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From  the  Tear  of  Rome  552  to  620. 


CHAP.  I. 

Wars  againjl  Philip  King  of  Maced  on,  and 
Antiochus  King  of  Syria. 

IVE  hundred  Carthaginian  Ihips  Carthage 
delivered  to  Scipio,  and  burnt  in  l>umb!s'i* 
F  '*  fs®  hght  °f  Carthage  j  the  maritime 
h  r?  Power  °f  this  great  ftate  reduced 
4  to  ten  fmall  galleys ;  her  citizens 
.  taxed  to  pay  a  lhameful  tribute  j 
the  high  fpirited  Hannibal  compelled  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  difgrace  of  his  country,  and  the 
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The  ambi¬ 
tion  of 
Rome  in- 
creafes. 


memory  of  former  defeats  entirely  effaced  by  & 
feries  of  vi&ories,  were  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  fecond  Punick  war.  Every  thing  con¬ 
curred  to  fwell  the  Roman  pride,  by  extending 
the  empire  of  the  republick ;  and  the  illuftrious 
conqueror  who  brought  them  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver,  was 
received  at  Rome  with  every  expreffion  of  en- 
Tnumph  of  thufiaftick  regard.  His  triumph  was  moil  mag- 
scipioAhi-  n;plCentj  and  the  furnarne  of  Africanus,  which 

was  given  to  him  upon  this  occafion,  was  of  all 
rewards  the  moft  glorious. 

From  this  time  the  Romans  gave  free  fcope 
to  their  ambition.  A  thoufand  obftrudftions  had 
hitherto  confined  them  within  the  bounds  of 
Italy,  but  like  a  torrent  which  had  burft  its 
mound,  they  now  rufhed  forth  to  overwhelm 
the  furrounding  nations.  Former  fuccefs  in- 
ipired  them  with  an  eager  defire  after  new  vic¬ 
tories  ;  every  acquifition  ferved  to  inflame  their 
minds  with  a  love  of  conqueft  :  And  the  im- 
menfe  wealth  which  they  acquired  by  reducing 
their  enemies,  fupplied  them  with  the  means  of 
iucceeding  in  new  wars.  The  moft  moderate 
people  could  fcarcely  have  reftrained  the  prog- 
refs  of  their  enterprises  in  fimilar  circumftances  ; 
but  what  nation  was  ever  lefs  moderate  than  the 
Romans,  when  they  hoped  to  add  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  republick. 

I  fhall  pais  over  fome  expeditions  againft  the 
Rhtfipgii.nft  Gauls  and  revolted  Spaniards,  that  we  may  come 
to  the  war  with  Macedon.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  before,  that  Philip  II.  king  of  Macedon, 
had  concluded  a  general  peace,  in  which  Rome 

caufed 
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fcaufed  her  allies  to  be  comprehended.  Since 
that  time  this  reftlefs  prince  had  affifted  the 
Carthaginians,  and  difturbed  the  Greeks  by  new 
attempts.  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  the  Rhod¬ 
ians,  and  the  Athenians,  fent  ambaffadours  to 
Rome  to  complain  of  Philip.  As  the  people 
•  were  defirous  of  it,  war  was  immediately  de¬ 
clared  againft  him,  and  the  decifion  did  not  re¬ 
main  long  in  fufpenfe.  Philip  was  defeated  the 
firft  campaign  by  Sulpicius  the  conful.  Quin-  556, 
tius  Flaminius  (or  Flamininus)  the  proconful  ^dby* 
gained  a  decifive  viftory  over  him  near  Cyno-  Flaminius 
cephale  in  ThdTaly,  where  the  inconvenience  of  to  pajnient 
the  heavy  Macedonian  phalanx  in  an  uneven  tribute* 
country,  was  very  evidently  demonftrated.  This 
viftory  produced  a  peace,  which  coft  the  king 
a  tribute  of  a  thoufand  talents,  befides  being 
obliged  to  deliver  up  all  his  fhips  ;  and  for  the 
faithful  performance,  his  fon  Demetrius  was 
given  as  hoftage. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Ifthmian  games,  a  Liberty  re¬ 
decree  of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people  was  pub-  ioredin?“ 
limed  by  the  proconful,  declaring  that  the  Greek  t]}e.  Greek 
cities,  which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  cmej’ 
the  king  of  Macedon,  were  thereby  reftored  id 
liberty.  The  whole  affembly  joined  in  accla¬ 
mations.  They  admired,  they  extolled  a  war¬ 
like  benevolent  people,  whofe  foie  aim  in  all 
their  exploits  was  to  reftore  liberty  to  mankind. 

Stupid  joy  !  Empty  praife  !  We  fhall  lee  by 
and  by  whether  the  Greeks  had  reafon  to  ap¬ 
plaud  themfelves  for  having  invited  the  Romans 
into  their  country.  Greece  was  in  a  languish¬ 
ing  ftate  before  fhe  became  acquainted  with  the 

* 
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Roman  name,  that  fatal  name  which  foreboded 
her  approaching  flavery. 

The  Eton.  The  Etolians  an  ir.traftable  people,  who  had 

bi’s5 ki'nV^ot’  gready  contributed  to  the  late  viftory,  already 
Sparta  ac-  accufed  the  Romans  of  a  breach  of  faith,  becaufe 

Romans  of  they  kept  two  towns  of  the  country  in  their  pof- 
fafth.h  °f  fei^10n  >  but  Nabis  tyrant  of  Sparta  very  foon  had 
greater  reafon  to  complain.  During  the  war, 
Flaminius  had  been  in  treaty  with  him,  but  when 
that  was  at  an  end,  he  was  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  an  ally  ;  the  conful  attacked  him  as  a  tyrant 
with  a  defign  to  compel  him  to  refign  Argos, 
and  having  befieged  him  in  Sparta,  prefcribed 
the  terms  of  peace,  which  left  him  in  pofTeffion 
of  his  own  territories,  after  the  Argians  were 
reftored  to  freedom.  Undoubtedly  the  Romans 
forefaw  that  the  ftates  of  Greece  being  render- 


$6t. 

Antiochus 
king  of  Syr¬ 
ia  declares 
againft  the 
Romans, 
but  declines 
to  follow 
the  advice 
of  Hanni¬ 
bal. 


ed  independent,  free  to  govern  themfelves  by 
their  own  laws,  and  divided  into  a  number  of 
fmall  repubiicks,  would  become  an  eafier  prey  1 
they  therefore  affedied  to  affift  them  in  preferv- 
ing  their  liberty  ;  but  this  zeal  for  Grecian  free¬ 
dom  was  only  a  means  for  reducing  them  on  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity,  which  the  Etolians 
faw  through,  and  immediately  folicited  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  protedlor. 

Antiochus  the  great  king  of  Syria,  the  fifth 
in  fucceffion  from  Seleucus,  was  the  enemy 
whom  the  Etolians  ftirred  up  to'oppofe  the 
Romans.  Hannibal,  perfecuted  by  the  reftlefs 
ambition  of  that  republick,  had  taken  fhelter  at 
his  court ;  for  while  that  hero  was  employed  in 
reforming  the  abufes,  and  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
pair  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  they  infilled 

upon 
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upon  having  him  delivered  up  to  them.  Still 
more  exafperated  againft  his  old  enemies,  if 
Antiochus  had  placed  that  confidence  in  him 
of  which  he  was  truly  deferving,  he  might  per¬ 
haps  have  amply  revenged  the  caufe  of  Car¬ 
thage.  Hannibal  advifed  that  monarch  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy  $  but  neither  of  thefie 
advices  were  attended  to,  and  as  every  thing 
was  conduced  imprudently,  of  courfe  nothing 
that  was  attempted  could  fucceed. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  procured  The  pru- 
the  moil  inexhauftible  refources  from  their  con-  ^RomeT® 
fummate  policy.  Their  ambaffadours  were  em_  procure  re- 
ployed  in  Afiaand  in  Greece,  to  inftil  fufpicions  l0Ui^s* 
of  Hannibal,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Eumenes,  fan  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus ; 
they  fecured  Philip  and  the  Achean  league, 
which  was  ftill  glorioufly  fupported  by  Philo- 
poemen ;  they  preferved  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  the  bare  name  of  liberty  was 
every  thing  ;  in  a  word,  they  took  their  meas¬ 
ures  with  fuch  prudence,  that  we  need  not  be 
furprifed  at  their  fpeaking  to  the  powerful  mon¬ 
arch  of  Syria  in  the  tone  of  fuperiority. 

This  kingdom  was  ftill  the  greateft  of  all  that  state  of  the 
had  been  difmembered  from  the  vaft  empire  of  syriSa.°m 
Alexander  ;  but  the  Seleucidse  in  their  folicitude 
to  reduce  Egypt,  had  neglefted  the  mod  impor¬ 
tant  cares  of  government,  and  befides,  by  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  power,  they  adopted  the  effemi¬ 
nate  manners  of  the  Perfians.  The  Romans  were 
to  them  what  the  Macedonians  had  been  to  Da¬ 
rius.  Almoft  all  the  revolutions  which  have 

happened 
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happened  in  the  world,  have  originated  from 
fimilar  caufes. 

,5f2JnJca  The  haughty  Antiochus  fhewed  as  great  a  love 
of1Anti-Uc  of  pleafure  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  as 
cchus*  the  Etolians  manifefted  military  ardour.  Being 
matter  of  the  Ifle  of  Eubaea,  while  he  was  at 
Chalcis,  he  very  foon  forgot  the  purpofe  of  his 
expedition  ;  though  fifty  years  of  age,  fell  dis¬ 
tractedly  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  whom  he 
married,  and,  funk  in  the  bofom  of  pleafure,  fuf- 
fered  military  difcipline  to  be  totally  negledted. 
He  was  fuddenly  informed  that  Acilius,  the 
ronful,  was  advancing  againft  him  with  the 
greateft  fpeed,  which  made  him  haften  to  take 
poflfeffion  of  the  pafs  at  Thermopylae,  from 
whence  he  lent  to  defire  fuccours  from  the  Eto¬ 
lians,  as  his  troops  were  not  yet  arrived  from 
Afia.  The  Romans  arrived  3  and  Cato  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  conful,  who  had  borne  that  office 
himfelf,  feized  upon  the  fummit  of  the  defile,  by 
the  fame  path  which  Xerxes  and  Brennus  had 
formerly  taken,  poured  down  upon  the  enemy, 
put  them  in  diforder,  and  the  vidttory  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Acilius.  Antiochus  fiived  himfelf  by 
flight,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  and  Eubaea 
was  retaken.  The  Etolians,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  loft  Heraclea  their  capital.  Lamia  was 
taken  from  them  by  Philip,  and  being  befieged 
in  Naupa£tus,  they  begged  a  truce,  that  they 
might  make  their  fubmiffion  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  granted  3  but  their  deputies  refilling  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  will  of  the  fenate,  which  however 
was  not  explained  to  them,  they  were  ordered 
to  quit  Rome  that  very  day.  Here  we  find  the 
Romans  rnoft  defpotick  tyrants, 
o  '  L.  Scipio, 
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L.  Scipio,  a  new  conful,  fet  out  to  finifli  the 
war,  attended  by  his  brother  Scipio  Africanus. 
That  great  man  had  defired  leave  to  ferve  under 
his  brother.  In  their  inarch  through  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  they,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people,  remitted  to  him  the 
remainder  of  the  tribute  he  was  to  have  paid  : 
They  reftored  his  fon  Demetrius,  and  in  his  hu¬ 
miliation,  he  was  made  fenfible  that  his  fer vices 
were  rewarded,  i^ntiochus  trembled  for  his  fate 
in  Afia,  the  more  fo,  as  the  lofs  of  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement  foreboded  new  misfortunes  3  and  in- 
ftead  of  bravely  defending  the  coalts  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  withdrew  his  army,  by  which  means 
Afia  was  expofed  to  the  Romans,  who  being  re- 
folved  to  eftablilh  their  power  in  that  country, 
rejefted  all  propofals  of  accommodation.  The 
king  therefore  unwillingly  determined  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;  and  with  an  army  of  eighty 
thoufand  men,  and  fifty  four  elephants,  againft 
thirty  thoufand  men,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by 
the  conful  near  Magnefia,  and  fled  all  the  way 
to  Antioch,  from  whence  he  fent  to  fue  for  a 
peace. 

Scipio  Africanus  declaring  the  refolutions  of 
the  council  to  the  ambaffadours,  faid — <c  That  the 
cc  Romans  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  depreffed 
€C  by  adverfity ,  or  elated  by  profperity  3  that  they 
<c  were  willing  to  grant  the  fame  terms  after  gain- 
“  ing  a  victory ,  which  they  had  demanded  before 
€C  the  engagement  3  that  Antiochus  mujt  evacuate 
Cf  all  Afia  to  the  weft  of  mount  Taurus y  pay  the 

whole  expenfe  of  the  war ,  valued  at  fifteen 
tf  thoufand  talents ,  and  give  twenty  heft  ages ,  cA 
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And  befides,  to  remove  all  caufe  of  diftruft,  he 
was  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,  and  Thoas  the  Eto- 
Hannibai  lian-  Thefe  conditions  were  accepted,  and 

byrthcirced  Hannibal  wandering  from  afylum  to  afylum,  the 
hatred.  conftant  objeft  of  Roman  perfecution,  at  lafl: 
died  in  the  dominions  of  Prufias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  the  enemy  of  Eumenes. 

How  the  The  Rhodians,  who  had  performed  eminent 
warded  lervices  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  fent  deputies 
Rum encs8'  to  .Ronf>e>  to  Procure  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian 

PhodUns  C*t*es  *n  ^la#  Eumenes,  whofe  alliance  had 
been  equally  ufeful,fent  ambaffadours  to  demand 
the  fpoils  of  Antiochus,  This  was  a  fubjedt  of 
iuch  a  delicate  nature  as  to  require  themoft  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation.  Policy  required  that  the  kings 
their  allies  fhould  be  indulged  ;  but  glory  de¬ 
manded  that  they  fhould  behave  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  Greeks  in  Afia,  as  to  thofe  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  however,  at  lalt  they  found  a  means  to 
fatisfy  both  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians.  /They 
gave  him  Lycaonia,  Phrygia  and  Myfia ;  to  the 
others  they  decreed  Lycia,  with  a  part  of  Caria 
and  Pifidia,  fecuring  the  freedom  of  thofe  cities 
that  enjoyed  it  before  the  defeat  of  Antiochus. 
They  a&ed  There  was  fomething  grand  in  making  gifts  of 
motives 'of  provinces ;  but  it  would  have  been  much  more 
ambition,  noble  to  have  fecured  the  freedom  of  all  Greece, 
as  they  affedted  to  promife.  Rome  dazzled  the 
whole  world,  but  in  fa<ft  only  fought  with  a  view 
of  aggrandizing  her  own  empire. 


CHAP. 
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Cato  the  Cenfor. — War  againfi  Persia. — In¬ 
justice  and  Ambition  of  the  Romans,  &c. 


This  war,  which  procured  the  name  of  The  Ro- 
Afiaticus  to  L.  Scipio,  yet  proved  fatal  ™abecoiun 
to  the  Romans,  whofe  Ample  and  auftere  man-  r^’aed  m 
ners  were  very  foon  corrupted  by  all  the  vices 
ufually  attendant  on  the  poffeffion  of  wealth.  By 
acquiring  a  relifh  for  the  pleafures  of  Afia,  a  life 
of  virtue  was  no  longer  agreeable  $  and  in  the 
bofom  of  profperity  the  feeds  of  every  evil  fprung 
up.  Muft  all  nations  in  this  refpeft  refemble 
one  another  ? 

If  it  had  been  pofllble  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Exceffive 
this  growing  mifehief,  it  might  have  been  done  cJtTthe°f 
by  the  famous  Cato,  a  perfon  of  confular  dignity,  Cenfor. 
a  zealous  friend  to  rural  employments  and  fru¬ 
gality,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  every  fpecies 
of  luxury ;  but  whofe  economy  was  charged  with 
being  the  effect  of  avarice,  and  whofe  character 
of  inflexible  feverity  and  vehement  temper,  made 
him  incapable  of  reftraining  himfelf  within 
proper  bounds. 

In  the 
the  annif 

permit  the  Roman  ladies  to  wear  more  than  half  ^  dar^  °f 
an  ounce  of  gold  in  their  drefs,  and  prohibited 
the  ufe  of  chariots  and  clothes  of  different  col- 


year  5  5  8,  he  with  exceflive  zeal  oppofed  His  zeal  foi 
iling  of  the  Oppian  law,  which  did  not 


ours. 
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ours.  This  law  was  ena&ed  at  the  time  that 
Hannibal  was  laying  wafte  the  country  of  Italy 
and  threatening  the  deftrudtion  of  Rome. 
When  the  war  with  Carthage  was  at  an  end, 
the  motive  for  palling  the  law  no  longer  exift- 
ed,  the  women  therefore  ufed  all  their  influence 
to  have  it  annulled  ;  and  in  fpite  of  the  moft 
furious  railings  of  Cato,  who  was  then  conful, 
they  carried  their  point.  The  paflion  for  drefs 
which  is  natural  to  the  fex,  had  not  at  that 
time 'degenerated  into  ruinous  oftentation  :  The 
ladies,  defirous  of  being  diftinguilhed  from  the 
common  people,  only  laid  claim  to  their  an¬ 
cient  privileges,  and  the  liberty  of  indulging 
in  the  ufe  of  their  own  property.  Cato  fore- 
faw  the  confequences  of  luxury,  and  foretold 
the  abufes  and  deftrudtive  excels  to  which 
they  were  haftening ;  but,  Could  not  thefe  be 
prevented  by  fome  more  gentle  means  ?  or, 
Could  he  expedt  that  they  would  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  after  they  were 
become  opulent  ? 

It  is  not  poliible  to  find  an  excufe  for  his  ha¬ 
tred  againft  the  two  Scipios,  nor  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  difplayed.  His  firft  blow  was 
levelled  againft  Africanus,  who  at  his  inftigation 
was  accufed,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  before  the 
people,  of  having,  among  other  things,  allowed 
himlelf  to  be  bribed  by  Antiochus.  The  noble 
Africanus  made  his  appearance  on  the  day  def- 
tined  for  trial,  and  difdaining  to  offer  any  vin¬ 
dication  of  himfelf,  tore  in  pieces  the  accounts. 
Onjuch  a  day  as  this ,  faid  he,  I  conquered  Hanni¬ 
bal  and  Carthage  •.  follow  me,  Oye  Romans,  to  the 

Capitol, 
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Capitol,  and  let  us  return  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods.  He  was  followed  by  the  whole  affembly, 
and  his  accufers  left  in  amazement.  Having 
received  another  fummons,  this  great  man  re¬ 
tired  to  his  houfe  in  the  country,  where  he  died 
at  forty  feven  years  of  age.  He  polfeffed  a  de¬ 
gree  of  merit  almoft  unknown  to  his  country  : 

To  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  hero,  he  added  a 
love  of  learning  and  the  moll  agreeable  man¬ 
ners  :  And  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
model  by  which  the  Romans  formed  them- 
felves. 

After  his  death,  Cato  profecuted  his  brother  He  caufe* 
Afiaticus  with  the  fame  animofity,  and  let  loofe  ^sttbe 
againft  him  the  fame  accufers.  He  cauled  the  unj“mr  . 
conqueror  of  Antiochus  to  be  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  for  having  received  an  immenfe  fum 
of  money  from  that  prince,  in  order  to  obtain  for 
him  favourable  terms  of  peace ;  but  when  his 
whole  property  was  feized,  there  was  not  the 
lead  veflige  of  corruption  to  be  found,  nay,  not 
enough  to  difcharge  the  fine.  At  laft,  his  inno¬ 
cence  was  acknowledged,  and  an  atonement 
made  for  the  iniquitous  ientence.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  though  a  tribune  of  the  people,  boldly 
defended  the  two  brothers ;  he  was  rewarded  by 
obtaining  the  famous  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  in  marriage.  We  fhall  fee  her 
children  afting  a  very  important  part  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  republick. 

Cato  gave  vent  to  the  bitternefs  of  his  own  in  the  office, 
gall,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  perfonal  enmity,  ^)ec3e|J^r0^ 
under  the  mafk  of  a  rigid  zeal,  which  flattered  *n  bounds, 
the  paffions  of  the  people.  Being  raifed  to  the 

office 
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office  of  Cenfor,  he  difcharged  the  duties  like  a 
mercilefs  reformer,  though  his  own  private  con- 
ouct  was  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  He 
degraded  a  fenator  for  having  only  faluted  his 
wife  in  the  prefence  of  his  daughters.  Without 
aligning  any  reafon,  he  excluded  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  from  the  order  of  knights,  into  which  he 
had  entered  after  his  difgrace,  and  reduced  him 
to  a  level  with  the  loweft  citizen.  He  condemn- 

Hc  renders  ,  *  'vll°  w,or^  any  fuperfluous  ornament.  By 

ereeaMe  t'o  tnere_rneans  ,he  Jmpofed  upon  the  Ihort  lighted 
the  people  populace,  wno  are  always  plealed  with  that  ex- 

^erit y  of  manners  which  is  fo  faked  to 
their  own  condition.  They  decreed  a  ftatue  to 
umj  and  fo  great  was  his  credit,  that  though 
he  was  fried  no  lefs  than  forty  four  different 
times,  he  was  always  acquitted. '  Whatever  was 
the  merit  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he  was  more  in¬ 
debted  for  his  influence  to  popular  prejudice 
than  to  his  own defert.  It  is  thus  thatdre  mil? 
titude  are  governed  by  enthufiafts. 

?]eb0aucL0df  Be,fldes>  fuch  was  the  univerfal  corruption  of 
Society.  morals,  that  the  fevereft  remedies  were  become 

neceffary.  In  ^6j,  two  years  before  Cato  was 
chofen  cenlbr,  the  conluls  dilcovered  an  abomi¬ 
nable  fociety  formed  in  'different  places,  who  on 
pretence  of  celebrating  the  feafts  of  Bacchus, 
were  guilty  of  the  moil  lhameful  diforders. 
About  feven  thoufand  of  both  fexes  were  con¬ 
cerned,  of  whom  numbers  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  reft  either  fled  or  killed  themfelves.  How¬ 
ever,  the  abolition  of  the  Bacchanalia  did  not 
Item  the  torrent  of  vice. 


The 
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The  Romans  entered  into  new  wars,  in  which 
their  ambition  was  more  and  more  difplayed. 
The  language  of  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Sta- 
tyellas,  a  people  of  Liguria,  is  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration — Victory  is  glorious ,  when  it  is  fatisfied 
with  the  reduction  of  an  enemy  ;  but  becomes 
hateful  when  it  proves  oppreffive  to  the  inferable . 
If  this  equitable  maxim  had  been  attended  to 
by  the  Romans,  they  would  not  have  been 
reproached  with  having  feldom  behaved  to 
their  enemies  with  moderation,  except  when 
their  political  views  required  it;  or  of  having 
been  ingenious  in  findL  g  pretences  for  fub- 
jedting  thofe  nations  to  whom  they  declared 
themfelves  friends.  Their  hiftory  is  nothing 
but  a  feries  of  a£ls  of  injuftice  more  or  lefs 
difguifed. 

A  new  ftorm  threatened  Macedonia.  Philip, 
who  hated  the  Romans  to  the  laft,  without  being 
able  to  wipe  away  the  fhame  of  the  battles  he 
had  loft,  had  been  a  few  years  dead,  after  put¬ 
ting  to  death  his  fon  Demetrius,  whom  he  had 
formerly  fent  as  hoftage  to  Rome  on  a  falfe  ac- 
cufation  brought  by  his  brother  Perfeus,  who 
was  afraid  that  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  perfonal  merit  of  Demetrius,  would  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  crown.  Perfeus  having  by  this 
enormous  villany  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  rnoft  imprudently  gave  a  loofe  to  the 
hatred  he  had  conceived  againft  the  Romans, 
and  making  preparations  himfelf,  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  Grecian  ftates  to  join  him  ; 
but  the  Romans  being  informed  of  his  defigns 
by  Eumenes,  immediately  refolved  upon  a  war. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  news,  Perfeus  offered  every  kind  of 
latisfaftion  the  Romans  chofe  to  demand  ;  but 
uie  fenate  told  his  ambafTadours,  that  one  of  the 
conluls  was  ready  to  march  into  Macedonia, 
and  if  the  king  had  any  good  intentions  he 
might  treat  upon  the  fpot,  for  they  were  refolv- 

ed  to  hften  to  no  propofals  but  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands. 

Romani the  ]  ^.e  confu*  Licinius  very  foon  arrived,  and 
weredefeat-  ^he  king,  arter  gaining  a  vidtory,  offered  to  con- 

wanted  to  elude  a  peace  upon  the  terms  which  had  been 

the6 Mace-  granteV°  his  father;  but  here  the  Roman 
Etonians.  lteadinefs  appeared  in  the  faired  light ;  for  Li¬ 
cinius,  though  vanquifhed,  boldly  declared, 
that  Perfeus  fhould  not  obtain  peace  but  by 
yielding  up  his  kingdom  to  the  diferetion  of  the 
Romans.  An  obftinate  and  inflexible  firmnefs 
at  length  triumphed  over  every  obftacle.  That 
prince,  who,  befides  his  being  cruel,  avaricious, 
and  timid,  was  incapable  of  gaining  allies  to 
iupport  his  intereft,  or  of  making  himfelf  for- 

perieus  midable  to  his  enemies,  was  totally  defeated  the 
taken  prif-  fourth  year  of  the  war  by  Paulus  Emilius.  The 
Padus7  Macedonian  phalanx  was  routed,  by  attacking 
imiiius.  it  on  all  fides  with  platoons,  in  proportion  as  it 
happened  to  be  driven  into  diforder  by  its 
movements,  which  was  the  only  means  of  break- 
ing  it. .  Perfeus  fled,  and  being  abandoned  by 
his  fubjedfs,  furrendered  to  the  conqueror.  He 
walked  in  a  mourning  habit  before  the  trium¬ 
phal  car  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  captivity. 
Macedonia  The  Macedonians  were  declared  free,  but  the 
redaced*  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  provinces* 

i  ins 
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This  conqueft  ought  to  be  afcribed  equally  Prudence 
to  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Paulus  Emilius.  padST 
Being  adviled  by  Scipio  Nafica  to  engage  the  Emiilus' 
enemy  looner  than  was  proper,  who  alleged 
that  the  delay  would  be  imputed  to  coward¬ 
ice — At  your  age  1  /poke  as  you  do ,  replied  he, 
but  at  mine,  you  will  aft  as  I  do.  After  having 
enriched  the  ftate,  he  continued  to  live  in  the 
greateft  moderation  ;  and  Cicero  could  not 
add  more  to  his  praife  when  he  laid,  that  he 
carried  nothing  to  his  home  but  immortal  honour . 

Two  of  his  fons  were  carried  off  by  fudden 
deaths ;  and  when  he  was  afterward  haranguing 
the  people,  he  declared,  that  he  would  cheer¬ 
fully  fubmit  to  this  misfortune,  provided  the 
gods  would  deign  to  avert  the  evils  with  which 
the  republick  was  threatened  by  fuch  a  flow 
of  fuccefs.  The  fentiment  of  a  truly  wife  man, 
who  knows  how  fatal  a  poifon  is  profperity, 
not  only  to  individuals,  but  likewife  to  focie- 
ties  and  empires  !  In  fad  Rome  was  ruined  by 
her  vidories. 

Greece  was  very  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  TheEto- 
weight  of  the  Roman  yoke.  The  fierce  Eto-  ].ians,re~ 

.  o  J  duced  and 

bans  procured  a  peace  upon  the  harden  terms.  obliged  to 
They  were  compelled  always  to  ferve  under  the  J tn"* 
generals  of  the  republick,  and  never  to  aflift 
her  enemies  or  thofe  of  her  allies,  and  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  in  the  fpace  of 
fix  years.  This  was  the  punilhment  of  their 
attempts.  And  it  was  with  a  jealous  eye  that 
Rome  ftill  favv  the  Achean  league  continue  to 
preferve  fame  remains  of  liberty. 


Philopcemen, 
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After  the 
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Philopcemen,  who  has  been  called  the  laft  of 
the  Greeks,  was  lately  dead.  Lefs  moderate 
than  his  model  Epaminondas,  he  had  compelled 
the  Spartans  to  join  the  Achean  league,  after 
having  abolifhed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and 
committed  a  number  of  outrages.  Having 
been  taken  prifoner  and  poifoned  by  the  MeD 
fenian  rebels,  the  Acheans  had  no  leader  to 
conduct  them ;  and  in  thefe  circumftances  the 
Roman  fenate  fet  themfelves  up  as  judges  of  a 
free  people,  difperfed  fuch  citizens  as  they  chief¬ 
ly  fufpe&ed,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  total 
lubjection  of  Greece,  to  whofe  misfortune  the 
ruin  of  Perfeus  was  a  prelude,  there  being  no 
barrier  left  againft  the  ambition  of  thefe  in- 
fatiable  conquerors. 

But  the  Roman  charafter  is  difcovered  in 
nothing  fo  much  as  in  their  behaviour  to  Syria. 
Popilius  Laena,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  forbid 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  ufurper  to  attempt  any 
conqueft  in  Egypt,  and  having  drawn  a  circle 
round  that  monarch — Before  you  Jiir  out  of  this, 
faid  he,  you  muft  give  an  anfwer  to  the  fenate . 
Antiochus  replied  that  he  would  obey.  He  fent 
ambafladours  to  Rome,  who  were  haughtily  told, 
that  their  mafter  was  congratulated  upon  his  hav¬ 
ing  given  a  proof  of  his  obedience .  After  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  589,  they  excluded  Demetrius 
the  lawful  heir  from  the  crown,  in  favour  of  An¬ 
tiochus  Eupator,  the  fon  of  Epiphanes,  whofe  in¬ 
fancy  left  their  ambitious  views  without  reflraint. 
They  declared  Eupator  the  ward  of  the  repub- 
lick  without  even  deigning  to  confult  the  Syrians, 

and 
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and  fent  three  members  of  the  fenate  to  manage 
the  government,  in  quality  of  guardians,  with 
inftrudtions  to  weaken  the  kingdom  as  much  as 
poffible.  Rome  plainly  aimed  at  the  conqueft 
of  the  world,  to  which  the  deftrudtion  of  Car¬ 
thage  paved  the  way. 

■  i.  -  MW— — | H— — — — 


CHAP.  III. 

the  ‘third  Punick  War. — the  Romans  defiroy 
Carthage,  Corinth,  and  Numantia. 

TH  E  old  king  Maffiniffa  having  for  a  con-  The  dir. 

fiderable  time  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  putes  b,e;  , 
Romans,  and  fecure  of  their  protection,  feized  and 
fome  lands  which  belonged  to  the  territory  of  thaginSiw, 
Carthage,  and  commiffioners  were  fent  from  third  Pu-e 
Rome  to  decide  the  difpute.  Cato  was  one  of  nickwar* 
the  number,  who,  at  his  return,  gave  an  alarm¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Carthaginians, 
declared,  that  they  were  arming  againft  the  re- 
publick,  and  inceflantly  repeated,  that  Carthage 
muft  be  deftroyed.  Scipio  Nafica,  a  man  of  more 
moderation  and  prudence,  always  contended 
againft  this  fentiment,  as  being  both  violent  and 
hazardous  :  But  the  king  of  Numidia  having 
obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  arm  for  their  own 
prefervation,  Nafica,  whofe  mediation  had  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  being  infulted  by  the  pop¬ 
ulace  of  Carthage,  and  the  war  being  rekindled 
between  Maffinifla  and  that  nation,  it  was  impof- 
Vol.  II.  C  Able 
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fible  but  that  Rome  would  at  laft  feize  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  eftablifh  her  dominion  in  Africa. 

604.  She  fent  ambaffadours  under  a  pretence  of  re- 
ciaixi\var  ftoring  peace,  but  in  fact,  to  watch  favourable 

Cart  ha  'nni-  conjunctures  for  their  own  purpofes.  The  Car- 
ians,  after  thaginians  were  defeated  by  Maffinifla  in  a  great 

defeateciby  battle  ;  and  his  fon  Gulaffa  maffacred  fifty  eight 
Maffimita.  thoufand  men  who  had  laid  down  their  arms ; 

upon  which  the  ambaffadours  throwing  off  the 
mafk,  declared  war  againft  the  vanquiihed.  A 
moft  deteftable  conduit,  which  was  followed  by 
tranfaitions  ftill  more  infamous. 

They  dir-  The  terrified  Carthaginians  attempted  to  ward 
^pretence011  off  the  blow,  by  making  the  moft  humble  fub- 
of  srantins  miflions ;  and  even  offered  to  acknowledge  them- 
felves  the  fubjefts  of  Rome.  The  Roman  fen- 
ate  promifed  to  leave  them  their  liberty,  on 
condition,  that  they  Ihould  perform  whatever 
was  required  of  them  by  the  confuls,  and  that 
they  (hould  fend  three  hundred  hoftages.  Upon 
this  they  gave  a  lofe  to  the  tranfports  of  joy,  as 
if  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  in  perfect 
confidence  fent  the  hoftages,  though  a  few  of  the 
moft  intelligent  fenators  fufpe£ted  fome  treach¬ 
ery.  In  the  mean  time  the  confuls  Marcius  and 
Manilius  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my,  and  in  a  moft  fplendid  manner  received  the 
deputies  of  Carthage,  who  came  to  know  their 
intentions,  and  to  complain  of  fuch  an  hoftile 
preparation. — “  Ton  are  now  under  the  protec - 
«  tion  of  Rome ,  faid  the  confuls,  and  have  no 
tc  longer  occafion  for  thofe  arms  with  which  your 
‘c  magazines  are- filled ;  let  them  be  brought  to 
“  us  as  a  proof  of  your  Sincerity.’'  They  re- 

monftrated 
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rnonftrated  in  vain  that  Carthage  was  furrounded 
with  enemies,  and  that  arms  were  neceflfary  for 
their  protection. — Rome  has  undertaken  to  defend 
you  \  therefore  obey .  This  anfwer  left  them  with* 
out  any  reply,  and  they  fubmitted.  Could  they 
have  fufpedted  the  moft  infernal  treachery  ? 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  ftript  of  their  They 
arms  and  inftruments  or  war,  the  confuls  were  carthagin- 
not  afhamed  to  declare,  that  their  city  muft  be  {heircoun^ 
deftroyed ;  but  that  they  might  fettle  elfewhere,  try* 
though  without  any  fortification,  and  at  leaft 
ten  miles  diftant  from  the  fea.  This  thunder  Their  coun. 
ftroke,  by  driving  them  to  defpair,  revived  their  bfdefpairf 
courage  :  The  people  maffacred  thofe  fenators  by 
whofe  advice  their  arms  had  been  delivered,  and 
they  begun  to  forge  others  with  incredible  ardour* 

Palaces  and  temples  were  converted,  into  work 
(hops ;  gold,  filver,  vafes  and  flatues  fupplied 
the  want  of  brafs  and  iron  ;  the  women  facrificed 
their  ornaments,  and  even  cut  off  their  hair  to 
make  cordage.  The  Romans,  perfuaded  that  a 
city  without  arms  could  make  no  refiftance, 
made  an  attack  and  were  repulfed,  and  their 
fleet  was  reduced  to  allies  by  the  Carthaginian 
firefhips.  > 

Afdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  would  sdpio  t* 
have  cut  the  confular  army  in  pieces  if  they  had 
not  been  protected  by  Scipio  Emiiianus,  the  fon  Roman  ar~ 
of  Paulus  Emilius,  and  grandfon  by  adoption  gains  great 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whofe  great  merit  rePutatlon* 
was  a  worthy  rival.  That  hero,  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  horfe,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Roman 
legions,  while  they  pafied  a  river  in  fight  of  the 
victorious  enemy.  His  behaviour  and  exploits 

C  2  even  . 
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even  wrefted  an  encomium  from  old  Cato,  wfic? 
had  never  before  commended  any  man  ;  but, 
though  he  praifed  Scipio,  his  gall  was  difcharged 
againft  the  other  officers.  If  Cato  never  praifed 
any  one  before  that  time,  can  we  look  upon 
himfelf  as  being  praifeworthy  ? 

6c6.  This  important  war  was  to  be  decided  by 
MS’  Scipio,  who,  though  he  was  but  thirty  feven 
carrying  on  years  of  age,  and  the  Villian  law,  which  had 

the  war  as  ^  i  ^  °  •  ,  r  >  iii  ii 


paffed  fome  time  before,  had  decreed  that  no 


conful. 


perfon  could  be  elefted  conful  till  forty  three 
years  of  age,  yet  he  was  not  only  chofen  conful, 
but  without  drawing  lots,  as  was  the  cuftom, 
had  Africa  affigned  for  his  department.  He 
very  loon  did  credit  to  their  choice,  for  Carthage 
was  blocked  up  and  reduced  to  famine.  The 
Carthaginians  offered  to  fubmit  to  any  terms  the 
Romans  chofe  to  prefcribe,  provided  that  their 
city  might  be  preferved  ;  but  Scipio,  not  having 
it  in  his  power  to  prefer  humanity  to  revenge, 
was  obliged  to  rejeft  their  offers. 

The  Romans,  by  means  of  a  falfe  attack,  got 


pofieffion  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  entering  the 


He  takes 
and  deftroys 


Carthage,  city,  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  put  all  who  op¬ 
posed  them  to  the  fword.  The  haughty  Af- 
d rubai  bafely  {looped  to  beg  his  life  ;  while  his 
high  fpirited  wife,  loading  him  with  reproaches, 
{tabbed  her  children,  and  threw  herfelf  headlong 
into  the  flames.  The  city  was  given  up  to  be 
pillaged  ;  and  Scipio,  who  obeyed  the  cruel  man¬ 
dates  of  the  fenate  with  the  utmoft  regret,  de- 
ftroyed  it  entirely  by  fire,  which  continued  burn¬ 
ing  feventeen  days.  A  fplendid  triumph,  and 
the  furname  of  Africanus  crowned  the  expedi¬ 
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don  of  the  proconful,  for  the  year  of  his  con- 
fulfhip  was  expired.  He  was  feconded  in  this 
war  by  his  friend  Lrelius,  the  fon  of  the  friend  Laelius  ansi 
of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  Polybius  1  0,)bia!>' 
the  hiftorian,  a  man  worthy  to  record  his  hero- 
ick  actions. 

At  fight  of  fuch  a  flourifhing  city  given  up  The 
to  (laughter,  and  buried  in  flames,  whatever 
cenfure  the  Carthaginians  might  have  deferved,  fury  of  war. 
it  is  impoffible  to  withhold  a  juft  indignation 
againft  the  Romans.  But  what  above  all  (hocks 
human  nature  is,  to  fee  them  famftifying  all  the 
horrours  of  war  by  religious  ceremonies.  They 
folemnly  devoted  their  enemies  to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  Scipio  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
form  which  he  pronounced  is  extraordinary— Q  imprecate* 
dreadful  Pluto ,  let  terrour  mid  vengeance  Icofe  enemy. 
againft  the  Carthaginians .  May  the  cities  and 
people  who  have  taken  up  arms  againft  us  he  de- 
ftroyed !  To  you ,  0  ye  furies ,  in  my  name ,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people,  I  devote 
all  the  enemies  of  my  republick .  To  refift  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Rome  was  enough  then  to  be  made  a 
vi&im  to  the  infernal  gods  !  Such  imprecations 
might  undoubtedly  increafe  the  military  ardour 
and  confidence  of  the  foldiers,  but  how  dreadful¬ 
ly  (hocking  muft  they  be  to  a  feeling  heart ! 

Montefquieu  has  clearly  explained  the  caufes  Carthage 
ot  the  fuperiority  which  Rome  had  over  Car-  foJner 
thage.  1  fhall  only  quote  one  or  two  of  his  laterv 
reflections.  cc  The  Carthaginians ,  faid  he,  who 

°PP°ftd  their  great  wealth  to  the  Roman  pov- 
cc  erty ,  even  from  that  caufe  laboured  under  emi - 
6*  rent  difadv  ant  ages,  for  gold  and  filver  may 

cc  be 
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£t  be  exhaufted,  but  virtue ,  conftancyy  ftrengthy 
“  and  poverty  never  can.  The  ambition  of  the 
<c  Romans  fprungfrom  pride ,  that  of  the  Cartha- 
cc  ginians  from  avarice .  The  one  were  defirous 
*c  to  command ,  the  other  to  accumulate .  The 
sc  lafty  who  were  always  calculating  the  profit 
cc  and  the  expenfey  carried  on  war  without  loving 
Ck  it* — Even  the  conquefts  of  Hannibal  changed 
u  the  face  of  that  war .  Conquefis  are  not  dif- 
“  ficulty  becaufe  they  are  made  with  the  whole 
“force  that  can  be  exerted ,  but  are  not  eafily 
<c  prefervedy  becaufe  they  can  be  guarded  only  by 
“  a  part  of  it.”  We  may  add,  that  a  military 
people  muft  naturally  conquer  a  nation  of  mer¬ 
chants. 

This  fame  year  faw  the  deftruflion  of  Corinth, 
and  the  liberty  of  Greece  totally  annihilated* 
The  Romans,  whole  affefted  moderation  de¬ 
generated  into  a  fort  of  tyranny,  when  circum- 
ftances  put  it  in  their  power  to  crufh  thofe  whom 
they  once  careffed,  reckoned  it  found  policy  to 
keep  up  a  diviiion  among  thofe  ftates,  to  protect 
traitors  who  were  of  ufe  to  them,  to  interpofe 
their  authority  in  all  difputes,  and  gradually  to 
affume  the  fame  power  as  if  they  had  conquered 
Greece,  inftead  of  having  declared  it  free. 

The  Acheans,  whom  they  had  refpedted  while 
it  was  neceifary,  were  difgufted  with  this  con¬ 
duct.  The  Romans,  no  longer  in  dread  of 
Macedonia,  were  defirous  to  reduce  them. 
Three  adventurers  pretending  to  be  ions  of  Per- 
ieus,  had  lucceffively  attempted  theconquefl:  of 
that  kingdom,  but  were  eafily  defeated.  Metel- 
jus  the  pretor,  having  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
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that  quarter,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Ache- 
ans,  who  had  been  hurried  to  the  precipice  by- 
two  violent  leaders,  Critolaus  and  Dieus,  and 
defeated  them.  Mummius  the  conful  finifhed 
the  war  by  ftorming  and  deftroying  Corinth,  a 
city  which  had  been  built  about  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  moil  fiour- 
ilhing  in  Europe.  Greece  was  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

Rome  enriched  and  decorated  herfelf  with  new 
fpoils.  The  mafterpieces  of  art  which  were  car¬ 
ried  thither,  added  to  the  poifoned  fruits  of  their 
Afiatick  conquefts,  introduced  tafte,  which  was 
very  foon  followed  by  a  total  corruption  of  mor¬ 
als.  Paterculus  relates  a  remarkable  inflance 
of  the  ignorance  of  Mummius.  That  general 
told  the  people  who  were  charged  with  the  care 
of  conveying  the  mod  valuable  pidtures  and 
ftatues  of  Corinth  to  Rome,  that  if  any  piece 
was  loft  or  fpoiled,  they  lhould  be  obliged  to 
furnifh  one  equally  good  at  their  own  expenle. 
The  hiftorian  does  not  hefitate  to  prefer  this 
ruftick  ignorance  as  more  beneficial  to  the  ftate, 
than  the  refinement  of  his  own  times.  Mum¬ 
mius,  who  was  as  difinterefted  as  he  was  brave, 
kept  nothing  for  himfelf  of  all  the  wealth  and 
rarities  that  were  taken  at  Corinth  :  But  if  his 
manners,  and  the  manners  of  his  country  had 
been  poliftied  by  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  would 
Corinth  have  been  given  up  to  be  deftroyed  by 
fword  and  fire  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for 
ftates  to  become  corrupted  by  luxury  ;  but  it 
is  worfe  when  they  deftroy  themfelves  by  bar- 
barifm.  Happy  is  it  for  men  when  they  can 

keep 
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keep  oetween  the  two  extremes ;  to  be  virtuous 
with  elegance,  polifhed  and  enlightened  without 
corruption  !  • 

Before  the  war  with  Carthage  was  ended 
Viriathus,  the  general  of  the  Lufitanians  in 
Spain,  a  great  commander,  ftirred  up  different 
n^t.ons  to  rebel  againft  Rome  ;  he  was  defirous 
of  founding  a  kingdom  by  his  conquefts,  and 
fucceeded.  Having  it  in  his  power  to  deftroy 
the  Roman  army,  he  was  fatisfied  with  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  fecured  to  him  the  country  he 
already  pofTefted,  leaving  the  reft  of  Spain  to 
thofe  iniquitous  oppreffors  j  but  they  revenged 
the  defeats  they  had  received,  by  a  piece  of  ex¬ 
ecrable  treachery.  Servilius  Caspio,  the  conful, 
procured  oroers  to  break  the  peace,  luddenly 
attached  V  iriathus,  purfued  him,  and  prevailed 

upon  fome  traitors  to  murder  him  while  he  was 
afleep. 

One  crime  brings  on  another.  The  Romans 
were  guilty  of  the  like  treachery  to  Numantia, 
a  confiderable  city  in  Spain,  fituated  upon  the 
Douro.  They  broke  two  treaties  which  they  had 
concluded  with  that  city,  and  made  themfelves 
abhorred  as  enemies  who  had  neither  honour  nor 
juftice.  The  Numantines  were  refolved  rather 
to  perifh  than  lole  their  liberty  ;  and  it  was  nec- 
eflary  to  employ  a  man  of  abilities  to  fubdue 
them ;  Scipio  Emilianus  was  therefore  chofen 
conful,  though  a  recent  law  forbid  the  fame  man 
to  be  twice  eledted  to  that  office.  The  deftroyer 
of  Carthage  reduced  Numantia  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  declared  that  he  would  hearken  to 
po  propofals,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  yielded  up 

their 
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their  city,  their  arms,  and  their  perfons.  In  all 
the  horrours  of  defpair  and  famine,  and  after 
having  eaten  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  many  of 
them  chofe  to  kill  themfelves  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  Romans.  Numantia  was  deftroyed,  the 
rebellion  was  fuppreffed ;  but  the  Spaniards  made 
new  efforts  to  fhake  off  the  yoke.  So  many  con- 
quefts,  the  produce  of  ambition,  violence,  pro¬ 
found  and  iniquitous  policy,  fupplied  food  for 
thofe  paffions  to  which  Rome  foon  fell  a  viftim. 
By  tearing  herfelf  in  pieces,  fhe  was  deftined  to 
avenge  the  cruel  oppreifions  with  which  fhe  had 
infulted  the  whole  world.  Before  we  purfue  the 
thread  of  events,  let  us  take  notice  of  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  which  will  throw  light  upon  hiftorv. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Observations  upon  the  Army,  the  Manners, 
the  Finances,  and  Learning,  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

MONTES QU I E U  makes  the  following 
important  remark. — “  We  obferve ,  fays 
cc  he,  that  our  armies  at  prefent  are  greatly  di - 
cc  minijhed  by  exceftive  fatigue  $  yet  by  that  very 
<c  thing ,  thofe  of  Rome  were  preferved .  I  be- 
cc  lieve  the  reafon  isy  that  they  were  kept  in  con - 
<c  ft  ant  exercife ,  while  our  foldiers  pafs  incef- 
cc  fantly  from  the  fever  eft  toil  to  extreme  idle - 
<c  nefsy  which  is  of  all  things  the  moft  likely  to 
<c  deftroy  them .  The  Roman  foldiers  were  accuf- 
<,i  tomed  to  march  twenty }  fometimes  twenty  four 
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miles  in  five  hours,  carrying  at  the  fame  time 
a  weight  of  fixty  pounds .  'They  were  kept  in 
cqnftant  practice  of  running  and  jumping  in 
*c  armour  \  in  their  common  exercife  they  carried 
“  f words,  arrows,  and  javelins,  double  the  weight 
of  their  or  din  ary  arms,  and  thefe  exercifes  were 
continual (Vid.  Vegetius,  1.  i.)  Is  it  fur- 
prifing  that  fuch  foldiers  under  ttridt  difcipline, 
gained  fo  many  viftories  ? 

Befides,  the  military  refources  of  Rome  were 
inexhaustible.  Some  time  before  the  fecond  Pu- 
nick  war,  they  raifed  feven  hundred  thoufand  foot, 
and  feventy  thoufand  horfe  againft  the  Gauls. 
After  their  being  defeated  at  Cannae,  they  loon 
muttered  numerous  armies,  for  every  man  was  a 
foldier.  However,  there  were  fo  many  citizens 
deftroyed  by  that  war,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
create  a  hundred  and  fixty  feven  new  fenators, 
to  make  up  the  legal  number. 

Principles  and  fentiment  conduced  to  render 
the  Romans  invincible. — c<  There  is  nothing  fo 
'c  powerful,  fays  the  illuftrious  Montcfquieu,  as 
a  republick  where  the  laws  are  obeyed,  not 
from  fear  or  from  reafoning,  but  from  paffion,  as 
Cc  was  the  cafe  at  Rome  and  Sparta,  for  at  that 
time,  all  the  zeal  which  faction  could  infpire, 
was  added  to  the  prudence  of  an  excellent  gov- 
cc  ernmentS*  In  fa6t  a  fort  of  permanent  enthu- 
fiafm  gave  life  to  all  the  enterprifes  and  power 
of  the  republick. 

We  have  feen  how  ufeful  military  rewards  and 
punifhments  have  been  from  the  earlieft  ages,  to 
iupport  difcipline  and  infpire  courage  ;  both  of 
which  were  prudently  diftributed.  Though  they 
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inflicted  punifhments,  fuch  as  the  baftinado,  and 
even  death,  nothing  had  fo  powerful  an  effeft  as 
fhame  and  difgrace.  All  kinds  of  rewards,  va¬ 
riety  of  crowns,  triumphs,  ovations,  the  Jpolia 
cpima>  derived  their  value  from  the  honours 
which  accompanied  them,  till  the  love  of  money 
made  riches  to  be  preferred  before  honour  $  the 
natural  confequence  of  extenlive  conquefts,  and 
the  infallible  fign  of  a  fpeedy  decay. 

During  thefecondPunickwar,thcPorcian  law  ThePorcian 
forbid  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  [he  fcntucd 
It  was  to  be  expedted,  that  this  foftening  the  fe-  ™entsof, 
verity  of  the  ancient  laws,  would  inlpire  the  peo-  without  dif- 
pie  with  fentiments  ftill  more  noble.  This  law  ^gTeiaxed, 
did  not  extend  to  the  army,  where  the  power  of 
life  and  death  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  ;  by  which  means  military  difcipline  was  pre- 
ferved  in  all  its  priftine  vigour,  while  a  milder 
legiflation  animated  the  people  with  a  (till  greater 
love  of  their  country.  The  Roman  foldier,  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  aofolute  commands  of  his  general, 
retained  thofe  elevated  fentiments  which  natural¬ 
ly  flow  from  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  while  he 
continued  in  the  field  :  But  when  he  returned  to 
his  home,  he  was  fenfible  only  of  the  beneficent 
power  of  the  laws. 

Though  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  verv  few  wri-  Purity  of 

^  '  jyj oralis  adds 

ters,  yet  to  population,  which  was  the  effedl  of  to  popula- 
found  morals  and  a  facred  regard  for  marriage,  tl0n‘ 
Rome  chiefly  owed  her  profperity.  Not  long 
after  the  firfl  Punick  war,  the  cenfors  finding  the 
number  of  citizens  greatly  diminilhed,  exacted 
an  oath  from  all  that  were  not  married,  that  they 
WQuld  enter  into  thatftate,  and  only  with  a  view 
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of  raifing  fubje&s  to  the  republick.  However, 

fnlrthe  fixrthe  that  time  the  firft  inftance  of  a  di- 

age  of  vorce,  though  permitted  by  their  earlieft  laws. 
Kora“‘  Carvilius,  who  loved  his  wife,  repudiated  her 
becaufe  of  fterility  :  But  in  proportion  as  the 
manners  of  the  people  became  more  corrupted. 
Contracts  of  divorces  were  more  frequent.  It  was  then  that 
damage,  contrails  of  marriage  were  introduced,  that 

women  might  have  their  fortunes  fecured  in  cafe 
of  feparation. 

Numbers  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  though  we  find  a 

brok^the  number  of  veftals  fuffering  for  having  violated 
vow.  their  vows  of  virginity  in  every  age,  yet  in  the 
whole  ipace  of  five  hundred  years,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  indulgence  of  the  laws,  we  hear  not  of 
a  Imgle  inftance  of  a  divorce  :  Which  on  the  one 
hand  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  very  danger¬ 
ous  temptations  to  which  the  veftals  were  expof- 
ed  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  conjugal  union  was 
confirmed  by  found  morals. 

The  people  Till  Faulus  Emilius  reduced  Macedonia  by 
Unue°toCpay  tbe  defeat  °f  Perfeus,  and  brought  immenfe 
taxes  after  riches  to  the  publick  treafury,  a  tax  had  always 
tk>nrofUC"  been  paid  by  the  people,  which  was  fettled  by 
Macedonia.  the  cenfors  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes  ;  to 
which  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  extraordinary  con¬ 
tributions  were  added  :  But  from  that  time,  till 
after  the  death  of  Csefar,  they  were  not  fubjefted 
to  pay  any  tax ;  duties  on  merchandife,  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  lands  of  the  republick,  the  impofts 
levied  from  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
compofed  the  revenues  of  Rome.  At  the  end  of 
the  firft  Punick  war,  Livius  the  cenfor  laid  the 
firft  duty  upon  fait,  from  which  he  had  the  name 
of  Salinator . 
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Rome  was  chiefly  enriched  by  the  mines  of  Spanifh 
Spain.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  they  kept  plunder  of 
forty  thoufand  men  conftantly  employed  in  the  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  from  whence  they  from  foreign 
daily  received  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  naacn8’ 
and  fifty  Attick  min^e,  which  is  more  than  four 
talents.  The  plunder  brought  by  their  generals 
continually  increafed  the  publick  treafure,  to 
which  was  likewife  added  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
molt  opulent  nations  in  the  world.  Then  the 
oppreffion  and  knavery  of  the  publick  receivers* 
and  the  extortions  of  people  in  office  begun  : 

Then  it  was  that  the  wealth  of  individuals  intro¬ 
duced  pomp  and  luxury  into  private  houfes,  new 
and  imaginary  wants  and  diforders,  which  under¬ 
mined  the  very  foundation  of  the  publick  weal  . 

It  was  with  great  propriety -that  Scipio  Africanus 
faid,  while  two  confuls  were  canvaffing  for  the 
department  of  Spain  during  the  war  with  Viria- 
thus  in  609 — I  think  that  both  jloould  be  excluded ; 
the  one>  becaufe  he  has  nothing  5  and  the  other ,  be- 
cauje  he  never  thinks  he  can  have  enough. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  expedition  into  Afla  Grofs  igno~ 
againft  Antiochus  that  the  city  was  paved.  Five  Romani  for 
hundred  years  had  elapfed  before  they  had  any  the  fun  five 
method  of  meafuring  time.  Valerius  the  con-  ag 
ful  brought  a  fun  dial  from  Sicily  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after,  that 
Scipio  Nafica  introduced  the  clepjydm ,  by  which 
the  hours  were  meafured  in  the  night  as  well 
as  the  day.  Every  thing  but  the  art  of  war 
was  in  an  infant  date.  Their  knowledge  of 
phyfick  confided  in  family  recipes,  till  Archa¬ 
gates,  a  Greek,  came  to  exercife  that  employ¬ 
ment 
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ment  and  furgery,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal 
laid  fiege  to  Saguntum. 

Ennius,  their  firft  poet,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  compofed  the  Roman  hiftory  in  verfe* 
or  rather  in  meafured  profe.  His  cotemporary 
Nevius,  gave  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  Punick  war 
in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  were  the  firft  feeble 
rays  of  genius  which  was  to  furnifh  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  rnafterpieces  to  future  ages.  Here,  as  elfe- 
where,  we  find  the  ftudy  of  poetry  cultivated  be¬ 
fore  profe,  and  dedicated  to  the  commemoration 
of  events.  The  ancient  fatire  was  in  a  ftate  of 
barbarifm.  Fabius  Piftor,  confulofRome  in 
the  year  485,  had  written  upon  the  fubje£t  of 
the  Roman  hiftory,  but  his  work  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

It  was  from  their  connexion  with  Greece  that 
the  Romans  became  enlightened,  and  their  tafte 
and  manners  refined.  Terence  and  Plautus  ex¬ 
tricated  the  Roman  ftage  from  barbarity.  The 
laft  has  more  of  the  comick  power,  the  piquant 
bitter  fait  of  Ariftophanes ;  but  the  other,  who  is 
ftill  read  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  tranfplanted 
the  Attick  elegance  of  Menander  into  a  native 
country,  where  nothing  but  thorns  had  been  pro¬ 
duced,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  before  the 
time  of  thefe  two  poets.  It  has  been  alleged, 
that  Scipio  Emilianus  and  Laelius  joined  him  in 
the  compofition  of  his  pieces  ;  which  is  equally 
an  encomium  upon  them,  and  upon  Terence. 
Thefe  great  men  were  accompanied  upon  their 
expeditions  by  Polybius  the  hiftorian,  and  Panas- 
tius  the  philofopher.  By  this  time  the  love  of 
the  belles  lettres ,  philofophy,  and  the  lciences, 
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had  cleared  off  that  favage  ruft  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  derived  from  their  anceftors. 

Cato  the  cenfor,  though  himfelf  an  hiftorian  Cato  rails 
and  orator,  bitterly  complained  and  railed  againff  ^etorkian- 
the  Greeks,  whom  the  young  Romans  attended  and  phiiof- 
for  the  lake  of  improvement.  By  a  law  which  he  °1>hers' 
paffed,  the  rhetoricians  and  philolophers  were  ex¬ 
pelled,  whom  he  reprefented  as  dangerous  per- 
fons,  and  who  truly  were  fo,  when  they  only 
taught  the  art  of  puzzling  reafon  by  fophiflry, 
and  to  give  the  appearance  of  truth  to  falfehood. 

Under  fuch  inftrudtors,  the  Romans  could  ac¬ 
quire  nothing  but  vice  and  errour. 

But  what  had  Cato  to  apprehend  from  true  Learning 
philofophers  and  men  of  learning,  who  deferved  “vse“f^* 
that  name  ?  Mull  not  Rome  have  gained  by  in- 
ftrufrion  ?  Did  not  her  morals  require  to  be  more 
enlightened  and  rendered  more  agreeable  to  hu¬ 
manity  ?  Had  lhe  not  occafion  for  a  knowledge 
of  nature,  to  get  rid  of  prejudices,  to  call  in  the  / 
aid  of  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  geometry, 
and  all  the  fciences  ?  Were  not  the  charms  of 
literature  requifite  to  foften  the  feverity  of  her 
charatter,  and  make  her  a  model  to  the  reft  of 
the  world,  after  having  been  fo  long  an  objeft  of 
terrour  ?  Were  not  the  two  Scipios,  the  conquer¬ 
ors  of  Carthage,  worthy  of  as  high  efteem  as  the 
ancient  heroes,  who  were  unacquainted  with  eve¬ 
ry  thing  but  war  and  the  plough  ?  Would  the 
Varros,  Ciceros,  Virgils,  Horaces,  and  many 
others,  have  rendered  their  country  more  illus¬ 
trious  than  the  triumphs  of  all  her  generals,  if 
the  lavage  maxims  of  the  cenfor  had  always 
continued  to  prevail  ? 

It 
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It  is  true,  we  flia.ll  fee,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  learning  was  in  the  higheft  efteem,  Rome 
was  overrun  with  every  vice  j  but  this  corrup¬ 
tion  was  the  confequence  of  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur  ;  while  learning,  far  from  being  the  occafion 
of  the  evil,  might  have  furnilhed  a  remedy. 
Learning  may  be  abufed  as  well  as  religion, 
which  is  a  great  misfortune,  becaufe  the  object 
abufed  is  in  itfelf  a  great  bleffing. 

We  ftill  have  a  treadle  on  rural  affairs  (Dc  re 
Rujiica )  written  by  Cato,  which  is  a  valuable 
proof  of  the  tafte  the  ancient  Romans  had  for 
agriculture.  If  the  author  had  not  had  fo  great 
a  diflike  to  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  his  book  would  have  been  ftill  better. 
He  frequently  faid  that  there  were  three  things 
of  which  he  repented  ;  the  having  let  a  day  flip 
without  learning  any  thing ;  having  trufted  his 
wife  with  a  fecret ;  and  having  gone  by  fea  when 
he  might  have  travelled  by  land.  With  fuch  a 
paffion  for  learning,  how  came  he  to  be  fuch  a 
declared  enemy  to  foreign  fciences  ?  He  over- 
ftrained  every  thing,  but  true  wifdom  never 
overftrains  any  thing. 

There  is  one  thing  very  furprifing  to  us  which 
yet  was  very  common  at  Rome  j  to  fee  the  fame 
man  a  magiftrate,  a  warrior,  a  judge,  and  a 
general ;  an  able  pleader,  a  Ikilful  politician,  a 
ftatefman,  and  a  man  of  letters,  capable  of  Sig¬ 
nalizing  himfelf,  and  being  ufeful  in  all  thefe 
employments.  What  wonderful  men  !  Surely 
their  education  muft  have  been  very  different 
from  ours  !  How  limited  the  circle  in  which  our 
talents  are  confined  ! 
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EIGHTH  E  P  O  C  H  A. 

cThe  GRACCHI. — 'The  Corruption  of 

the  Republick. 

From  the  Tear  of  Rome  620  to  the  Tear  66 5. 


.CHAP.  I. 

The  Tribuneship  of  Tiberius  and  Caius 

Gracchus,  £s?c. 

THE  foreign  wars  in  which  Rome  had  been  Th„ 

engaged,  had  fufpended  the  difputes  be-  wretched 
tween  the  lenate  and  people,  but  their  original  the  peop?ec 
caufe  (till  fubfifted  3  and  though  the  plebeians  ^et^iurrce 
had  gained  feme  very  eminent  advantages,  and  quarrels 
both  confuls  were  fometimes  taken  from  their  or-  7zLtL e 
der,  yet  the  fituation  of  the  lower  people  was  not 
the  lefs  to  be  pitied.  That  equilibrium  which 
fhould  be  preferved  between  the  different  ranks, 
was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  prodigious  inequal¬ 
ity  of  fortune  3  the  riches  of  the  higher  orders 
increafing  the  poverty  of  the  lower.  The  mil- 
chief  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  pafiions  were 
whetted  by  opulence.  By  fubduing  the  world, 

Rome  was  arrived  at  that  fatal  point  in  which 
morals  had  loft  all  influence  3  every  barrier  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  very  foundation  of  the 
republick  undermined.  Tiberius  and  Cains 
<  Vot,  II.  D  Gracchus, 
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Gracchus,  two  men  of  fingular  merit  attempted 
a  reformation,  which  circumftances  rendered 
impraflicable  ;  their  rafli  undertaking  was  a  fig- 
nal  thrown  out  for  a  civil  war,  where  the  pub- 
lick  liberty  was  drowned  in  Roman  blood. 

The  illuftrious  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  mother  of  thefe  two  brothers,  had 
given  them  the  very  belt  education  ;  to  the  great 
qualities  of  the  foul,  they  added  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  a  cultivated  unaerilanding,  but  more 
particularly  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  fo  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  govern  the  multitude.  Tiberius,  who 
was  brother  in  law  of  Scipio  Emilianus,  and  fon 
in  law  of  Appius  Claudius,  a  perfon  of  confular 
dignity,  had  acquired  the  higheft  reputation 
both  civil  and  military,  when  the  office  of  tribune 
of  the  people  opened  a  way  for  his  zeal  or  his 
ambition  to  enter  that  career  in  which  he  was  af¬ 


terwards  to  fall.  According  to  fome  writers,  his 
mother  Cornelia  infpired  him  with  the  defign  of 
oppofmg  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  faying,  Why 
am  I  called  the  mother  in  law  of  Scipio,  and  not 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  ?  Is  not  your  name  Suf¬ 
ficiently  illuftrious  ?  It  depends  upon  you  to  make 
itfo.  A  love  of  glory  undoubtedly  might  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  thefe  expreffions,  but  it  is  very  much  to 
be  queftioned,  if  an  imprudent  refolution  could 
have  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  Cornelia.  Seeing 
the  whole  country  in  poffeflion  of  the  wealthy, 
and  inhabited  only  by  their  {laves ;  theexcefsof 
riches  on  the  one  hand,  and  wretched  poverty  on 
the  other ;  a  defire  of  refloring  Rome  to  her  an¬ 
cient  virtue  }  in  one  word,  a  fpirit  of  patriotilm 

probably  led  him  to  the  attempt,  and  perhaps 

engaging 
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engaging  at  firft,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  good 
citizen,  he  perfifted  in  it  with  all  the  violence  of 
the  leader  of  a  faftion.  Eager  zeal,  even  for  the 
caufe  of  the  publick,  fliould  be  attentively  re- 
ftrained  left  it  degenerate  intodeftrufrive  paffion. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ah  the 
the  Licinian  law  had  been  totally  neglefted  and 
defpifed.  So  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  five  the  wealthy, 
hundred  jugera  of  land,  the  patricians  had  ufurp- 
ed  a  confiderable  part  of  that  belonging  to  the 
republick  ;  and  the  wealthy  extended  their  pof- 
feffions  beyond  all  reafonable  bounds.  Thele 
lands,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  firft 
nobles  and  mod  virtuous  men  of  Rome,  were 
now  poffeffed  only  by  (laves,  employed  to  culti¬ 
vate  them  for  their  mafters,  and  exempted,  nay, 
even  excluded  from  ferving  in  the  army  ;  while 
nothing  but  indigence  was  the  portion  of  the 
people  who  were  deftined  to  protect  their  coun¬ 
try.  Such  heavy  grievances  feemed  infufferable 
in  a  republican  ftate,  but  the  moft  attentive  cau¬ 
tion  was  needful  to  effect  a  reformation. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  propofed  to  reftore  the  620. 
Licinian  law  to  its  former  vigour,  but  with  this  Tibev)us 
provilo,  that  all  which  the  wealthy  poffefied,  revive :  th© 
above  five  hundred  jugera>  fliould  be  paid  for  uw.niau 
out  of  the  publick  treafury.  The  patricians  ex¬ 
claimed  againft  the  propofal,  and  infifted  upon 
the  antiquity  of  their  poffeflion,  and  the  inconve¬ 
niences  anting  from  the  introduction  of  novelty. 

The  greater  the  oppofition,  the  more  did  the 
tribune  endeavour  to  animate  the  people.  The 
wild  beajls ,  faid  he,  have  their  dens ,  but  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome ,  who  are  called  the  mafters  of  the 
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world y  have  not  a  roof  to  hide  their  heads y  nor  $ 
foot  of  land  for  a  burying  place. 

He  fucceeds  The  patricians,  forefeeing  the  effects  which 
every'oppo-  fuch  language  would  produce,  had  recourfe  to 
imon.  their  ufual  policy,  and  gained  over  one  of  the 
tribunes,  who,  by  his  oppofition,  could  flop  the 
whole  proceedings.  Tiberius  was  excelfively 
aftonifhed,  to  fee  Offavius,  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  friend,  employing  his  power  of  tribune 
to  oppofe  him.  After  having,  in  vain,  made 
every  attempt  to  recover  him  to  his  party,  after 
the  moll  affedlionate  invitations  j  after  the  moll 
animated  controverfy,  but  without  the  leaffc  ill 
nature  on  either  fide,  he  entreated  the  people, 
either  to  depofe  him  or  Odtavius.  This  bold 
propofal  fucceeded  to  his  wilhes  ;  the  Liciniars 
law  was  revived,  and  he,  his  brother  Caius,  and 
his  father  in  law  Appius,  were  appointed  com- 
miffioners  to  fee  it  put  in  execution. 

He  difgufts  If  Tiberius  had  refted  here,  he  would  have 
cUnsPbynew  probably  rendered  his  work  complete  ;  but  he 
attempts.  ru}ned  liimfelf  by  pufhing  the  patricians  to  ex¬ 
tremity.  He  not  only  added  to  this  law,  that  the 
lands  of  the  republick  which  had  been  ufurped 
fhould  be  refumed,  but  as  there  was  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  to  fatisfy  all  the  poor,  he  diftributed 
among  them  the  treafures  of  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  had  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
and  riches  to  the  Roman  republick.  And  laft- 
ly,  to  fave  himfelf  from  the  refentment  of  his 
enemies,  though  contrary  to  rule,  he  required 
that  he  might  be  continued  in  the  tribuneihip, 
alleging  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  intereit- 
ing  the  people  in  his  prefervation. 
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Upon  this  the  fenators  were  refolved  to  ufe  Violence  of 
violent  meafures,  and  went  up  to  the  capitol,  con 
where  the  aflfembly  was  held.  Tiberius,  being  Til 
warned  of  his  danger,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  j^nd$ki]1 
which  was  the  fignal  agreed  upon  for  his  en-  ed. 
treating  the  protection  of  his  friends.  His  ene¬ 
mies  luppofed  that  he  was  afking  a  diadem,  and 
that  the  people  were  going  to  bellow  it,  of  which 
they  informed  the  fenate.  Minucius  Scevola, 
the  conful,  attempted  in  vain  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people,  but  Scipio  Nafica,  a  coufm  ger¬ 
man  of  the  tribune,  cried  out — -Since  we  are  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  conful ,  let  every  good  citizen  follow 
me.  He  ran  out  followed  by  a  crowd  of  fenators, 
who  were  joined  by  their  clients  armed  with 
clubs.  Tiberius  was  knocked  down  and  killed 
with  about  three  hundred  of  his  friends.  An  ex¬ 
ample  the  more  dreadful,  as  till  that  time  no 
Roman  blood  had  ever  been  fpilt  in  any  fedition. 

The  fenate  forgetting  their  former  moderation, 
becaufe  they  had  loft  their  ancient  manners,  juf- 
tified  what  was  done,  and  to  Drotedl  Nafica  from 

J  i 

the  vengeance  of  the  people,  fent  him  on  an  em- 
bafly  into  Afia,  where  he  died. 

So  great  was  the  averfion  of  the  nobles  againft  scipio  Emt- 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  that  even  Scipio  Emilianus,  ^eudslf”“ 
his  brother  in  law,  approved  of  the  murder,  fup-  having  ap • 
poling  that  the  tribune  wanted  to  fow  difeord  in  ^murder 
the  republick.  Being  infulted  by  the  populace 
upon  that  account — IFhat  would  have  become  cf 
you, ye  wretched  people,  cried  he,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  father ,  Paulus  Emilius ,  and  me  ?  You  would 
be  theflaves  of  your  enemies.  Is  this  the  way  you, 
fyehave  to  your  deliverers  ?  The  people  returned 

tQ 


He  retires  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  but  the  hero  with  his 
tromRome.  friend  Laslius,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  enjoy  his 
country  feat  at  Cajeta  in  tranquillity. 

He  returns  However,  he  returned  to  oppofe  the  feditious 

CarbcTthe  PurP°fe  of  Carbo  the  tribune,  who  propofed  a 
tribune.  law  for  continuing  the  tribunes  in  office  during 

the  pleafure  of  the  people,  without  a  new  elec¬ 
tion.  This  law  was  rejected  5  but  as  the  difturb- 
ances  continued  about  the  partition  of  lands, 
Scipio  was  on  the  point  of  being  named  didtator  in 
Mis  death.  the  year  6 24,  when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
Metellus,  who  was  the  great  rival  of  his  glory, 
was  fincerely  afflidted  for  the  lofs,  and  faid  to  his 
children — Go  and  affifl  at  the  funerals  of  the 
greateft  man  Rome  ever  produced ;  you  will  never 
fee  his  like  again . 

629.  In  the  mean  time  Caius  Gracchus,  who  was 
chu^chofen  a3  vimious>  as  zealous,  and  more  eloquent  than 


His  zeal  for  Never  did  tribune  fhew  more  adtivity  in  the 
the  people,  fervice  of  the  people.  To  the  divifion  of  the 
lands  he  added  fome  new  eftabliffiments,  partic¬ 
ularly  publick  granaries,  from  whence  the  poor 
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low  rate.  Being  as  much  matter  of  the  people 
as  he  was  detefted  by  the  nobles,  he  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  continued  tribune,  without  being  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  fate  of  his  brother. 

That  the  power  of  the  fenate  might  be  more 
and  more  weakened,  he  made  it  appear,  that 
very  unjuft  decifions  were  frequently  given  from 
the  tribunals,  and  that  the  judgment  of  ail  dif- 
putes  between  individuals  ought  to  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  knights, who  belonged  to  the  order 
of  Dlebeians  ;  and  he  procured  a  law  to  be  patted 
for  that  purpofe.  He  likewife  revived  the  ftat- 
ute  which  forbid  any  Roman  citizen  to  be  put 
to  death  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and 
people.  And  laftly,  he  undertook  to  procure 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  right  of  fuffi  age  in 
the  publick  affemblies,  to  all  the  allies  of  Rome 

in  Italy. 

This  fcheme,  which  was  too  favourable  to  the 
popular  faftion,  added  greatly  to  the  uneafinefs 
of  the  fenate,  who  fet  in  motion  the  fprings  of 
a  very  deep  policy  to  undermine  Gracchus. 
They  gained  over  Livius  Drufus,  a  young  trib¬ 
une  of  uncommon  abilities  and  irreproachable 
charafter.  They  fuggefted  to  him  how  he  ought 
to  aft,  to  acquire  an  influence  fuperiour  to  that 
of  his  colleague,  not  by  direft  oppofition,  but 
by  affefting  a  ftill  greater  zeal  for  promoting  the 
interefts  of  the  people.  Gracchus  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  a  colony,  which  was  lent  to  re¬ 
build  Carthage.  The  number  of  his  party  was 
greatly  leffened  by  his  abience,  while  that  of 
Livius  acquired  new  ftrength.  At  his  return  he 

found  his  colleagues  were  become  his  opponents, 

and 
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d.nd  prevented  his  being  elected  a  third  time  to 
the  tribunefhip.  His  mortal  enemy,  Opimius^ 
was  chofen  conful,  and  every  thing  feemed  to 
indicate  a  bioouv  termination  of*  the  difpute. 

...  The  people  were  afiembled  to  pafs  the  new 
the  conful  *aws  which  the  nobility  were  difgufted, 

makes  take  when  one  the.li<a°rs  of  Opimius,  palling 
near  Gracchus’s  friends,  infolently  exclaimed _ 

Make  way  there,  ye  worthlefs  people,  upon  which 
he  vvas  inftantly  killed.  The  conful  complained 
to  the  fenate,  and  was  authorifed  by  them  to  do 
whatever  he  thought  moft  expedient  for  the  good  of 
the  republick.  This  fet  form  vefted  him  with  the 
fupreme  authority,  and  he  ordered  the  knights 
to  take  arms.  Notwithftanding  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  an  affectionate  wife,  Gracchus  left 
his  houfe  without  any  guard,  though  the  danger 
was  manifeft.  After  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  laid 
flie,  what  confidence  is  to  be  placed  either  in  the 
laws,  or  in  the  gods  ?  An  enemy  to  all  violence, 
he  had  blamed  the  outrage  committed  upon  the 
perfon  of  the  liftor,  a  deed  which  was  moft  un- 
juftly  imputed  to  him  :  On  the  contrary,  his  ene¬ 
mies  were  animated  with  a  deteftable  defire  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  the  effects  could  not  but  be  dreadful. 

Opimius,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  attacked 
Mount  Aventine,  to  which  the  people  had  retired 
under  the  direction  of  Fulvius  ;  he  offered  par¬ 
don  to  ail  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
engaged  to  pay  for  the  heads  of  Fulvius  and 
Gracchus  their  weight  in  gold.  Being  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  people,  both  of  them  fell  ;  and 
above  three  thoufand  of  their  party  were  killed 
in  this  tumult.  All  their  bodies  were  thrown 


Death  of 
Caius.  A 
cruel  rnaf- 
facre. 


into  the  Tiber,  by  order  of  this  cruel  conful,  who 
had  the  impudence  to  ereit  a  temple  to  Concord, 
after  having  deluged  the  city  with  blood. 

That  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi  might  be  annul  -  The  laws  of 
led,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  rich  fhould  pay  a  annSied*1*1 
perpetual  Handing  rent,  in  proportion  to  the  9^™“^ 
quantity  of  land  they  poflefled,  and  the  produce  and  the  feu- 
be  divided  among  the  poor  :  But  thefe  rents  were  umpha’ut. 
very  foon  fuppreffed,  and  nothing  remained  to 
the  people  but  their  former  wretchednefs,  in- 
creafed  by  the  haughty  infolence  of  the  nobles. 

Opimius  being  accufed  of  the  maffacre  commit¬ 
ted  upon  fo  many  Romans,  gained  his  catrfe  be¬ 
fore  the  people  by  the  eloquence  of  Papirius  the 
conful.  It  was  even  determined,  that  the  con¬ 
ful,  with  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  might  free 
the  republick  from  any  dangerous  citizens, 

Without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the  allembly 
of  the  people. 

The  two  Gracchi  certainly  were  great  men.  iftheGrao 
Had  they  ailed  with  more  caution,  and  lefs  att/raTiny. 
warmth,  they  might  have  extricated  the  poor 
from  oppreffion,  or  at  lead:  have  procured  them 
a  milder  lot ;  but  if  they  became  feditious,  it 
was  not  fo  much  their  fault  as  the  fault  of  the 
rich,  who  were  void  of  companion  for  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  people  ;  however,  they  never  de¬ 
fer  ved  to  be  reproached  with  having  aimed  at 
tyranny  ;  and  the  fenate,  by  imputing  a  crime 
to  them  which  was  evidently  oppofite  to  their 
principles  and  conduit,  fought  only  to  deftroy 
them,  without  thinking  of  the  good  of  the  re¬ 
publick.  Pretences ferved  them  inftead  ofjuftice 
in  thefe  dreadful  executions,  which  taught  them 
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to  be  no  longer  fparing  of  Roman  blood.  The 
people  ereded  ftatues  to  the  two  illuftrious  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  fenate. 

The  death  Cornelia  had  always  looked  upon  her  two  Tons 
mother,  the  as  her  only  treafure,  yet  Die  bore  their  lofs  with 
Cornelia5  amazing  conftancy.  It  was  imagined  that  old 
age  or  calamities  had  deprived  her  of  her  feelings; 
cc  but  they  who  were  of  that  opinion ,  fays  Plu- 
tarch,  were  ignorant  that  a  fuperiour  genius , 
“  joined  to  a  liberal  education ,  adminijlers  pGW- 
*c  erf ul  remedies  againjl  affliction  ;  and  though 
“fortune  may  fometimes  opprefs  virtue ,  yet  fhe 
ec  cannot  deprive  it  of  that  ferenity  and  refolution 
cc  which  never  forfakes  it  in  the  day  of  adverfity” 
Cornelia  lived  in  retirement,  and  enjoyed  the 
peaceful  fociety  of  the  learned,  where  fhe  was 
honoured  by  all  men  of  real  merit,  as  a  perfect 
pattern  of  virtue  and  politenefs,  or  in  one  word, 
the  wonder  of  Rome.  When  fhewing  her  fons 
to  a  lady  who  was  fond  of  drefs,  thefe  are  my 
jewels ,  faid  fhe ;  it  was  the  expreffion  of  a  no¬ 
ble  mind,  which  made  her  duty  her  greateft 
delight. 


Revolt  of 
the  Haves* 


Eftabli  fo¬ 
ment  in 
Gaul. 


While  Rome  was  diftraded  by  thefe  difturb- 
ances,  the  flaves  in  Sicily  revolted,  and  gave  the 
title  of  king  to  one  of  their  number,  whofe  name 
was  Eunus.  Three  confuls  carried  on  the  war 
againft  them,  which  was  ended  with  the  taking 
of  Enna,  and  followed  by  a  moft  dreadful  maf- 
facre.  Some  time  after  the  Romans  fettled  col¬ 
onies  in  Trattf alpine  Gaul,  where  they  founded 
Aix  in  Provence  and  Narbonne.  They  con¬ 
quered  the  Allobroges  and  the  people  of  Arver- 
num  ( Auvergnacs )  againft  whom  they  employed 

both 
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both  treachery  and  open  hoftilities.  The  Dal-  The  Dai- 

\ .«  .  rl  i  i  matians 

matians  were  likewiie  reduced.  fubdued. 

My  plan  forbids  me  to  enter  into  thde  details  ; 
it  is  of  greater  confequence  to  obferve,  that  the 
conful  Scaurus  returning  from  Gaul,  in  the  year 
638,  employed  his  foldiers  to  dig  canals  in  the 
countries  of  Placentia  and  Parma,  where  the. 
overflowings  of  the  Po,  and  other  rivers,  formed 
impaflfable  marfhes.  Such  falutary  works  are 
entitled  to  greater  encomiums  than  the  gaining 
of  conquefts.  Let  us  likewife  take  notice  of  a 
Angular  inftance  of  integrity  highly  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Papirius  Carbo,  who  had  been  conful,  and  Noble  ac- 
the  great  enemy  of  the  Gracchi,  was  profecuted 
by  the  orator  Craflus,  who  was  at  that  time  a  fas. 
very  young  man.  Papirius  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  flaves,  who  Hole  his  ftrong  box,  which 
was  full  of  private  papers,  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  profecutor.  Craflus,  (truck  with 
horrour  at  the  treachery,  did  not  open  the  box, 
from  whence  he  could  have  had  the  cleared  evi¬ 
dence,  but  fent  it  back  to  Papirius  with  the 
flave  in  chains,  faying,  I  would  rather  Jee  a  guilty 
enemy  ejcape ,  than  deftroy  him  by  any  unworthy 
means .  Papirius  was  notwithdanding  convict¬ 
ed,  and  went  into  voluntary  banifhment,  where 
he  poifoned  himfelf. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

“The  Wickednefs  of  Jugurtha. — He  corrupts 
the  Senate. — War  declared  againft  that 
Prince. 

• 

Dreadful  A  T  Rome  every  thing  was  become  venal, 

inVhe  feni  an<^  ^  morals  t^e  chief  citizens  were 

ate.  tainted  by  abominable  corruption.  The  im- 
menfe  treafures  which  had  been  poured  in  upoa 
them  from  all  nations,  had  kindled  a  paffion  for 
the  poffeffion  of  riches,  which  extinguifhed  ever^ 
fentiment  of  virtue  and  honour.  We  need  only 
to  read  the  account  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  as 
given  by  Salluft,  to  fee  the  fenate  in  the  molt 
odious  light,  as  a  body  of  men  who  had  fold 
themfelves  for  every  purpofe  of  iniquity. 

Jugurtha  The  old  king  MafTiniffa,  that  faithful  ally  of 
Rome?  at  Rome,  left  three  fons,  who  jointly  governed  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  till  by  the  death  of  the  two 
others,  Micipfa  remained  foie  matter.  Though 
he  had  two  children,  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal, 
he  adopted  Jugurtha,  a  natural  fon  of  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  had  already  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  by  his  valour,  and  whole  ambition  he  hoped 
to  reftrain  by  gratitude  ;  but  he  was  fcarce  dead 
when  Jugurtha  begun  to  put  his  ambitious 
fchemes  in  practice.  Hiemplal  was  his  firft  vic¬ 
tim,  and  Adherbal  looking  upon  that  murder  as 
the  prelude  to  his  own  deftruction,  railed  an  army 
for  his  protection  ;  but  having  loft  a  great  part  of 
his  territories,  he  went  to  Rome  to  fue  for  juftice. 

.  .  .  The 
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The  murderer  had  been  a  long  time  certain,  He  brIbes 
that  the  moft  enormous  crimes  might  be  palli- 
ated,  in  the  eyes  of  the  fenators,  by  the  power  of  quitted, 
money,  and,  accordingly,  his  liberalities  fpoke 
favourably  for  him  in  the  fenate,  where  the  ma¬ 
jority  declared  in  his  favour.  They  contented 
themfelves  with  fending  ten  commiffioners  into 
Africa;  and  Jugurtha,  by  bribing  Opimius,  who 
was  at  their  head,  not  only  was  declared  inno¬ 
cent,  but,  in  the  divilion  of  the  kingdom,  pro¬ 
cured  whatever  could  be  obtained  from  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  avaricious  judges,  whofe  favour  he  had 
purchafed. 

Being  refolved  to  ufurp  the  remainder,  he  He  contiB=» 
very  foon  took  up  arms  again,  and  purfuing  ^minai 
Adherbal,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  Cirtha,  he  enter?rifes* 
inverted  that  place.  Rome  feemed  to  be  pro¬ 
voked,  and  new  commiffioners  were  fent.  Scau- 
rus,  the  chief  of  the  fenate,  fpoke  the  language 
of  a  Roman,  threatened  the  ufurper,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  immediately  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  but 
ftill  deceit  and  bribery  prevailed.  The  depu¬ 
ties  departed,  and  Adherbal,  being  deferted, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  was  aflaffinated 
by  Jugurtha.  That  monrter,  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  his  brothers,  arrogantly  enjoyed  their 
fpoils. 

It  was  not  poffible  longer  to  wink  at  fuch  642. 
crying  enormities  ;  and  the  Roman  people  in-  of  Thenjif- 
filled  upon  taking  cognizance  of  them.  The  gurthine 
fenate,  feeing  the  neceffity  of  giving  fome  proof 
of  their  juftice  and  vigour,  refolved  to  carry  the 
war  into  Numidia.  Calpurnius  Pifo,  the  conful, 
fet  out  with  Scaurus  his  lieutenant ;  they  were 

both 
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both  avaricious,  and  confequently  inclined  to 
betray  their  truft.  Jugurtha  made  propofals  to 
them,  and  having  obtained  an  interview,  pro¬ 
cured  an  advantageous  peace,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  coft  him  a  confiderable  fum. 

Being  fum-  Whilft  the  lenate  remained  in  filence,  Mem- 
Rome,  after  mlus>  a  tribune  of  the  people,  loudly  exclaimed 
chaftda11"*  again^  tbe  mercenary  prevaricators,  and  deter- 
peace,  he  mined  that  Jugurtha  fhould  be  fummoned  to  ap- 

im'punity  by  Pear> tbat  tbey  might  judge  whether  his  fubmif- 
biibery.  fion  was  fincere  or  pretended.  The  Numidian 
depending  upon  his  treafures  and  the  contempti¬ 
ble  meannefs  of  his  numerous  partizans,  arrived 
at  Rome,  and  gained  over  one  of  the  tribunes. 
He  even  caufed  one  of  his  relations,  who  laid 
claim  to  his  crown,  to  be  affaffinated,  and  yet 
came  oft  unpunifhed.  At  leaving  Rome  he 
exclaimed,  O  venal  city  !  thou  wouldeft  Joon  be 
deftroyed ,  if  thou  couldejl  find  any  one  to  pur - 
chafe  thee . 


To  complete  the  infamy,  Scaurus,  at  the  head 


Scaurus, 
who  had 
been  bribed 


been  bribed, 


judged  and5  tors  who  had  been  corrupted  by  Jugurtha,  ban 


h?"accom-  ifhed  his  own  accomplice,  Calpurnius,  and  fome 
pUces.  other  fenators,  and  even  a  pontiff,  though  till 
this  inftance,  no  pontiff  had  ever  been  exiled. 
The  moft  criminal  fometimes  affeft  the  greateft 
feverity,  as  if  they  could  hope  to  efcape  the  pub- 
lick  cenfure  by  punifhing  others. 


The  war  having  been  renewed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Aulus  Pofthumius,  a  cowardly  indii- 
creet  general,  he  was  obliged  by  Jugurtha  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke  ;  but  Metellus,  the  conful, 
wiped  out  this  ftain  which  was  thrown  upon 


his 
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his  country.  After  having  fruitlefsly  attempted 
by  fedu&ion  to  get  Jugurtha  into  his  poflfeffion, 
either  dead  or  alive,  (for  the  principles  of  hon¬ 
our,  which  fhould  regulate  all  proceedings,  even 
with  refpeft  to  a  perfidious  enemy,  were  totally 
relaxed)  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  that  the  king  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fub- 
mit.  Befides  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  filver,  he  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
all  his  elephants,  and  a  part  of  his  horfes  and 
arms.  After  this,  being  ordered  to  make  his 
appearance  before  Metellus,  diftruft  revived  his 
drooping  courage.  Though  he  had  been  al¬ 
ready  ftript  of  his  refources,  he  refolved  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war,  choofing  rather,  as  he  faid,  to  die 
in  the  field,  than  to  prefent  to  the  yoke  a  head 
ornamented  with  a  diadem. 

Metellus  had  chofen  for  his  lieutenant  the 
famous  Marius,  a  plebeian  of  obfcure  birth, 
^without  learning  or  education,  but  devoured  by 
ambition,  who  had  been  hardened  to  toil  from 
his  infancy,  fober,  bold,  and  indefatigable*  At 
the  fiege  of  Numantia,  this  warrior  had  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  Scipio  Africanus.  From  be¬ 
ing  a  private  foldier,  he  had  been  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  cohort,  e!e6ted  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  at  laft  pretor,  after  having  twice 
canvafted  for  the  edilefhip  without  fuccefs.  He 
was  one  of  thofe  impetuous  characters  which 
nothing  can  divert  from  their  purpofe,  equally 
capable  of  doing  the  greateft  good,  or  the  great- 
eft  mifchief,  according  as  conjunctures  are  fa¬ 
vourable,  or  intereft  guides. 

Marius, 
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ful,  a  dan¬ 
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choien  con- 
ful. 


He  Is  ap¬ 
pointed  to 
the  com¬ 
mand. 


He  inveighs 
againft  the 
nobles. 


Metellus 
recalled, 
but  honour¬ 
ed  at  Rome* 
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Marius,  aiming  at  the  confulfhip,  and  to 
make  himfelf  appear  to  advantage,  was  not 
afhamed  to  cenfure  Metellus,  his  general  and 
benefactor.  He  accufed  him  of  a  timid  tardi- 
nefs,  and  boafted,  that  he  could  finifh  the  war 
with  half  the  troops  in  a  fingle  campaign.  He 
procured  leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  can vafs  for  the 
higheft  office  of  the  republick  ;  and  when  there, 
redoubled  his  inveCtives,  both  againft  the  illuf- 
trious  Metellus,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  no¬ 
bility.  In  a  word,  he  fo  gained  the  people,  that 
he  was  chofen  conful,  and  appointed  to  profe- 
cute  the  Jugurthine  war,  though  the  fenate  had 
affigned  that  province  to  Metellus,  for  the  third 
time,  in  quality  of  proconful.  Thus  did  am¬ 
bition  triumph. 

Marius  being  become  'more  bold  than  ever 
in  his  fpeeches  to  the  people,  before  his  depart¬ 
ure  gave  free  vent  to  his  gall  againft  the  nobili¬ 
ty,  treating  them  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
extolling  himfelf  with  infolent  haughtinefs. 
The  fpeech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Salluft  is  a 
picture  of  his  charaCler  and  fentiments.  There 
may  be  eafily  traced  the  firm  uncultivated  fen¬ 
timents  of  a  foldier  who  places  all  merit  in 
military  accomplishments.  However,  his  ex¬ 
travagant  declamations  contain  very  ufeful  max¬ 
ims,  well  calculated  to  make  every  man,  who  is 
proud  of  his  birth,  blufh  at  having  difgraced  it 
by  unworthy  aCtions. 

Such  cenfure  could  never  be  applied  to  Me¬ 
tellus  :  He  was  prudent,  and  he  was  a  conqueror. 
He  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclu- 
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lion,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the 
command  fnatched  out  of  his  hands  by  an  un¬ 
grateful  wretch  whom  he  himfelf  had  raifed* 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  difpelling  any  unjuft  fufpicions  that  might 
have  been  conceived  againft  him*  and  a  triumph 
was  decreed  to  him  by  the  people*  with  the  fur- 
name  of  Numidicus.  Having  been  accufed  by 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  pillaging  the  province,  the 
Roman  knights  refufed  to  examine  his  accompts* 
which  he  produced  for  his  vindication.  The 
Jirongefi  proof  of  his  innocence ,  faid  they*  is  the 
teftimony  of  his  whole  life .  Was  not  an  accufa- 
tion  fo  concluded  equal  to  a  triumph  ? 

Notwithftanding  the  military  fkill  and  cour-  647. 

age  of  Marius,  the  Jugurthine  war  was  not  fin-  delivered 
iffied  but  by  treachery.  Sylla,  his  queftor,  who  up  to  the 
very  loon  became  his  rival  ieduced  Bocchus,  £°™"u\br 
king  of  Mauritania*  and  fon  in  law  of  Ju  gurtha*  treacheryi 
from  his  alliance  with  the  king*  and  then  per- 
fuaded  him  to  deliver  up  that  prince  in  the  molt 
infamous  manner  to  the  Romans.  After  having 
wavered  for  fome  time  between  the  calls  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  temptations  of  intereft,  Bocchus  ar- 
refted  his  father  in  law,  who*  on  the  fecurity  of 
the  word  of  honour  of  his  fon*  came  to  hold  a 
conference*  at  which  he  was  made  to  expett  that 
Sylla  fhould  be  put  in  his  power.  The  king  of 
Numidia  was  led  to  Rome,  loaded  with  chains, 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  Marius,  where  he  en¬ 
dured  the  humiliating  infults  of  thefoldiery,  and 
perifhed  in  a  dungeon,  the  vi£tim  of  his  own 

^OL#  E  wickednefs* 

*  M.  Millot  muff  here  be  mi/taken,  Bocchus  being  the 
lather  in  law  of  Jugurtha* 
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wicked nefs,  and  of  the  revenge  of  a  corrupted 
republick,  become  contemptible  even  in  the 
bofom  of  victory. 

Rome  en-  The  plunder  of  his  kingdom  amounted  to 

wifeebylthis  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
war.  gold,  and  near  fix  thoufand  pounds  of  filver  be- 

fides  coined  money.  War,  which  has  been  fo 
ruinous  to  modern  nations,  always  enriched  the 
Romans.  Should  we  then  be  furprifed,  when  we 
fee  that  their  ambition  commonly  concluded  one 
war  only  to  begin  another  ?  But  we  are  now  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  period  in  which  the  fpoils  of 
the  world  were  only  to  ferve  as  food  for  civil  war, 
when  the  defire  of  tearing  it  from  one  another 
made  the  people  become  the  greateft  enemies  of 
the  republick,  and  when  Rome  at  lalt  was  to  be: 
punifhed  by  the  wickednefs  of  her  own  children* 
for  the  many  adls  of  injuftice  fhe  did  to  mankind. 


CHAP.  III. 

Invafion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. — Dread¬ 
ful  Corruption  of  the  Republick. — The  Soci  al 
War. 


iffiB 


Invafion  of 
the  Cimbri 
3nd  Teu¬ 
tones. 


THESE  infatiable  conquerors  were  very  foon 
in  danger  of  lofing  the  fruit  of  all  their  vie-, 
tories,  by  a  dreadful  deluge  of  barbarians.  The 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  ifiuing  from  the  north  of 
Europe  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bahick, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Norici,  atprefent  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Tirol,  and  afterwards  into  Gaul,  where 
they  were  joined  by  fome  of  the  people  of  the 
Gaulilh  diftri&s.  They  defeated  five  confuls, 

with 
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with  a  dreadful  daughter.  In  the  year  648, 
Rome  loft:  fourfcore  thoufand  men  in  a  fingle 
engagement.  mobanH  gfrj  4.. 

Marius  alone  feemed  to  be  capable  of  recov¬ 
ering  thefe  Ioffes.  The  laws  did  not  allow  an 
abfent  perfon  to  be  chofen  conful,  and  made  it 
neceffary  that  ten  years  fhould  elapfe  before  any 
one  could  be  reeledted  ;  however,  they  waved 
the  common  form,  Marius  was  appointed  con¬ 
ful  for  the  fecond  time,  before  he  returned  from 
Africa,  and  chofen  for  four  years  fucceffively,  till 
the  barbarians  were  totally  defeated.  Avery 
dangerous  precedent  in  a  republican  government. 

His  capacity  and  courage  were  equally  dis¬ 
played  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  firft  begun.  His 
army  was  fubje&ed  to  the  moft  rigid  difcipline. 
His  nephew,  a  legionary  tribune,  of  a  very  de¬ 
bauched  chara&er,  having  been  killed  by  a  fol- 
dier,  whom  he  had  infulted,  the  homicide  fo  far 
from  being  punifhed,  was  rewarded.  Marius, 
who  was  politician  enough  to  profit  by  the  fu- 
perftition  of  his  country,  with  great  parade  led 
about  a  pretended  prophetefs,  to  whom  he  dic¬ 
tated  oracles,  and  who  feemed  to  imprefs  the 
ftamp  of  divinity  upon  all  his  proje&s.  Having 
been  challenged  to  fingle  combat  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  enemy — If  he  is  defir ous  to  die,  faid 
the  conful  coldly,  let  him  hang  himfelf. 

The  Teutones,  though  feparated  from  the 
Cimbri,  were  formidable  by  their  number  and 
bravery.  Defpifing  their  infults,  and  accuftom- 
tng  his  troops  not  to  be  difmayed  at  their  ap¬ 
peal  ance  or  their  cries,  Marius  did  not  choofe  to 
hazard  an  engagement  till  he  thought  he  was  fe- 
c  ure  °f  a  victory  ;  But  he  at  laft  cut  them  en- 

E  2  tirely 
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tirely  to  pieces  at  Aix  in  Provence,  where,  it  h 
laid,  they  loft  above  an  hundred  thoufand  mere. 
The  following  year,  being  the  fifth  of  his  conful- 
fhip,  he  likewifc  defeated  the  Cimbri  at  Vercel- 
las,  while  they  were  laying  wafte  the  country  of 
Italy.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
thele  barbarians,  both  men  and  women,  hanged 
themfelves  in  defpair,  rather  than  furvive  their 
defeat,  and,  when  they  could  find  no  more  trees, 
they  tied  themfelves  by  the  neck  to  the  tails  of 
their  horfes,  or  the  horns  of  their  bullocks. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  fubdued  the  Romans  - 
if  they  had  been  as  well  difciplined,  but  they 
knew  only  how  to  fight  like  madmen,  and  die 
with  courage.  Catulus,  the  proconful,  who, 
with  Sylla,  commanded  a  part  of  the  army,  had 
a  greater  lhare  in  gaining  the  vi&ory  than  Ma¬ 
rius,  and  partook  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the 
triumph.  Neverthelefs,  Catulus  is  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten,  fo  much  does  reputation  fome- 
times  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

Marius  in  faving  the  republick,  fought  only  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  Having  an  infatiable  de¬ 
fire  for  honours,  and  facrificing  every  thing  to 
his  love  of  power,  by  bribery  and  cringing,  he 
procured  the  confulfhip  for  the  fixth  time  ;  ancf 
though  the  great  Metellus  was  upon  the  lift,  he 
found  means  to  caufe  a  man  of  no  merit  to  be 
appointed  his  colleague.  He  formed  the  ftridleft 
union  with  Saturninus,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  Glaucia,  the  pretor,  two  men  who  were 
equally  enemies  to  virtue  and  the  publick  weal. 

Saturninus  propofed  an  Agrarian  law  with 
the  following  claufe — -<f  That  the  Jenate  Jhould 

“  oblige 
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(i  oblige  them/elves  by  oath ,  to  confirm  whatever 
cc  was  enabled  by  the  people,  with  this  penalty, 

<c  that  every  Jenator  who  refiujed  to  take  it,  fhould 
“  be  degraded,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talents." 

The  crafty  conful,  who  at  firft  affected  oppo- 
fition,  afterwards  declared  in  favour  of  it,  with 
an  equivocal  reffridtion,  which  drew  the  fenators 
into  the  fnare.  Metellus,  whom  he  wanted  to  Mete]]uc 
deffroy,  perfifting  fingly  to  refufe  it,  was  baniffi-  tani/W. 
ed.  Either  things  mufi  change,  faid  he,  on  leav¬ 
ing  Rome,  and  the  people,  feeing  their  err  our,  will 
recal  me  ■,  or  they  will  not  change,  and  then  I 
mufi  congratulate  myfelf  on  being  abfent  from  my 
country.  They  did  change,  and  even  from  the 
violence  of  Saturninus,  who  pulhed  matters  to 
fpch  extremity,  that  he  was  forfaken  by  Marius. 

That  tribune  being  anxious  to  have  Glaucia  653. 
chofen  conful,  caufed  his  competitor  Memmius  Saturnintw 
to  be  publickly  affafiinated  ;  upon  which  the  fen-  his  violence 
ate,  as  was  the  cuftorn  in  cafes  of  great  danger,  SS 
ordered  the  confuls  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of 
the  repubiick.  They  armed  againft  the  rioters, 
and  purfued  Saturninus  into  the  capitol,  where 
he  and  Glaucia  were  both  maffacred  notwith- 
ftanding  the  defire  which  Marius  had  to  fave 
them.  Marius  very  foon  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  Metellus  recalled,  who,  in  the  bofom  of 
virtue  and  philofophy,  confoled  himfelf  for  the 
opprefiions  he  had  fuffered  ;  and  whofe  banifii- 
ment,  according  to  a  Roman  hiftorian  (Velleius 
Paterculus)  did  him  more  honour  than  all  his 
dignities,  and  all  his  triumphs.  Before  his  ar¬ 
rival,  Marius,  upon  fbme  vain  pretence,  went 
into  Alia,  that  he  might  not  witnefs  the  glory 

of 
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of  a  rival  who  had  been  oppreffed  by  his  am- 

bitiQp./r  „  -  r 
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The  republick,  having  attained  the  higheft 
point  of  greatnefs,  tottered  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  That  generous  patriotifnn, which  made 
individuals  facrifice  their  own  intereft  to  the 
good  of  the  ftate,  was  almoft  totally  forgotten. 
The  citizens  of  the  greateft  merit  became  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  wor chiefs.  Rutilius  being  bafely 
accufed,  becaufe  of  his  having  reproved  the  pub- 
lick  receivers  for  being  guilty  of  extortion,  went 
into  a  voluntary  exile,  rather  than  ftoop  to  offer 
a  defence.  Upon  one  of  his  acquaintance  fay¬ 
ing  to  him,  that  a  civil  war  would  very  foon 
make  it  an  eafy  matter  to  have  him  recalled,  he 
replied — What  harm  have  I  done  to  you ,  that  you 
Jhould  wijh  me  Juch  an  unhappy  rejloration  ?  May 
my  country  rather  blujh  at  my  being  in  banijhmenty 
than  affdffed  at  my  return  ! 

To  enrich  themfelves,  the  tax  gatherers  may 
be  faid  to  have  wafted  the  provinces.  Being 
knights,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  in  the  poffeffion 
of  their  order,  they  were  not  apprehenfive  of  in¬ 
quiries  being  made  into  their  conduit,  or  thefe- 
verity  of  j  uftice.  Befides,  did  not  the  produce 
of  their  rapacious  plunderings  procure  them  im¬ 
portance  with  their  riches,  and,  in  fome  degree, 
a  title  to  impunity  ?  ^ “fo  noa- 

The  greateft  officers  in  the  ftate  gave  into  a 
parade  of  opulence  and  the  caprices  of  luxury, 
which  give  room  to  fuppofe,  or  always  bring 
after  them,  a  depravation  of  manners. 

Craffus  the  orator,  though  he  was  cenfor, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  magnificence,  which 

would 
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would  have  been  punifhed  in  former  times  as  a 
lhameful  irregularity.  According  to  Macro- 
bius,  he  was  fo  fond  of  a  tame  lamprey,  that 
after  the  death  of  the  fifh  he  wore  mourning, 
and  had  a  monument  erected  to  its  memory. 

A  fenator,  who  was  tribune  of  the  people  (for 
the  patricians  came  to  be  defirous  of  that  of¬ 
fice)  caufed  the  law  to  be  annulled  which  lim¬ 
ited  the  expenfes  of  the  table,  reprefenting  it 
as  the  ruft  of  harfh  uncivilized  antiquity .  In  a 
word,  the  pafiions  were  daily  inflamed  by  new 
vices,  and  one  fpark  was  fufficient  to  kindle  a 
civil  war,  to  which  that  of  the  allies  ferved  as 
a  prelude. 

The  Italian  (hates,  allies  of  Rome,  had  for  a  662. 
long  time  hoped  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges  of  Roman  citizens.  Caius  Gracchus,  to  which  oc- 
ftrengthen  his  party,  had  endeavoured  to  pro-  sooL" 
cure  this  important  advantage  to  the  Latins, 
and  loft  his  life  in  the  attempt.  Drufus,  the 
tribune,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  birth,  formed  a  chimerical  fcheme 
to  gratify  the  allies,  and  all  the  different  orders 
of  the  ftate.  Seeking  to  redrefs  great  evils,  he 
occafioned  ftill  greater,  which  is  a  common  con¬ 
sequence  when  vice  prevails.  He  propofed 
Agrarian  laws,  the  fettling  of  new  colonies,  and 
the  difiribution  of  corn  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor:  He  likewife  propofed  that  the  adminif- He  deprives 
tration  of  juftice  fhould  be  (hared  between  the  ^knighw 
fenators  and  the  knights,  as  the  knights  had  pub-  of  thTir  juf 
lickly  abufed  that  power  ;  and  that  any  magif-  thoril//' 
crate  who  fhould  prevaricate  in  the  execution  of 
that  office  fhould  be  brought  to  a  trial.  It  was 

faid. 
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laid,  though  upon  what  authority  is  not  known, 
that  he  intended  to  indemnify  the  knights,  by 
caufing  three  hundred  of  them  to  be  admitted 
into  the  lenate.  As  the  allies  had  very  con* 
fideiable  influence  by  means  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  Drufus  won  them  over  to  his 
intereft,  by  promifing  them  the  privileges  of 
citizens.  So  well  did  he  know  how  to  man¬ 
age  the  tempers  of  the  people  that  notwith- 

llanding  the  warmeft  oppofition,  his  laws  were 
pafled. 

He  could  Befides  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  the 
"he  rights  of  nurnber  of  citizens  being  multiplied  without 
the  city  for  end,  there  was  one  great  obftacle  to  the  preten- 
fions  0£  tjle  ajjjes>  The  Romans  could  not  con¬ 
tent  to  make  thefe  people  their  equals,  whom 
they  had  always  looked  upon  as  their  fubje&s  ; 
and  in  this  refpedt,  Drufus  felt  the  weaknefs  of  * 
his  influence.  The  allies,  having  loft  all  hope  of 
feeing  his  promife  made  good,  fome  of  them  en¬ 
tered  into  a  refolution  to  affaflinate  the  confute. 
The  tribune  being  informed  of  the  confpiracy, 
had  the  generofity  to  acquaint  Philippus  the  con- 
Notwith-  ful,  who  was  his  greatelt  enemy.  As  a  reward 
“rbe  of  his  fervice,  he  was  himfelf  affaflinated  very 
te°n  after.  An  anecdote  has  been  related  of 
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The  death  of  Drufus  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  the  Revolt  of 
war  of  the  allies,  who  had  concerted  to  revolt.  ThealSocial 
They  took  up  arms  and  were  the  more  formi-  war- 
dable,  as  they  were  accuftomed  to  the  military 
knowledge  and  difcipline  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
without  them  Rome  had  never  conquered.  The 
Samnites  and  Marfi  were  at  their  head.  They 
formed  a  plan  of  a  new  republick  upon  the  model 
of  that  whole  yoke  they  wanted  to  fhake  off,  and 
appointed  conluls,  pretors,  and  other  magiftrates 
for  themfelves.  They  fought  againft  the  belt 
Roman  generals,  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Pompey, 
and  after  the  firft  campaign,  fent  to  Rome  to  de¬ 
mand  juftice,  and  to  claim  a  fhare  of  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  had  contributed  to  procure. 

The  lenate  replied  with  their  ufual  fteadinels, 
that  their  demands  might  be  attended  to,  if  they 
laid  down  their  arms  and  acknowledged  their 
fault,  but  if  they  did  not  comply,  let  them  take 
care  how  they  fent  any  more  ambaflfadours. 

From  that  time  they  fought  with  ftill  greater 
inveteracy,  and  with  various  fuccefs,  till  Ro¬ 
man  policy  found  it  neceffary  to  employ  arti¬ 
fice  as  well  as  refolution.  After  having  enroll-  Roman  pol¬ 
ed  her  freedmen,  contrary  to  cuftom,  Rome 
artfully  granted  the  privileges  of  the  city  to 
thofe  of  the  allies  who  had  continued  in  their  them  citi- 
duty,  and  alfo  to  fuch  of  the  reft  as  made  prop-  zens* 
er  fubmiffion,  fo  that  the  Social  war  relaxed  all 
at  once.  Each  people  withdrawing  from  the 
league,  in  order  to  obtain  the  objedt  of  their 
pretenfions  by  a  feparate  treaty.  »The  Samnites 
and  the  Lucanians  alone  obftinately  perfifted 
in  the  war. 

The 
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_.o . .  The  i'enate  very  foon  difcovered  a  means  of 

rendering  that  which  had  been  obtained  with  fo 
allies  in-  much  difficulty,  of  very  little  ufe  to  the  allies, 
trlbudng **"  Inllead  of  diliributing  them  among  the  thirty 

amTngthe  five  mbes>  where>  from  their  number,  they' 
•id.  would  have  had  a  majority  of  votes,  they  com- 

pofed  eight  new  tribes,  who,  as  they  were  to 
give  their  voices  laft,  could  have  no  fort  of  in¬ 
fluence  :  However,  they  contented  to  this,  ei- 
ther  from  their  not  feeing  what  would  be  the 
confequence  of  fuch  an  arrangement,  or  that 
they  were  fufficiently  gratified  by  being  admit¬ 
ted  as  citizens. 

J^eknights  After  the  death  of  Drufus  all  his  laws  were 
the  admin-  annulled  ;  but  Plautius  the  tribune  fucceeded 

jurtice°.nof  betcer  in  dripping  the  knights  of  their  jurif- 
diction.  Ide  caufed  a  law  to  be  palled  to  make 
each  tribe  name  fifteen  of  their  number  to  try 
civil  caufes  ;  but  the  audacioufnefs  of  the  wick- 
a  dreadful  ed  could  no  longer  be  reftrained.  Afellio,  the 
pumped,  pretor,  who  prote&ed  the  poor  againft  the  ufury 
and  inful ts  of  their  creditors,  was  affaffinated 
at  the  very  time  he  was  offering  up  a  facri- 
fice,  without  the  fenate  being  able  to  dif- 
cover  the  authors  of  fuch  an  atrocious  and 
glaring  crime. 

Human  vie-  The  pradtice  of  facrificing  human  vidtims 

Ums  torb.d-  foad  taken  place  on  particular  occafions,  but  they 
had  been  lately  forbidden.  It  was  an  homage 
paid  to  humanity :  But  we  fhall  foon  fee  both 
citizens  and  the  republick  facrificed  to  gratify 
frantick  paffions.  - 
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CHAP.  I. 

•  '  T  _  -w 

Marius  and  Sylla  begin  the  Civil  War. 

THE  Social  war  being  ended,  it  was  but  ThegocU1 
making  one  ftep  farther  to  involve  the  re-  war  led  to 
publick  in  all  the  horrours  of  a  civil  war.  It  waersC.m\ 
was  no  longer  new  to  fee  that  blood  flowing 
which  nature  and  the  laws  fliould  have  rendered 
precious  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  different  fac¬ 
tions  had  made  a£ts  of  opprefilon  perfefldy  fa¬ 
miliar.  When  an  ambitious  man  is  defirous  of 
carrying  his  point  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  find  minifters  for  his  outrageous  pur- 
pofes ;  of  which  Marius  and  Sylla  fet  a  dreadful 
example.  We  have  already  made  the  reader 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  Marius,  but  the  other 
deferves  to  be  better  known. 

He  was  of  the  illuflrious  family  of  the  Cor-  Syiia  diftin. 
nelii,  and  defcended  from  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
who  had  been  expelled  the  fen  ate,  by  the  Cen-  and  noble 
Tors,  in  the  year  of  Rome  477,  becaufe  he  had  birth* 
filver  plate  in  his  poffeffion  to  the  amount  of 
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more  than  a  hundred  and  five  ounces,  and  from 
that  time  not  one  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
had  attained  the  rank  of  conful.  Sylla  being 
pofieffed  of  the  happieft  genius,  improved  by 
learning  and  politenefs,  excited  by  ambition, 
and  a  love  of  glory,  with  courage,  a&ivity,  and 
exceffive  pliancy  of  difpofition,  was  perfeftly 
qualified  for  raifing  the  honour  of  his  family. 
Though  fond  of  pleafures,  he  knew  how  to  fac- 
rifice  them  to  his  fortune  and  reputation  ;  and 
though  born  to  very  little,  he  amaiTed  great 
riches,  which  undoubtedly  made  him  deferve  the 
cenfure  once  thrown  out  againft  him — How  is  it 
pojfible  that  you  can  be  an  honejl  man>  who  are  at 
prefentfo  rich ,  though  your  father  did  not  leave 
you  any  thing  ?  After  the  Jugurthine  war  he 
obtained  the  office  of  pretor  by  means  of  his 
money  and  intrigues.  Perhaps  he  owed  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  popularity  to  his  entertain¬ 
ing  the  people  with  a  combat  of  a  hundred  lions 
againft  men,  a  moft  dreadful  fpe&acle  !  but 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  Romans ; 
and  this,  together  with  his  diftinguifhed  atftions 
during  the  Social  war,  wherein  he  outfhone  Ma¬ 
rius,  greatly  increafed  their  attachment  to  his 
perfon.  He  was  chofen  conful,  and  was  fent 
to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  king 
ofPontus,  whom  I  lhall  foon  have  occafion  to 
mention. 

Marius  could  never  forgive  Sylla  for  having 
aferibed  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  againft  Nu- 
midia  to  himfelf ;  and  though  old,  unwieldy,  and 
infirm,  wanted  to  have  the  command  in  this  new 
war.  To  carry  it  from  his  rival,  he  joined  with 

Sulpicius, 
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Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  an  infolent  un¬ 
ruly  man,  always  efcorted  by  fatellites,  whom  he 
impudently  called  his  antijenate .  After  a  tu¬ 
mult,  in  which  the  lives  of  both  confuls  were  in 
danger,  a  law  was  pafied  by  the  tribune,  im¬ 
porting  that  the  allies,  who  were  newly  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  fhould  be  incorpor- 
rated  with  the  ancient  tribes,  inftead  of  forming; 
eight  new  tribes,  as  had  been  determined  by  the 
late  conventions.  By  this  means,  having  fecur- 
ed  a  majority  of  votes,  he  propofed  to  appoint 
Marius,  who  was  then  out  of  office,  to  be  general 
of  the  army  againft  Mithridates,  and  eafily  car¬ 
ried  his  point. 

Sylla  was  at  his  camp  when  he  received  in-  syiia  enter* 
formation  of  this  affront,  and  refolving  to  be  re-  ^°^en^®rd 
venged,  led  his  army,  upon  which  he  knew  he  Thehc-hhng- 
could  depend,  towards  Rome,  where  a  number  he  made* 
of  his  party  had  been  already  mafiacred.  He 
entered  fword  in  hand,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire 
to  the  city  if  he  met  with  the  leaft  opposition. 

Marius  and  Sulpicius  being  fled,  he  reftrained 
the  foldiers,  and  prevented  them  from  commit¬ 
ting  any  outrage.  He  annulled  the  laws  of  Sul¬ 
picius,  and  reeftablifhed  the  authority  of  the  fen- 
ate  by  reftoring  the  ancient  rule  which  forbid 
any  law  to  be  propofed  until  it  had  their  fanc- 
tion  :  He  enafted,  that  the  people  fhould  from 
thenceforth  give  their  votes  by  centuries,  and 
not  by  tribes,  and  they  being  intimidated,  con- 
finned  all  thefe  changes.  The  republick  was 
in  fuch  a  wavering  date,  that  whoever  was  ftrong- 
eft  dictated  whatever  laws  he  pleafed.  When 
principles  are  annihilated,  force  muft  govern. 

The 
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The  conful,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  propofed 
to  the  fenate  to  have  Marius  and  his  fon,  Sul- 
picius  and  nine  of  their  adherents,  declared  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  country.  This  was  oppofed  with 
great  fpint  by  Scasvola,  a  learned  and  truly 
worthy  citizen.  <c  Neither  your  threateningSy 
“  nor  your  Joldiers ,  faid  he,  /ball  make  me  dif- 
<c  grace  my  old  age ,  by  declaring  that  man  the 
enemy  of  Rome ,  who  has  preferved  both  Rome 
and  Italy,  But  the  other  fenators  were  more 
pliant,  and  paffed  a  decree  of  profcription.  The 
head  of  Sulpicius  being  brought  to  Rome,  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  terrour.  Marius  was  taken 
in  the  marlhes  of  Minturnae,  where  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  himfelf.  A  foldier,  who  was  to  have 
been  his  executioner,  awed  by  the  fight  of  that 
great  general,  durft  not  ftrike  the  blow ;  and 
the  people  of  Minturnae  affifted  him  to  make  his 
efcape  into  Africa.  The  governour  of  that 
province  having  fent  him  orders  to  depart,  Ma¬ 
rius  boldly  replied  to  the  officer  who  delivered 
the  meffage — Go  and  tell  him ,  that  thou  haftfeen 
Marius ,  a  fugitive >  amidjl  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
A  ftriking  picture  of  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune  ! 
He  then  retired  with  his  fon  to  an  ifland,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  lome  favourable  revolution. 

Every  thing  very  foon  changed  its  appearance 
in  Rome.  Cinna,  a  violent  partifan  of  Marius, 
was  chofen  conful,  to  which  Sylla  agreed,  after 
having  made  him  fwear  that  he  would  not  op- 
pofe  his  intereft.  He  even  affected  to  rejoice  at 
feeing  the  people  make  ufe  of  that  liberty  to 
which  he  pretended  he  had  reftored  them  f  but 
this  moderation  was  not  fufficient  to  difarm  his 

opponents 
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opponents  of  the  hatred  they  had  conceived 
againft  him.  The  new  conful,  though  his  rela-  ' 
tion,  caufed  him  immediately  to  be  accufed  by  a 
tribune,  and  by  this  means  obliged  him  to  fet  out 
for  the  army  that  was  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  Mithridates  for  all  profecutions 
againft  a  citizen  immediately  ceafedwhen  he  was 
employed  in  theferviceof  the  republick;  and, up¬ 
on  his  departure,  Cinna  a<5ted  without  any  re- 
ferve.  He  reftored  the  law  made  by  Sulpicius 
regarding  the  privileges  of  the  allies,  but  being 
oppofed  by  his  colleague  Oftavius,  they  came  to 
blows,  and  the  forum  fwum  in  blood.  The  en¬ 
emy  of  Sylla  was  driven  out  of  Rome,  deprived 
of  the  confulfhip,  and  Merula,  prieft  of  Jupiter, 
chofen  his  fucceflor. 

Marius  finding  this  a  favourable  opportunity,  M  .  and 
returned  and  joined  Cinna, who  declared  him  pro-  Cinna  be- 
conful,  when  both,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  anfmafo! 
army,  laid  fiege  to  the  city.  Their  prefumption  c,e  th.eir 
was  greatly  increaied  by  the  lenate  fubmitting 
to  fend  them  deputies.  Cinna  refufed  to  hearken 
to  them  till  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
rightful  conful,  and  promifed,  upon  his  being 
recognized  after  the  voluntary  demilTion  of  Me¬ 
rula,  that  he  would  fpare  the  lives  of  the  people  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  Marius  and  he,  with  the  other 
leaders  entered  into  a  refolution  to  put  all  thofe 
to  death  whom  they  looked  upon  as  enemies, 
and  accordingly  that  dreadful  maffacre  was  per¬ 
petrated. 

Let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  city  ftormed  by  G 
favages  j  the  heads  of  the  raoft  illuftrious  citi-  n“o7the 
zens  expofed  to  publick  view  upon  the  roftra  ; 

the 
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the  pofieflion  of  wealth  and  power  a  fufficient 
caufe  for  being  profcribed  i  a  thirft  of  blood  in- 
creafed  even  by  carnage  $  the  furious  Marius,  who 
had  affedted  to  feel  the  depreffion  of  a  man  under 
misfortunes,  though  above  feventy  years  of  age, 
furpaffing  Cinna  in  adts  of  cruelty,  and  we  fhali 
have  formed  an  idea  of  the  dreadful  fpe&acle 
which  was  then  exhibited  in  Rome. 

I  fhali  mention  a  fingle  anecdote,  which  may 
ferve  to  mark  the  charadter  of  civil  wars.  Two 
brothers  happened  to  encounter  in  an  engage¬ 
ment,  wherein  the  one  killed  the  other  without 
knowing  him,  and  while  dripping  him  of  his  ar¬ 
mour  difcovered  who  he  was,  when  in  a  tranf- 
port  of  defpair,  he  immediately  killed  himfelf  up¬ 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  his  brother,  that  their  alli¬ 
es  by  that  means  might  be  mingled. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year  of  barbarity,  Marius 
and  Cinna  feized  upon  the  confullhip,  without 
condefcending  to  wait  the  form  of  election. 
The  firft  of  them  died  very  foon  after.  Being 
greatly  difturbed  by  the  apprehenfions  which 
were  the  natural  confequence  of  his  guilt,  he 
dreaded  the  return  of  the  vidtorious  Sylla,  whofe 
vengeance  he  concluded  mull  be  terrible.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  refources  from  the  exercife  of  reafon,  he 
endeavoured  by  immoderate  drinking  to  lull 
his  fenfes  aileep,  and  thus  met  the  death  he  de- 
ferved.  If  that  monfter  of  cruelty  and  wicked- 
nefs  faved  Rome,  it  was  only  to  deftroy  it  on  a 
future  occafion.  Learning,  which  he  fo  much 
affedted  to  defpife,  would  at  leaf!:  have  informed 
him,  that  he  only  tormented  himfelf  in'  a  vain 
purfuit  of  happinefs  j  that  being  eledted  feven 

times 
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times  to  the  confulfhip  was  an  ineffectual  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  diftraCtions  of  a  mind  immerfed  in 
guilt,  and  that  iniquitous  power  employed  in  ex- 
ercifes  of  cruelty,  muft  prove  an  equal  fcourge 
to  the  oppreffor  and  the  oppreffed.  His  exam¬ 
ple  will  never  be  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  no  better  evidence  need  be  adduced  to  re- 
iute  their  inveCtives. 

Valerius  Maximus  tells  us  that  the  day  on  Barbarity  of 
which  Marius  was  buried.  Fimbria,  one  of  his  sc^voiat° 
mod  violent  partifans,  caufed  the  celebrated  pontiff, 
pontiff  Scasvola  to  be  affaffinated,  and  as  the 
wound  did  not  prove  mortal,  fummoned  him  to 
be  tried.  Some  perfon  afking  Fimbria,  Of  what 
he  propofed  to  accuje  this  valuable  man  ?  Of  not 
having  received  the  wound  of  the  dagger  deep 
enough  in  his  body,  faid  he,  by  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  killed.  This  ftory  feems  abfurd,  but 
fuch  men  were  much  worfe  thaa-wild  beafts. 


CHAP.  II. 

i 

The  Expeditions  of  Sylla  into  Greece  and 

Asia. — Mithridates  a  formidable  Enemy  to 
Rome. 

IT  is  now  time  to  follow  Sylla  in  his  expedi-  Mkhndates 
;  tions,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  r\formida- 
ramous  enemy  againft  whom  he  was  employed.  to  Rome  1 
We  have  already  feen  the  Roman  republick 
eftablifli  her  cieipotick  fway  in  Ada,  command¬ 
ing,  kings,  protecting  fome  to  fubdue  others,  and 
fetting  herfelf  up  as  an  univerfal  umpire,  that  fhe 

Vol.  II.  F  might 
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might  decide  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  beft  cal¬ 
culated  to  ferve  her  own  purpofes.  When 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  came  to  be  of  age 
fufficient  to  engage  in  military  enterprifes,  he 
wa$  refolved  to  oppofe  this  ambitious  power. 
His  illuftrious  birth,  the  elevation  of  his  fenti- 
ments,  the  great  powers  of  his  genius,  his  courage 
confirmed  by  being  inured  to  fatigue,  his  ad¬ 
vantageous  fnuation,  his  harbours  upon  the  Eux- 
ine  fea,  altogether  contributed  to  make  him 
capable  of  fucceeding  in  the  moft  difficult  un¬ 
dertakings,  and  his  ambition  was  boundlefs. 

Bis  con-  This  prince  had  wrefted  Cappadocia  from 
in.  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  from  Nicomedesy 
Greece.  n  both  of  them  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and 


conquered  all  Afia  Minor.  Rome  having  declar¬ 


ed  war  againft  him,,  he  caufed  fourfcore  thoufand 


the  Rom-  Romans  or  Italians  to  be  maffacred  in  one  day. 


as  if  he  had  been  refolved  to  kindle  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Such 
a  dreadful  carnage,  which  was  extended  with  the 
fame  rage  through  all  the  provinces,  proves  how 
much  the  Roman  yoke  was  detefted  in  Afia. 

The  generals  of  Mithridates  at  laft  took  pof- 


The  A  the- 


,ce'  feflion  of  Greece  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  fool- 


nians  give 


uhe£  h'fm  i!h)y  elated  at  this  change  of  mailers.  Ariftion* 
F  ’  an  ambitious  fophifc,  who  infpired  them  with 
this  enthuliafm  in  favour  of  Mithridates,  gov¬ 
erned  Athens  like  a  tyrant ;  the  worthy  leader  of 
a  flavifh  people,  whole  ancient  glory  wfas  reduc¬ 
ed  to  difputes  about  words. 


\J\)  j  • 

SyUaftakes^  doubles  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  Sy  11a  as  we 
Athens,  and  formerly  obferved,  at  laft  fee  out  to  flop  his 


Mithridates  having  taken  advantage  of  the 


career  $ 
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career;  and  paffing  into  Greece,  relolved  to  feize  fpares  it  o-n 
Athens  and  the  Piraeus  at  the  fame  time.  The  threat0* 
money  with  which  he  had  been  fupplied  beino-  ^  w.hich 
infufficient,  for  he  lavifhed  it  upon  his  foldiers  to  ha^  pro- 
attach  them  to  his  intereft,  he  feized  upon  the  duccd* 
treafures  of  the  temples,  not  even  lparing  that  of 
Delphos.  On  receiving  them,  he  faid  fmiling, 
that  his  victory  certainly  could  not  he  doubted , 
fince  his  troops  were  paid  by  the  gods .  Though 
furrounded  with  dangers,  the  Athenians  could 
.  not  help  retorting  the  raillery.  A  dreadful  fam¬ 
ine  compelled  them  to  fue  for  pardon,  and  their 
deputies,  or  rather  the  deputies  of  Ariftion,  were 
fent  to  harangue  Sylla  :  They  fpoke  loudly  of 
Thefeus  and  of  Codrus,  of  the  battles  of  Mara¬ 
thon  and  Salamis. — Go  and  repeat  the/e  fine  dif- 
courfes  in  your  Jchools ,  ye  vain  conceited  mortals , 
iaid  he  ;  l  did  not  come  here  to  learn  your  hiftory , 
but  to  punijh'  rebels .  The  city  was  taken  by 
ftorm,  and  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  but  the 
conqueror,  when  he  was  going  to  give  orders  to 
raze  it  to  the  ground,  relented  and  pardoned  the 
living  for  the  Jake  of  the  dead  ;  fuch  refpeft  did 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Athens  and 
the  great  geniufes  which  fhe  had  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  ftill  command,  notwithftanding  the  ab- 
|e<5t  date  to  which  that  famous  republick  had 
lunk.  The  Piraeus  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
aftei  Archelaus,  one  of  the  beft  generals  of 
Mithridates,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  enemy  were  blafted  by  He  gains 
Sylla>s  gaining  two  complete  victories,  the  one 
at  Cheronea  and  the  other  at  Orchomenos.  He 
acquired  the  more  honour  at  the  fecond  battle, 

f  2  as 
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as  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  loft  ;  feeing  his 
troops  flying,  he  haftened  to  that  quarter,  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  horfe,  and  feizing  a  Standard, 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  time 
crying  out  to  his  flying  army — It  /ball  be  my 
glory  that  I  periped  here  ;  but  for  you ,  if  you  are 
ajked  where  you  abandoned  your  general,  you  may 
anfwer  at  Orchomenos .  This  was  Sufficient  to 
make  the  Romans  invincible. 

At  this  very  time  when  Sylla  was  fo  employed 
in  Supporting  the  Roman  caufe,  he  was  pro¬ 
scribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  republick.  Cinna, 
who  was  c ho, fen  conful  for  the  third  time,  in 
conjunction  with  Carbo,  his  colleague,  exercifed 
the  moft  infufferable  tyranny.  Archelaus, 
thinking  that  Sylla  would  be  glad  in  Such  a  Sit¬ 
uation  to  bring  the  war  to  a  Speedy  conclufion, 
made  him  an  offer  of  every  kind  of  affiftance  if 
he  chofe  to  return  into  Italy.  The  Roman  gen¬ 
eral  incenfed  at  the  propofal,  offered  him  in  his 
turn  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Mithridates, 
if  he  would  deliver  up  the  fleet  which  was  under 
his  command.  Archelaus  replied  he  abhorred 
treafon.  What,  Said  Sylla,  pall  you ,  a  Cappa¬ 
docian,  the  Jlave  or  friend  of  a  king  of  barbarians , 
blufn  to  pur  chafe  a  crown  atfuch  a  price,  yet  dare 
to  talk  of  treachery  to  a  Roman  general ,  to  Sylla  ?. 
He  concluded  by  prescribing  the  terms  upon 
which  a  peace  would  be  granted  to  Mithri¬ 
dates  ;  that  he  fhould  yield  up  all  his  conquefts-, 
and  confine  himfelf  within  his  ancient  terri¬ 
tories  ;  that  he  fhould  return  all  his  prifoners 
and  the  fugitive  Slaves  ;  pay  two  thoufand  talents 
to  the  Romans,  and  likewife  deliver  to  them 

Seventy  of  his  Ships  of  war  :  To  which  terms  Ar¬ 
chelaus 
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chelaus  agreed  without  waiting  for  inftruftions 
from  Mithridates. 

In  the  mean  time,  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  Flaccus  rent 
been  appointed  general  by  Cinna,  came  bv  or-  ,ag:iin‘!  s.y|- 

i  ip*  ^  r-  *'  and  tc  1 1 J  — 

cler  or  the  ienate  to  deprive  Syila  or  the  com-  edbyFim- 
mand  \  an  order  not  eafy  to  be  executed.  All 
his  army  except  two  legions  forfook  him,  and 
joined  the  troops  under  Syila.  Flaccus,  finding 
that  he  could  do  nothing  againft  him,  marched 
away  for  Byzantium  to  attack  Mithridates,  but 
was  killed  by  his  own  lieutenant,  the  violent 
Fimbria,  whom  he  had  degraded,  and  who  had 
not  the  leaf!:  regard  for  duties  .of  any  kind. 

Fimbria  immediately  affumed  the  command, 
and  begun  the  war  in  Afia  with  confiderable 
fuccefs.  He  encouraged  his  army  by  indulg¬ 
ing  them  in  licentioufnefs  and  the  liberty  of 
plundering  whereever  they  went,  without  fore- 
feeing  that  troops  once  corrupted  will  not  long 
continue  in  Subordination. 


Mithridates  requefted  an  interview  with  Syila, 
to  whom  he  fubmitted  upon  the  terms  already 
propofed  ;  and  immediately  after  the  conclufion 
of  the  treaty,  Syila  marched  againft  Fimbria 
who  was  his  perlonal  enemy.  He  caufed  him 
to  be  lummoned  to  come  and  give  up  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  ;  but  Fimbria  refufed,  and 
being  forfaken  by  all  his  loldiers,  after  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  the  general  be  af- 
faffinated,  he  fell  upon  his  own  fword.  He  had 
all  the  abilities  and  all  the  cruelty  of  Marius. 

1  he  fortunate  Syila  having  thus  overcome 
every  obftruftion,  was  unwilling  to  leave  Afia 
dli  he  had  revenged  the  maflacre  of  fo  manv 

Romans. 
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Romans.  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  contributions 
which  were  levied  from  the  rebellious  cities 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  talents.  His  le¬ 
gions  were  cantoned  over  the  whole  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  pay  each 
foldier  fixteen  drachmae  every  day,  befides  lodg¬ 
ing  and  furniihing  them  with  provifion.  Such 
a  pernicious  example  foreboded  the  decay  of 
difcipline.  (C  Then,  fays  Salluft,  was  the  firft 
€C  time  that  a  Roman  army  was  Jeen  to  have  a 
<c  pajfion  for  wine  and  women ,  a  tajie  for  Jlatues, 
cc  pictures,  and  carved  vafes  ;  to  rob  individ - 
<c  uals ,  cities,  and  temples ;  and,  in  a  word ,  to 
€C  pillage  every  thing  both  Jacred  and  profane” 
Every  day  this  rapacious  difpofition  increafed 
more  and  more.  As  much  as  Sylla  deferves 
to  be  cenfured  for  allowing  difcipline  to  be 
enervated,  fo  much  does  he  deferve  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  fays  Paterculus,  for  having  fufpended 
his  refentment,  and  left  his  own  intereft  ne¬ 
glected,  until  he  had  finifned  the  war  againft 
Mithridates.  “  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  crufh 
ic  the  enemy ,  before  he  revenged  the  injuries  done 
“  to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens But  all  his 
glory  was  very  foon  tarniflied  by  the  cruelty 
of  that  revenge  ;  and  the  adverfary  of  Marius 
was,  for  a  time,  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  in-, 
humanity. 


Di  (orders  in 
Rome. 


An  univerfal  diforder  in  the  publick  finances, 
as  well  as  in  private  fortunes,  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  diftruft,  and  the  perpetual  alarms 
to  which  the  Romans  had  been  for  fome  time 
expofed  ;  but  above  all,  by  the  lofs  of  Afia, 
where  the  republick  had  an  infinite  number  of 

fettlements  $ 
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fettlements  ;  the  ruin  of  publick  credit  by  this 
violent  fhock,  and  the  change  that  was  made  in 
the  value  of  money,  which  occafioned  every 
commercial  tranfadtion  to  be  diftrufted,  all  con- 
curred  to  increafe  the  diftrabtions  in  Rome  after 
the  death  of  Marius.  Cinna  and  Carbo,  who 


were  ftill  confuls,  had  raifed  troops  to  oppofe 
Sylla.  The  firft  of  them  fell  in  a  military  ie- 
dition,  and  the  other  demanded  hoftages  from 
all  the  towns  in  Italy;  but  Caflricius,  the  chief  a  magrf- 
magiftrate  of  Placentia,  refufing  to  comply,  /  pfacenk 
have  a  number  of  fwords,  faid  Carbo  ;  and  /,  re-  ^,papr^esthc 
plied  the  magiftrate  boldly,  a  number  of  years.  confuU 
A  fimilar  anfwer  was  faid  to  have  been  given' by 
Solon  to  Pififtratus  ;  it  exprefies  the  noble  fen- 
timents  of  an  old  man,  who  looks  upon  life  as 
nothing  in  comparifon  of  virtue,, 


CHAP.  IIL 

Return  of  Sylla. — His  Proscriptions.— -HU 
Dictatorship,  and  his  Death. 

WHEN  Sylla  arrived  with  his  army,  which  670. 

confifted  only  of  about  forty  thoufand  ^ye1^rn 
men,  he  found  above  two  hundred  thoufand  in  caufe  was 
arms  to  oppofe  him,  but  he  was  beloved  by  his  Romied  m 
foldiers,  and  had  the  art  to  feduce  the  reft  to 
join  his  party.  Carbo,  fpeaking  of  him,  faid. 

He  is  a  lion  and  a  fox.  I  dread  the  fox  more  than 
the  lion.  A  whole  confular  army,  with  Cethegus, 

Verre% 
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\  erres,  and  Pompey,  who,  though  very  young, 
had  made  himlelf  already  eminent  by  his  merit, 
together  with  many  others  of  high  rank,  joined 
his  ftandard.  He  animated  the  people,  and  in- 
fpired  them  with  confidence.  Craffus  havin» 
demanded  an  efcort  when  going  to  levy  troops^ 
becaufe  he  was  to  crofs  a  country  in  poffeffion 
of  the  enemy — I  give  you  for  an  efcort,  faid  Sylla, 
your  father,  your  brother,  and  your  kindred,  who 
have  been  inhumanly  butchered,  and  whofe  murder 
Ifeek  to  revenge.  At  thefe  words  Craffus  in- 
ftantly  fet  out  and  executed  his  commiffion  fuc- 
'  cefsfully. 

Regains  The  conful  Norbanus  was  defeated  in  an  ac- 
tion  where  he  loft  feven  thoufand  men.  The 
young  Marius  being  conful  next  year,  after 
having,  like  his  father,  maffacred  a  great  many 
of  the  fenate,  in  his  turn  engaged  Sylla,  and 
faw  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  According  to  Syl- 
la’s  memoirs,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  he  loft  only 
tv/enty  three  men,  though  he  killed  twenty 
thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  eight  thoufand 
prifoners.  How  is  it  poffible  to  credit  this, 
if  we  believe  what  is  faid  afterwards,  that  both 
armies  fought  for  a  confiderable  time  with 
doubtful  fuccefs  ? 

A  laft  victory,  which  was  gained  over  the 
Samnites  and  the  Lucanians  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  was  ftill  more  glorious  for  Sylla.  Thefe 
unconquerable  enemies  of  the  Roman  name  ob- 
ftinately  perfifted  in  carrying  on  the  Social  war, 
under  the  command  of  Telefinus,  who  was  a 
brave  and  able  general  ;  and  were  not  defeated 
till  after  they  had  been  victorious.  Telefinus 

was 


Telefinus 
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was  killed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Sylla  caufed  Treacher- 
fix  thoufand  men  to  be  cruelly  maffacred,  who  to thJcon- 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  to  whom  he  had  suered‘ 
promifed  their  lives.  The  rage  of  civil  war  had 
poifoned  a  character  which  feemed  to  have  been 
more  inclined  to  afts  of  beneficence  and  moder¬ 
ation  than  violence. 

In  all  the  hiftories  of  human  barbarity,  jjiere  AH  his  ene- 
are  few  inftances  of  enormous  cruelty  to  be  com-  ^ibed™’ 
pared  with  the  profcriptions  of  Sylla.  Some  per- 
fon  faid  to  him — (C  We  do  not  afk  mercy  for  thofe 
"  whom  you  are  refolved  to  put  to  death ,  but  that 
"you  would  relieve  from  apprehenfion  thofe  whom 
"  you  mean  to  Jave .”  1  do  not  as  yet  know  whom 

I  mean  to  fave>  anfwered  he. — Then  name  thofe 
whom  you  are  refolved  to  deftroy ,  replied  the 
other.  The  next  day  was  publifhed  a  lift  of 
fourfcore  who  were  profcribed,  of  whom  Marius 
and  Carbo,  the  two  confuls,  were  the  firft ;  the 
day  following,  another  lift  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  and  a  like  number  again  on  the  third 
day.  At  laft  the  tyrant  declared  that  he  would 
not  pardon  any  of  his  enemies. 

To  afford  any  of  them  an  afylum,  though  con-  Cruelty  car. 
nedted  by  the  ties  of  blood,  was  a  capital  offence. 

The  flave  was  invited  by  rewards  to  murder  his  tremity. 

'  malter,  and  even  the  fon  to  kill  his  father  ;  the 
fum  of  two  talents  being  paid  for  the  head  of 
every  perfon  profcribed.  Property  was  confif- 
cated,  and  even  unborn  generations  were  punifh- 
ed  ;  for  the  grandchildren  of  thofe  unfortunate 
people  were  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of 
holding  any  office.  Rome  and  the  provinces 
were  made  icenes  of  dreadful  butchery,  for  great 

numbers 
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numbers  were  facrificed  only  becau-fe  of  their 
wealth.  It  is  my  ejl&te  that  has  projcribed  mey  faid 
a  peaceable  quiet  man,  of  the  name  of  Aurelius* 
who  lived  far  diftant  from  all  intrigues  of  Hate. 

Catiline dif-  It  is  enough  to  mention  that  Catiline,  who  had 

himfeit in  keen  the  executioner  of  his  brother  and  brother 

I'cri  don  *n  ^aw>  was  r^e  Princ^Pa^  minifter  in  this  dread¬ 
ful  havock.  After  having  prefented  to  Sylla  in 

the  forum  the  bloody  head  of  a  perfon  who  had 
been  proicribed,  he  waihed  his  hands  in  the  luf- 
tral  water  of  a  temple,  that  he  might  equally  in- 
fult  religion  and  humanity.' 

Death  of  Marius  being  no  longer  able  to  defend  Pre¬ 
con  fuis,  ne;^e>  (Paleftrina)  to  which  he  had  retired,  agreed 

clrbo 3>  and  Wlt^  one  that  they  fhould  put  one 

another  to  death,  and  accordingly  they  fell  by 

mutual  wounds.  Carbo,  the  other  conful,  fled 
from  Italy,  and  was  purfued  by  Pompey,  who 
law  him  proftrate  at  his  feet,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  though  Carbo  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  proof  of  his  gratitude.  Thus  the  Romans 
revenged  upon  one  another  the  caule  of  fo  many 
nations,  who  had  been  crufhed  by  their  ambition. 
I  hus,  the  love  of  country  being  totally  extin- 
guifhed  by  every  vicious  habit,  the  people  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  gratification  of  every  vio¬ 
lent  paflion,  to  wickednefs  and  murder. 

67a.  One  man  being  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  au- 

Sy!la  thority,  the  republick  was  at  an  end ;  it  was  by  his 

pCtU3i  aic-  .»  .  .  .  ••  %  . 

tacor.  iword  that  he  acquired  and  maintained  his  title  ; 

but  he  wanted  one  yet  more  refpedtable.  As  the 
very  name  of  king  would  have  made  the  Romans 
fhudder  with  horrour,  he  caufed  it  to  be  propofed 
to  the  people,  that  a  dictator  fhould  be  appointed 

for 
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for  an  unlimited  time,  to  repair  the  evils  which 
the  {late  had  fuftained  ;  and  declared  that  if  the’/ 
thought  proper  to  intruft  him,  he  was  willing 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  d  his  was 
in  fail  appointing  himfeif,  though  by  his  addrefs 
he  faved  appearances.  Thus  perpetual  defpotifm 
was  eftablilhed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  for 
no  power  upon  earth  was  more  arbitrary  than 
that  of  a  dictator. 

Sylla,  who  had  made  himfelf  the  tyrant  of  He  make* 
Rome,  by  feizing  favourable  opportunities  of  [^Tre- 
accomplifhing  his  purpofes,  no  fooner  found  fn°^°l^tre 
that  he  was  abfolute  matter,  than  he  made  fome  11 
very  prudent  laws  to  reftore  good  order  in  the 
ftate.  He  curbed  murder  and  oppreffion  ;  he 
reftored  the  courts  of  juttice  to  the  fenate,  into 
which  he  incorporated  300  knights,  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  occafioned  by  the  war  and  pro- 
fcriptions  ;  he  fo  regulated  the  order  of  fuccef- 
fion  to  offices,  that  no' one  could  be  appointed 
pretor  till  he  had  ferved  the  office  of  queftor, 
nor  conful  without  having  previoufly  been  pre- 
tor  ;  and  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  he  enact¬ 
ed  that  an  interval  of  ten  years  fhould  pafs  be¬ 
fore  the  fame  perfon  could  be  reeledted  conful ; 
he  limited  the  power  of  the  tribunefhip,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  tribunes  from  intermeddling  in  leg- 
ifiation,  by  ordering  that  they  fhould  be  choien 
out  of  the  body  of  the  fenate,  and  that  they 
fhould  not  expeft  to  rife  to  a  higher  dignity. 

From  that  time  the  tribunefhip  afforded  no 
temptation  to  the  ambitious  ;  for  how  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  firft  offices  of  the  repub- 
lick  would  be  renounced  ? 


After 
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After  having  deftroyed  a  hundred  thoufand 
citizens  in  war,  ninety  ienators,  and  above  two 
tnouland  fix  hundred  knights  by  prolcriptions  $ 
after  having  eftabiifhed  his  power  upon  the  ruin 
of  fo  many  families,  fo  many  cities,  and  even  the 
republick  herlelf,  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  that 
Sylla  fhould  have  inclination  or  courage  to  refign 
the  diftatorfhip  ;  however,  he  not  only  did  fo, 
but  even  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  give  an 
account  of  his  condu6h  He  ufed  afterwards  to 
walk  in  publick  without  any  guard,  and  with 
very  few  friends.  But  he  had  freed  ten  thoufand 
(laves,  and  railed  them  to  the  rank  of  citizens  ; 
he  had  given  poffeffions  in  the  colonies  to  his  old 
foldiers  ;  he  had  liberally  rewarded  his  adherents, 
and  they  alone  were  in  poffeffion  of  all  offices, 
both  civil  and  military  ;  he  could  not  then  be  in 
want  of  proteftors,  and  the  terrour  of  his  name 
ferved  him  inftead  of  guards.  However,  the 
very  day  on  which  he  abdicated,  a  young  man 
had  the  infolence  to  affront  him  by  abufisTe  lan¬ 
guage  ;  Sylla,  without  returning  him  any  anfwer, 
only  laid — That  young  man  will  be  the  cauje  that 
another  in  my  fit  nation  will  not  think  of  refigning . 

Pleafures  and  debauchery,  to  which  he  gave 
himfelf  up  more  than  ever,  brought  upon  him 
the  loufy  difeafe,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at 
the  age  of  fixty.  He  preferved  the  activity  of 
his  genius  to  the  very  laft,  by  being  dill  engaged 
in  publick  affairs,  and  employing  himfelf  in  writ¬ 
ing  his  memoirs,  a  curious  work,  which  is  not 
now  extant.  It  is  laid  that  his  epitaph,  compofed 
by  himfelf,  in  fubftance  declared,  that  no  man  had 
ever  done  more  good  to  his  friends ,  or  more  harm 

to 
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to  his  enemies.  Fie  had  taken  the  furname  of 
the  Fortunate.,  either  bccaufe  he  thought  Fortune 
was  attached  to  him,  or  wilhed  to  have  it  gene¬ 
rally  believed.  But  if  he  was  fortunate  in  his 
enterprifes,  he  was  ignorant  of  real  happinefs, 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  perplexities  that 
agitate  a  foul  under  the  dominion  of  the  paffions. 

Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  age,  he  perhaps 
would  have  been  a  valuable  citizen  ;  but  he  was 
in  fome  rrieafure  compelled  to  afts  of  cruelty  by 
the  ambition  of  Marius  ■,  and  he  only  became 
an  opprelfor  to  check  the  oppreffions  of  a  cruel 
monfter.  Such  is  the  power  which  circumftan- 
ces  have  over  the  human  mind,  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  prudent  regulation. 

From  the  example  of  Sylla,  the  people  of  6?6_ 
Rome  had  been  taught  that  the  republick  could  Lepidus  re- 

ri  **A  ji  news  the 

be  fubdued  by  one  or  her  own  citizens  ;  and  thus  civil  wars 
faftions  were  daily  multiplied.  Theconful  Le- 
pidus  with  very  (lender  abilities,  was  ambitious  ambition, 
of  governing,  but  was  oppofed  by  his  colleague, 

Catulus  ;  and  if  the  fenate  had  not  obliged  them 
to  fvvear  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms,  the 
civil  war  would  have  been  rekindled.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  confulfhip,  Lepidus  thought 
himfelf  difengaged  from  his  prornife,  and  march¬ 
ed  with  an  army  to  Rome,  that  he  might  obtain 
the  confulfhip  a  fecond  time,  by  compulfion. 

Being  repulfed,  and  overcome  by  Catulus  and  He ;«  de- 
Pompev,  he  pafied  over  to  Sardinia,  where  he 
died  with  vexation,  at  hearing  of  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


27^  War  of  Sertorius. — Spartacus  at  the 
Head  of  a  body  of  Slaves Pompey  defeats 
the  Pirates. 


Sertorius  ^  ERTORIUS,  a  man  truly  formidable, 
upthe party  O  revived  the  party  of  Marius  in  Spain.  He 
of  Marius in  was  fkilled  in  war,  a  profound  politician,  and 
polfeffed  as  much  virtue  as  was  practicable  in  the 
midft  of  vice  and  faftion.  After  having  fuffered 
many  misfortunes,  he  retired  among  the  Lufita- 
nians,  where  he  was  intrufted  with  the  command 
of  their  army,  and  very  foon  acquired  a  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  minds  of  thofe  barbarians.  A  tame 
hind,  by  which  he  laid  he  was  miraculoufly  in¬ 
formed  of  things  which  he  difcovered  by  his 
prudence,  was  not  too  rude  an  inftrument  to  de¬ 
ceive  their  fuperftition  ;  but  to  this  expedient  he 
added  others  more  effectual,  victories  and  a  pru¬ 
dent  government. 

His  abilities  With  2  fmall  army  he  maintained  an  obftinate 
and  hisvic- war  againft  a  number  of  Roman  generals,  who 
tone,.  commanded  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 
The  art  of  encamping,  fkilful  marches,  ftrata- 
gems,  fudden  and  feafonable  attacks,  without 
being  expofed  to  rifk,  courage,  added  to  difci- 
pline,  the  admiration  and  confidence  with  which 
he  infpired  his  foldiers,  feemed  to  increafe  his 
power  upon  every  occafion.  During  the  life  of 
Sylla,  a  number  of  illuftrious  malcontents  fled  to 
Sertorius  for  an  afylum,  and  of  them  he  formed 
an  afiembly,  which  he  called  the  Roman  Senate. 

In 
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In  fail,  he  might  with  feme  reafon  have  ufed 
Corneille’s  expreffion — Rome  is  no  longer  in 
Rome ,  but  where  ever  I  am . 

Metellus,  one  of  Sylla’s  lieutenants,  having  6  g 
been  unfuccefsful  in  carrying  on  the  war  againft  He  /efift* 
him,  Pompey  was  fent  into  Spain  after  the  death 
of  the  Dictator.  Sertorius  had  been  newly  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  whole  army,  under  the  command  of 
Perpenna,  orPerperna,  a  feditious  man,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  obtain  a  fettlernent  in  that  country, 
but  was  obliged  by  his  foldiers  to  ]oin  that  fa¬ 
mous  general,  Pompey  and  Metellus  with  their 
united  force,  were  not  able  to  overcome  him, 
and  the  laft  of  them  was  not  afhamed  to  let  a 
price  upon  his  head.  A  hundred  talents,  and 
twenty  thoufand  jugera  of  land,  were  promifed 
as  a  reward  to  the  affaffm ;  and  this  policy,  fit 
only  for  a  band  of  robbers,  expo  fed  Sertorius  to 
a  thoufand  treacheries.  He  became  fevere,  and 
a  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the  people  about  his  Perpenna 
perfon,  headed  by  Perpenna,  who  caufed  him  to  tobe^ffaS- 
be  bafely  murdered  at  an  entertainment.  na£ed- 

A  fhort  time  before  his  death,  Sertorius  re-  NobIe  bef 
ceived  an  embaffy  from  Mithridates,  who  made  °f 
him  an  offer  of  afliftance,  and  defired  the  re ftl-  with  regard 
tution  of  Afia,  to  which  he  nobly  replied,  that  ^°at^lha“ 
he  would  not  prevent  him  from  retaking  Bithyn- 
ia  and  Cappadocia,  to  which  the  Romans  had 
no  right,  but  as  to  Afia  Minor,  which  was  their 
lawful  pofTeffion,  he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be 
wrefted  from  them.  I  ought  to  employ  my  power 
to  aggrandize  the  repub  lick,  added  he,  and  not 
to  aggrandize  my f elf  by  the  Ioffes  of  my  country . 

What  a  Roman  ! 


On 
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the  papers  of  Sertorius  to  the  conqueror,  by 
which  his  connexions  with  the  principal  people 
in  Rome  might  be  difcovered.  Pompey  burnt 
His  vanity,  the  papers,  and  commanded  Perpenna  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  ;  after  which  he  ordered  a  fplendid  mon¬ 
ument  of  his  exploits  to  be  ereded,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  in  which  he  boafted  that  he  had  re¬ 
duced  eight  hundred  and  feventy  fix  cities,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  molt  diltant  parts  of  Spain.  We 
need  not  feek  any  other  proof  of  the  vanity  of 
this  famous  general,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
iuccefles,  was  little  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
a  great  man,  and  who  always  defired  to  be 
thought  a  matchlefs  hero. 

He  had  the  Though  only  a  knight,  he  was  granted  a  tri- 
honour  of  a  umph  ;  an  honour  which  had  been  already  con- 

triumph.  r  1  ,  .  .  .  .  r  J  .  . 

ierred  on  him  at  his  return  from  an  expedition 
into  Africa  in  the  year  672.  Sylla  refufing  his 
conient — 'Think  then ,  faid  Pompey,  haughtily,  • 
that  more  people  worjhip  the  rifmg  than  the  Jetting 
fun .  That  daring  expreffion  made  the  dictator, 
though  averfe,  yet  give  his  confent. 

Defertion  Rome,  though  accuftomed  to  conquer  other 
theg7adi-f  nations,  but  herfelf  already  fubdued  by  opu- 
ators.  lence  and  debauchery,  was  obliged  to  maintain 
a  war  equally  dangerous  and  humiliating  againft 
her  own  (laves.  The  two  rebellions  of  the  flaves 
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detefted ;  but  the  prefent  was  a  much  more 
dreadful  proof.  A  number  of  thefe  unfortu¬ 
nate  people,  whom  an  unjuft  fate  had  reduced 
to  flavery,  moftly  Gauls  or  Thracians,  had  been 
employed  in  the  profeflion  of  gladiators  againft 
their  wills.  Seventy  eight  of  them,  under  the 
conduct  of  Spartacus,  a  Thracian,  whofe  merit 
deferved  a  better  fortune,  broke  their  chains, 
and  defeated  fome  troops  who  were  fent  in  pur- 
fuit  of  them  ;  a  pretor,  at  the  head  of  three 
thoufand  men,  met  with  the  fame  difgracew 
Thefe  firft  fuccefies  drawing  to  their  ftandard 
a  great  many  more  Haves,  the  company  of 
Spartacus  at  laft  became  a  numerous  army, 
and  fo  formidable,  that  two  confuls  and  a  pre- 
tor  were  fent  againft  them.  He  defeated  all 
the  three,  and  with  the  more  glory,  as  the 
Gauls,  having  left  his  army,  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Romans. 

Rome  was  threatened,  and  he  might  have  laid  es* 
fiege  to  the  city  with  a  body  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  flaves  ;  but  Craffus,  one  of  the  Craflus* 
beft  generals  of  the  republick,  was  at  laft  fent 
againft  him,  who,  by  a  prudent  feverity,  having 
reftored  difcipline,  which  had  been  almoft  anni¬ 
hilated,  brought  the  war  to  a  happy  conclufion. 
Spartacus  being  compelled  by  the  flaves  to  come 
to  a  decifive  engagement,  conducted  himfelf 
with  equal  fkill  and  bravery.  He  killed  his 
horle  the  moment  the  battle  was  going  to  begin. 

If  I  am  conqueror,  faid  he,  I  Jhall  not  want  a 
horfe>  but  if  I  am  conquered ,  /  fjall  have  no  oc- 
cafion  for  one.  Victory  was  for  a  confiderabie 
time  doubtful,  but  at  laft  the  flaves  were  defeat- 
\  o l.  II*  G  ed, 
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ed,  and  their  heroick  chief,  all  covered  with 
wounds  expired  in  the  heat  of  a£tion.  The 
rebels  loft  forty  thoufand  men. 

Five  thoufand  of  the  fugitives  having  rallied* 
were  eafily  defeated  by  Pompey,  who  wrote  to 
the  fenate  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  if  he  had  faved 
the  republick.  Craffus  has  gained  a  victory  over 
the  JlaveSy  but  I  have  deftroyed  the  very  feeds  of 
rebellion .  This  ambitious  man  made  every  thing 
turn  to  his  own  advantage,  and,  by  exaggerat¬ 
ing  his  fervices,  dazzled  the  multitude  :  To  get 
the  whole  power  into  his  hands,  he  wanted  to 
have  it  believed,  that  he  was  eflfentially  necef- 
fary  to  them  in  all  their  affairs,  and  they  readily 
gave  credit  to  his  affertions.  Being  chofen 
conful  when  only  thirty  four  years  of  age,  and 
without  having  ferved  the  office  of  queftor,  he 
annulled  the  beft  laws  which  were  made  by  Syl- 
la  5  he  reftored  the  ancient  powers  to  the  trib¬ 
unes,  and  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  t\\e 
people,  became  their  idol.  His  colleague  and 
rival,  the  wealthy  Craflfus,  fruitlefsly  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  acquire  equal  popularity,  by  giving  a  feaft 
at  ten  thoufand  tables,  and  difiributing  corn  to 
the  poor  for  three  months  :  This  immenfe  pro- 
fufion,  though  perhaps  the  very  beft  means  of 
captivating  a  corrupt  multitude,  could  not 
avail  againft  the  exceffive  credit  in  which 
Pompey  flood  with  the  people. 

The  feas  were  invefted  by  a  fwarm  of  pirates, 
who  had  iffued  from  the  coafts  of  Cilicia,  and 
pillaged  even  the  temples,  laid  wafte  the  prov¬ 
inces,  ruined  commerce,  and  occafioned  a  dread¬ 
ful  famine.  No  man  was  thought  capable  of 
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fubduing  them  but  Pompey.  A  law  was  pro- 
pofed  by  the  tribune  Gabinius,  to  appoint  him 
to  the  command,  with  a  power  to  levy  as  many 
foldiers  and  failors  as  he  pleafed ;  to  draw  as 
fnuch  money  from  the  publick  treafury,  as  he 
thought  necefiary,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  it ;  and  to  choofe  fifteen 
lieutenants  from  the  fenate.  His  authority  was 
to  extend  over  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and 
fifty  miles  within  land ;  his  commiilion  to  con¬ 
tinue  three  years.  The  moll  vigorous  refiftance 
was  made  to  this  detellable  law,  which  tended 
to  make  a  monarch  of  a  private  citizen  ;  and 
even  Pompey,  from  falfe  modefty  affefted  to 
oppofe  it ;  however,  it  was  pafied,  and  with  the 
greater  advantage  to  him,  as  he  was  allowed  five 
hundred  Ihips,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  five 
thoufand  land  forces,  with  fix  thoufand  Attick 
talents.  In  four  months  the  pirates  were  to-  u  . 
tally  difperfed,  and  the  popular  enthufiafm  in  tfcjsSSS? 
favour  of  the  general  increafed.  If  he  did  Hot 
abufe  his  power,  it  was  from  a  dread  of  being 
fufpecled  of  tyranny.  By  this  leeming  modera¬ 
tion,  he  hoped  to  increafe  his  power  ;  nor  was 
he  difappointed,  and  a  new  theatre  was  opened 
to  him  by  the  war  in  Afia. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

The  War  with  Mithridates  ended . — Lucul- 
lus  Jupflanted  by  Pompey. 

PI  A  T  implacable  hatred  which  Mithri¬ 
dates  entertained  againft  the  Romans  made 
him  fubmit  to  neceffity  only,  in  hopes  of  more 
favourable  opportunities,  and  he  had  twice  re¬ 
newed  the  war  fmce  the  departure  of  Sylla. 
About  the  time  that  Sertorius  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  Spain,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  league  with  the  Roman  republick, 
and  the  king  of  Pontus  was  refolved  to  wreft 
Bithynia  from  a  people  who  were  ambitious  to 
give  law  to  the  whole  world.  Inftrufted  by  ex¬ 
perience,  he  banifhed  the  pomp  of  Alia  from 
his  army,  and  in  its  place  fubftituted  the  arms 
and  difcipline  of  the  Romans  ;  in  £hort,  his 
troops  were  well  trained,  and  he  himfelf  a  fkil- 
ful  warrior. 

57^-  In  the  year  679,  the  two  confab,  Cotta  and 
fenCtUagainft' Lucullus,  were  fent  againft  him.  To  a  tafte  for 


him. 


learning  and  the  fciences,  Lucullus  added  every 
military  talent,  which  he  acquired  by  having 
ferved  under  Sylla  in  quality  of  queftor,  and 
of  courfe  Cicero  greatly  exaggerates,  when  he 
fays,  that  he  learnt  to  be  a  general  only  from 
books  and  converfation  during  his  paffage  from 
Hi, com) ua  Rome  to  Afia.  As  foon  as  Lucullus  affumed  the 
aad  lucceis.  comman(jj  he  gave  proofs  of  fuperiour  genius  : 

He  checked  the  avarice  of  the  tax  gatherers,  and 
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the  licentioufnefs  of  the  army  ;  he  faved  his  col¬ 
league,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
and  made  that  prince  raife  the  fiege  of  Cyzicum* 
with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid,  of  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  driving  him  firfl  out  of  Bithynia,  and 
then  out  of  his  own  kingdom.  It  was  upon  this 
occafion  that  that  cruel  monarch  gave  orders  to 
poifon  his  filters  and  wives,  particularly  the  fa¬ 
mous  Monimia,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Having  retired  to  the  territories  of  his  fon  in  He  defeats 
law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  he  perfuaded 
him  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  and  join  in  the  quar-  menia. 
re‘  >  hut  that  monarch,  with  an  innumerable 
army,  and  immenfe  treafures,  was  only  a  com- 
pofition  of  filly  pride  and  blind  temerity.  In  eg. 
the  year  684,  Lucullus  pafied  theEuphrates  and 
the  Tigris  without  any  difficulty,  becaufe  it  was 
not  imagined  that  he  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  make  the  attempt,  and  then  marched 
againft  the  Armenians,  who  were  twenty  times 
his  number.  Some  perfon  obferving  to  him  that 
that  was  an  unlucky  day,  and  marked  fo  in 
the.  calendar— well,  faid  he,  I  will  make  it 
a  lucky  day.  In  faff,  the  enemy  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  his  viftory  was  followed  bv  the 
ta  frfS  Tigranocerta.  The  next  year  he 
pafied  mount  Taurus.  Tigranes  and  Mithri- 
uates  having  joined,  he  attacked  them,  and  put 
tnem  to  flight.  Nothing  could  equal  the  Ro¬ 
man  valour,  but  they  had  loft  feme  virtues  of 
no  lels  conlequence. 

Though  pollened  of  the  greateft  abilities,  Lu-  The 
.  u  us  had  not  the  talent  of  making  himfelf  be-  nous  difpo- 
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loved ;  both  officers  and  foldiers  bore  his  haugh- 
tinefs  and  fever  ity  in  fupport  of  difeipline  with 
the  greater  impatience,  as  they  were  led  by  the 
corruption  of  their  manners  into  every  kind  of 
licentioufnefs.  They  very  well  knew  that  there 
were  people  at  Rome  who  inveighed  againft 
him,  becaufe  they  were  envious  of  his  merit,  and 
accufed  him  of  prolonging  the  war  from  views 
of  interefl  and  ambition.  His  army  mutinied 
feveral  times,  and  Tigranes  and  Mithridates 
took  that  opportunity  to  recover  their  kingdoms. 
A  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Triagrius,  was 
totally  defeated,  and  Lucullus  faw  himfelf  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  foldiers  at  the  very  time  he  was 
anxious  to  repair  the  misfortune. 

This  circumftance  was  equally  difgraceful  to 
Rome  and  favourable  to  Pompey.  The  pirates 
had  been  lately  reduced,  and  their  conqueror 
was  dill  in  Afia,  which  made  his  adherents  zeal- 
oufly  feize  the  oportunity.  Manilius,  the  trib¬ 
une,  propofed  that  Lucullus  fhould  be  recalled* 
and  the  command  of  the  war  againft  Tigranes 
and  Mithridates  be  given  to  Pompey,  with  all 
the  powers  granted  him  by  the  Gabinian  law ; 
by  which  he  was  entrufted  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  republick,  and  made  ablolute  both  by  fea 
and  land.  The  republicans  exclaimed  with  in¬ 
dignation  ;  but  Casfar,  who  flattered  the  multi¬ 
tude,  that  he  might  raife  himfelf  above  all  law, 
Cicero,  at  that  time  pretor,  and  who  flood  in 
need  of  Pompey’s  friendfhip,  with  other  eminent 
perfons,  who  wrere  hurried  away  by  the  torrent, 
or  led  by  felfifh  motives,  or  dazzled  by  the 
(plendid  reputation  of  the  general,  concurred  in 
*  ‘  fupport; 
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fupport  of  the  Manilian  law.  The  inconfiderate 
multitude  gave  way  to  their  prefent  paffion, 
without  once  refledling  that  they  might  one  day 
become  the  vidtim  of  their  own  ralhnefs. 

Here  we  have  an  inftance  to  what  low,  grofs  PomPey 
hypocrify  ambition  will  fometimes  ftoop.  Pom-  ambTdonby 
pey  had  employed  every  means  to  accomplifh  hyp°crify* 
this  affair ;  and  when  he  received  the  news,  the 
better  to  conceal  his  fatisfadtion,  he  affumed  an 
appearance  of  forrow. — cc  Shall  I  never  enjoy  re- 
c<  pofe  ?  faid  he.  Cannot  I  have  leave  to  live 
<c  in  retirement  with  a  beloved  wife  ?  Happy 
*c  they  who  can  pafs  their  days  in  the  'peaceful 
*c  bofom  of  obfcurity  !”  Even  his  friends  were 
ffiocked  at  this  hypocrify,  but  it  had  its  effect 
upon  the  vulgar,  for  they  are  eafily  deceived  by 
appearances. 

If  Pompey  had  been  worthy  of  his  good  for-  ^under¬ 
time,  he  at  leaft  would  have  refpedled  the  merits  values  the 

\  r  r  r  11  1  r  i  fervices  of 

and  iervices  or  Lucullus  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  Lucullus. 
he  endeavoured  to  humble  him,  and,  without 
the  leaft  referve,  undervalued  whatever  he  had 
done.  He  alleged  that  Lucullus  had  no  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter,  and  had  no  other  view  in 
profecuting  the  war  but  accumulating  riches.  Their  mu- 
Lucullus,  wounded  by  fuch  injurious  language,  ^1^5. 
reproached  his  rival,  with  more  reafon,  of  being 
defirous  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  the  honours 
which  were  due  to  another  ;  of  having  been  fe¬ 
licitous  to  obtain  the  command  againft  enemies 
already  conquered,  and  of  coming  at  the  end  of 
every  war  to  fnatch  the  honour  of  concluding  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  general,  like  thofe  cow¬ 
ardly  birds  who  only  prey  upon  carcafes.  Their 
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mutual  ammofity  was  fharpened  by  an  inter¬ 
view  5  but  as  his  vitftories  could  not  be  forgot- 
ten,  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  Lucullus. 

i  hat  noble  Roman  pafled  the  reft  of  his  life  in 
luxurious  retirement,  but  it  was  dedicated  to 
ftudy,  and  the  pleafures  of  his  friends.  That 
magnificence  and  luxury,  which,  after  the  con- 
quefts  in  Alia,  could  not  fail  to  change  the  Ro¬ 
man  manners,  was  never  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch 
as  by  him.  One  day  that  he  was  without  com¬ 
pany,  his  fteward  caufed  a  flipper  to  be  ferved 
up  to  him  which  was  left  fumptuous  than  com¬ 
mon.  Do  you  not  know,  faid  he,  out  of  humour, 
that  Lucullus  is  to  /up  to  night  with  Lucullus  ? 
Here  we  fee  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  re- 
publick  metamorphofed,  if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  into  a  Perlian  fatrap. 

Mithridates  being  weakened  by  fo  many  loflfes, 
and  abandoned  by  his  allies,  whom  either  fear 
or  artifice  had  united  with  Rome,  very  loon  funk 
under  the  exertions  of  a  too  powerful  enemy, 
from  whom  he  fled  till  he  reached  the  Bofpho- 
rus  ;  however,  his  courage  never  forlbok  him, 
and  he  was  propofing  to  trace  the  fteps  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  and  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  when  a  re¬ 
bellion  was  ftirred  up  againft  him  by  his  fon 
Pharnaces.  While  he  was  befieged  in  one  of  his 
caftles  by  the  rebels,  after  having  tried  poifon 
unfuccefsfully,  he  {tabbed  himfelf  with  his  lword. 
That  cruel  diftruft,  which  he  had  even  of  his 
own  family,  could  not  lave  him  from  treachery  ; 
and  though  he  was  always  befet  with  domeftick 
enemies,  he  had  the  honour  of  refilling  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  almoft  thirty  years :  At  the  news  of  his 

death. 
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death,  they  expreflfed  the  moft  indecent  joy,  and 
Pharnaces  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Bofphorus 
as  a  reward  of  his  parricide. 

Inftead  of  purfuing  Mithridates,  Pompey  at¬ 
tacked  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  had  been 
always  torn  in  pieces  by  inteftine  wars.  Tigranes 
had  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  for  eighteen  years, 
but  Antiochus  XIII.  furnamed  Afiaticus,  and 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  Seleucid^,  had  been  fet¬ 
tled  in  it  by  Luculius,  who  was  ftript  of  it  by 
Pompey,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  deflroy  the 
work  of  Luculius  ;  and  it  was  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province  without  oppofition.  From 
thence  he  paffed  into  Judea,  and  declared  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Hyrcanus,  againft  his  brother  Ariftoba- 
lus,  who  contended  with  him  for  the  crown  ; 
forced  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  carried  off  Arif- 
tobalus  prifoner,  and  reftored  the  dignity  of 
high  prieft,  with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Jews  to 
Hyrcanus.  After  diftributing  immenfe  riches 
among  his  foldiers,  which  Appian  fays  amount¬ 
ed  to  fixteen  thoufand  talents,  he  returned  to 
Italy.  Every  foot  foldier  had  fifteen  hundred 
drachmae.  Thus  did  the  generals  purchafe  troops 
and  adherents  at  the  expenfe  of  the  repubiick. 

Pompey  was  never  feen  to  imitate  that  mag¬ 
nificence  and  luxury  which  was  become  fo  com¬ 
mon,  but  he  winked  at  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
friends,  and  gave  up  the  people  to  their  avarice 
and  oppreffion.  His  freed  man,  Demetrius,  be¬ 
ing  immenfely  rich,  difplayed  all  the  infolence  of 
a  (lave,  who  had  attained  the  fummit  of  power. 
Is  it  pcffibie  to  praife  the  moderation  of  a  man, 
whofe  friends  and  even  flaves,  indulge  in  every 
kind  of  licentioufnefs  under  his  protection  ? 
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Conspiracy  0/ Catiline. — The  Triumvirate  of 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  C^sar. 

:  4  t  ' 

BEFORE  the  return  of  Pompey,  Rome 
narrowly  efcaped  being  buried  in  her  ov/n 
ruins,  by  the  wickednefsof  fome  of  her  citizens. 
Catiline,  defcended  of  an  illuftrious  family,  of  a 
fiery  temper,  which  no  danger  could  difmay 
yet  capable  of  the  deepeft  diffimulation  ;  over¬ 
whelmed  with  debts,  ftained  with  the  fouled 
crimes,  and  having  no  relource  but  what  was 
fuggefled  by  defpair,  formed  a  fcheme  for  extir¬ 
pating  the  whole  body  of  fenators,  and,  like 
Sylla,  feizing  the  fovereign  authority.  To  carry 
his  point,  he  employed '  every  means  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  money,  pleasures,  promifes,  and  hopes. 
The  debauched,  the  dilcontented,  the  ambitious, 
the  infatiable  and  bankrupt  nobility,  the  heed- 
lefs  and  giddy  multitude,  every  one  as  they  were 
led  by  their  prevailing  paflion,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  join  his  party.  A  luperiour  genius  was  need¬ 
ful  to  fave  the  republics,  and  that  glory  was  re- 
ferved  for  Cicero. 

This  excellent  orator,  whofe  virtue,  under- 
ftanding  and  abilities  would  have  been  ftill  more 
admired  if  their  luftre  had  not  been  a  little  ob¬ 
scured  by  vanity,  canvafled  for  the  confular  dig¬ 
nity  when  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  was  difcov- 
ered  to  him  by  a  woman.  Curius,  one  of  the 
confpirators,  was  in  love  with  Fulvia,  and  feeing 
himlelf  defpifed,  after  he  had  facrificed  to  her 
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his  whole  fortune,  hoped  to  recover  her  favour 
by  difcovering  the  confpiracy,  and  making  a 
difplay  of  the  riches  which  he  hoped  to  acquire. 

A  woman  who  had  proved  ;  unfaithful  to  her 
hufband,  could  not  be  otherwife  to  a  difgraced 
lover.  Fulvia  difcovered  the  fecret,  and  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  ears  of  Cicero.  Notwithftanding  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  nobility,  who  defpifed  him  becaufe 
he  was  a  new  man,  yet  fo  ably  did  he  employ  his 
knowledge  of  that  fecret,  that  he  obtained  the 
confulfhip.  His  competitor  Catiline  was  ex-  Cicero  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  Anthony  given  to  him  for  a  col-  fenconfui* 
league,  whofe  indolence  was  fuch  as  to  leave  him 
all  the  credit  of  the  adminiftration. 

The  enraged  Catiline,  ftill  more  animated  with  He  prevents 
a  defire  of  vengeance,  hurried  on  the  execution  cf™fPir- 
of  his  defigns  ;  a  day  was  fixed  for  fetting  fire  to  taking  ef- 
the  city  in  different  quarters,  and  in  the  confu-  tt6u 
fion,  to  affaffinate  the  leaders  of  the  fenate,  par¬ 
ticularly  Cicero  ;  to  feize  the  capitol ;  to  renew, 
and  even  furpafs  all  the  horrours  committed  by 
Sylla  :  But  Cicero,  from  whofe  prudence  nothing 
could  be  hid,  was  watchful  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  republick,  and  difcovered  the  whole  con¬ 
fpiracy  to  the  fenate  ;  upon  which  an  unlimitted 
power  was  immediately  given  to  the  confuls,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  commonly  ufed  in  cafes  of 
extraordinary  danger.  The  eloquence  of  the 
orator  filled  Catiline  with  confufion,  and  drove 
him  from  Rome.  The  other  leaders  of  the  con¬ 
fpiracy  were  feized,  convifted,  and  condemned 
to  fuffer  death  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  which 
fentence  was  executed  during  the  night  in  the 
prifon.  A  body  of  troops  marched  againft 
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Catiline,  who,  with  a  number  of  rebels,  had  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Gaul,  in  order  to  raife  and  to  ex- 
cite  an  miurreftion  in  that  country  :  was  at¬ 

tacked,  and  made  a  brave  defence,  butbeino-ff 

“endr  rec?rrarblyL  defeated>  he  threw  himfelf  into° the 
failed.  nudit  of  the  enemy  and  fell  all  covered  with 

wounds.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men  who  are 

born  to  perform  great  aftions,  but  by  Seine 

flaves  to  their  paffions,  feem  to  be  only  capable 

of  enormous  wickednefs. 

Before , ch?  confPiracy  was  difco vered,  Cicero, 
iU5.  even  with  the  approbation  of  the  people,  had 
rejected  an  Agrarian  law,  propofed  by  Ruilus 
the  tribune,  bearing  that  ten  commiffioners 
mould  be  appointed  for  five  years  with  almoft 
unlimited  authority.  Such  laws  at  a  time  when 
amb.tion  was  fo  violent,  and  integrity  uncom¬ 
mon,  could  only  tend  to  overturn  the  date,  for 
they  could  not  poffibly  be  executed  without 
occafioning  civil  wars.  The  Decemviri  would 
have  employed  their  power  to  amafs  fortunes ; 
the  people  would  have  had  new  tyrants,  and  the 
republick  new  mailers.  Ruilus  intended  to  get 
the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  affedted  a 
zeal  for  the  good  of  thepublick  only  to  conceal 
his  felfifh  views. 

The  rife  of  Julius  Cacfar,  the  fon  in  law  of  Cinna,  a  pa- 
*lar*  trician,  who  greatly  furpaffed  Ruilus  both  by  the 
luftreof  his  birth  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  was  filently  forming  the  greateft  enterprifes. 
His  effeminacy,  his  tafte  for  drefs,  his  liber- 
tinifm  in  his  early  days,  feemed  to  prognosticate 
that  he  would  be  a  man  ofpdeaiure,  from  whom 
Rome  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  ;  and 
to  lave  him  from  profcription  he  was  represented 

as 
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as  fuch  to  Sylla.  But  the  dictator  was  a  better 
judge  of  his  character. — Do  you  not  fee  in  that 
young  man ,  faid  he,  more  than  one  Marius  ?  Upon 
hearing  this,  Casfar  fled  from  Rome,  but  the 
moment  he  could  enter  into  the  career  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  appeared  with  all  the  advantages  of  man¬ 
ly  eloquence,  and  profound  policy.  To  gain  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  his  intereft,  he  ex- 
haufted  his  patrimony  in  largefles  to  the  people 
and  the  exhibition  of  publick  ihows.  He  pur- 
chafed  offices  with  impunity,  and  revived  the 
lpirits  of  the  remains  of  Marius’s  party. 

.  The  purfuit  of  honour  and  glory  poffeffed  his  Anecdotes 
whole  foul.  One  dav  when  he  was  reading  the  whichdif- 
life  of  Alexander — Alas,  faid  he,  with  tears  in  his  charafter. 
eyes,  Alexander  had  conquered  a  number  of  king¬ 
doms  at  my  age ,  whereas  I  have  yet  done  nothing 
worthy  notice .  Upon  another  occafion,  when  he 
was  palling  through  a  little  village  in  the  Alps, 
and  hearing  one  of  his  attendants  afk  in  a  tone 
of  raillery,  whether  they  canvafled  for  the  offices 
in  that  place,  he  arifwered — I  would  rather  be  the 
firft  man  in  this  village  than  the  Jecond  in  Rome, 

.Such  inftances  difplay  a  man’s  real  character. 

"  But  Pompey,  at  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  692. 
year  692,  being  afccuitomed  to  government  and  ^concHes*" 
luccefs,  would  not  endure  either  a  fuperiour  or  Pompey  and 
an  equal.  Naturally  an  enemy  to  oppreffion,  fuppok’  c° 
perhaps  rather  from  weaknefs  than  moderation,  th^ckaL 
he  difmifled  his  army  immediately  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival,  having  imprudently  flattered  himfelf  with 
the  belief  that  he  would  continue  mafcer  of  the 
republick  without  their  afliftance.  He  found  a 
formidable  enemy  in  Craflus,  who  by  his  im- 
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menfe  riches  had  gained  a  very  ftrong  patty  j 
e  e  two.  rivals  entertained  a  rxioft  inveterate 
hatred  againft  each  other  ;  and  their  influence  in 
the  fenate  was  nearly  equal.  Caefar  wanted  to  be 
conful,  and  having  occafion  for  the  aid  of  one  of 
thefe  rivals,  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
obtain  without  making  the  other  his  enemy,  by  a 
matter  ftroke  in  politicks,  of  which  no  other  man 
The  trium-  was  capable,  reconciled  them,  and  united  his  in- 

*  *  /i_  i  i  *  rt  ;  or  rather,  by  procuring  this 

union,  eftabhfhed  his  own  upon  their  joint  credit. 
Cato  fore-  Cato,  fo  famous  for  that  ftoical  virtue  which  he 
coni'e-  carried  to  excefs,  forefaw  that  liberty  would  be 
quences.  destroyed  by  this  triumvirate :  However,  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  which  Teemed  to  extinguifh  the  flame 
of  difcord,  was  univerfally  applauded. 

Caefar  paffes  Immediately  after  Caefar  had  obtained  the  con- 
rawAw[ferian  fllIlhiP  hY  the  intereft  of  Pompey  and  Crafllis, 

t'heVrecedf  he  ProPofed  an  Agrarian  law,  by  which  he  hoped 
ing.  to  gain  the  favour  or  the  people.  This  law  was 

not  attended  with  the  inconveniences  to  which 
the  former  were  expofed.  It  was  limited  to  cer¬ 
tain  lands  in  the  country  of  Campania,  which 
were  to  be  divided  among  twenty  thoufand  poor 
citizens  who  had  at  lealt  three  children.  It  was 
couched  in  fuch  terms  as  to  remove  every  fufpi- 
cion  of  tyranny  :  But  neverthelefs  it  was’oppofed 
by  Cato  and  Bibulus  the  conful,  and  by  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  fenate,  fo  that  the  triumvirate  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  people.  Pom¬ 
pey  and  Craffus  loudly  declared  for  the  law,  and 
Bibulus  being  driven  out  of  the  afiembly  with 
inful t,  the  fenate  was  reduced  to  filence,  and 
obliged  to  drop  all  oppolition. 


Ctefar 
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Caefar  was  matter  of  fuch  infinite  addrefs,  that  His  addrefs 
he  never  failed  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe.  He  p0mpeye 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Pompey,  left  afdcfceetr^id 
the  zealous  republicans  fhould  deprive  him  of 
this  fupport.  He  caufed  a  law  to  be  patted,  by 
which  the  fenators  and  magittrates  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  propofe 
any  thing  in  oppofition  to  what  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  popular  aflfemblies  during  his  con- 
fulfhip  :  But  dreading  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  he  procured  the  tribunefhip  to  the  ora¬ 
tor’s  mortal  enemy,  the  feditious  Clodius,  who 

m  — 

had  been  lately  accufed  of  profaning  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  Bona  Dea ,  and  even  with  having  an 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Csefar.  And  laftly, 
forefeeing  that  a  military  power  would  enable 
him  to  execute  all  his  purpofes,  he  procured  the 
government  of  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the 
command  of  four  legions. 

A  law  was  propofed  very  foon  after  by  Clo-  695. 
dius,  to  declare  criminal  whoever  had  put  a  citi-  pre°aisS  °P~ 
zen  to  death  before  the  judgment  of  the  people  cicero. 
had  been  obtained.  This  was  a  battery  levelled 
againft  Cicero,  who  had  put  to  death  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  Catiline  before  fentence  had  been  pattf- 
ed  on  them  by  the  people ;  but  in  this  he  only 
obeved  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  and  his  conduct 
was  amply  vindicated  by  the  neceffity  of  the  con¬ 
juncture.  He  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  attacked, 
than  the  want  of  refoiurion  betrayed  the  powers 
of  his  genius.  D  retted  in  mourning,  dejefted, 
and  fuppliant,  he  begged  for  aftiftance,  but  could 
find  none ;  the  ungrateful  Pompey  fhut  his  gate 
againft  him.  Cicero  prevented  the  decree  for 

his 
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his  banifhment,  quitted  Rome  and  retired  to 
Greece.  His  exceffive  forrow,  his  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  againft  his  belt  friends,  prove  that  his 
philofophy  of  which  he  made  fuch  parade,  was 
more  the  language  of  his  head  than  of  his  heart. 
He  likeivife  Clodius,  defirous  likevvife  to  get  rid  of  Cato 
«move.  that  inflexj|-)]e  republican,  who  inceflantly  con¬ 
tinued  to  combat  vice  and  tyranny,  employed 
him  to  dethrone  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus.  That 
prince  was  the  perfonal  enemy  of  the  tribune, 
who  procured  him  to  be  condemned  as  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  republick,  but  Ptolemy  foijoned  him- 
lelf  before  the  arrival  of  Cato. 

pompey  ob-  PomPey  at  laft  became  fenfible  of  his  miftake. 
tains  the  re  -  Clodius  no  longer  paid  court  to  him,  and  Csefar’s 

to,  whCo'ce'  campaign  in  Gaul  feemed  to  have  eclipfed 

EimTew  a11  hls  Slor^-  Jealous  of  the  one,  and  exafpe- 
powers.  rated  againft  the  other,  he  procured  the  recal 

of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  fo  meanly  abandoned, 
Cicero  at  his  return,  was  loaded  with  honours  ; 
he  paffed  through  Italy  in  a  kind  of  triumph* 
and  his  houfes  were  rebuilt  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
publick.  Pompey  very  foon  found  the  benefit 
of  his  credit.  A  fear  city  of  corn  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  for  his  friend  the 
fuperintendence  of  provifions  through  the  whole 
empire,  with  very  extenfive  powers  for  five  years. 
By  fuch  commifilons  the  property  of  the  publick 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ambitious  men, 
who  eafily  accumulated  great  fortunes. 

Oommindi  As  the  triumvirate  had  occafion  for  mutual 
granted  to  fupport,  they  entered  into  new  engagements. 
^rsto^Sve  Pompey  and  Craflus  were  made  confuls  with 
years*  important  governments  for  five  years  ;  the  firft 

in 
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in  Spain,  and  the  other  in  Syria,  Greece,  and 
Egypt.  The  friends  of  Casfar  refufed  their  con- 
fent,  except  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  be 
likewife  continued  five  years  in  the  government 
of  Gaul.  Thefe  three  generals  wefe  authbrifed 
to  levy  as  many  troops,  and  to  exadt  from  the 
kings,  and  other  allies  of  Rome,  as  much  money 
and  other  afliftance  as  they  deemed  neceffary  £ 
which  was  in  fail  making  them  abfolute.  / 

The  infatiable  Craflus,  who  heaped  up  treaf-  7°s* 
ure  upon  treafure,  who  faid  that  no  man  was  rich  fe™edSadnd 
iinlefs  he  Was  able  to  fupport  an  army,  and  who  £ul^.byth« 
undoubtedly  was  ftill  poor  himfelf  amidfl:  all  his 
opulence*  made  hafte  to  enter  Afia*  that  he  might 
fatiate  his  avaricious  defires*  Having,  pillaged 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  he  engaged  in  an  im¬ 
prudent  expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  induc¬ 
ed  by  no  motive  but  the  hope  of  ravifhing  from  . 
them  their  immenfe  riches  :  But  the  Parthians 
were  a  warlike  people,  who,  from  their  dexterity 
in  archery  and  fkill  in  horfemanfhip,  were  even 
formidable  in  their  flight ;  fo  that  in  the  end 
Craffus  and  his  fon  were  killed  in  the  field,  and 
the  whole  Roman  army  cut  in  pieces.  The 
balance  of  power  which  he  held  between  Csefar 
and  Pompey  was  now  broken  ;  difcord  could 
not  fail  to  follow^  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  at 
Rome  but  fadtions  and  every  kind  of  diforder* 

All  employments  were  purchafed  openly,  and 
their  canvaflings  were  attended  with  adls  of  vio* 
lence  :  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  which  ferv-  Murde*  0f 
ed  as  a  fignal  for  taking  up  arms.  CJoaiUS* 

Upon  this  occafion  the  friends  of  Pompey  at-  70J, 
tempted  to  get  him  chofen  didtator,  which  was  P°mPey 
Vol.II.  H  what con(ul* 
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what  he  Secretly  wilhed  ;  but  Cato,  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  liberty,  by  keeping  him  fubjeft  to 
the  laws,  propofed  that  there  fhould  be  no  other 
conful,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  he  would  be  {till  ac* 
countable  for  his  condudt.  Though  it  was  with¬ 
out  precedent,  Pompey  was  chofen  foie  conful, 
with  a  grant  of  new  troops  and  a  revenue  of  a 
thouland  talents  to  fupport  his  army,  at  the  fame 
time  the  government  of  Spain  was  continued  to 
him,  with  a  power  of  adminiftering  it  by  his 
lieutenants.  He  chofe  a  colleague  before  the 
expiration  of  his  confullhip,  and  by  this  feigned 
moderation  blinded  the  Senate, 


C  H  A  F.  VII. 

Conquest  of  Gaul. — Breach  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey.— A  Civil  War. 

IN  lets  than  ten  years  Caefar  had  overcome  the 
Helvetians,  defeated  Arioviftus,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Germany,  fubdued  the  Belgae,  reduced 
all  Gaul  into  a  Roman  province,  and  carried  the 
terrour  of  his  arms  even  into  Great  Britain. 
Among  his  exploits  are  reckoned  the  taking  of 
eight  hundred  towns,  reducing  three  hundred 
States,  and  defeating  three  millions  of  men  in  dif¬ 
ferent  adlions.  The  Gauls  were  a  brave  people, 
but  divided  into  fmall  dates  under  chiefs,  who 
had  but  little  authority.  It  was  not  folely  by  his 
Valour  and  military  talents  that  he  reduced 

them. 
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them,  but  likewife  by  his  artful  policy,  which  he 
employed  in  fomenting  their  quarrels  and  arm¬ 
ing  them  againft  one  another. 

Intrepid,  fober,  indefatigable,  always  ready 
for  aftion,  always  attentive  to  bufinefs,  and  even 
while  pursuing  the  enemy,  watching  the  intrigues 
carried  on  at  Rome ;  he  fpared  no  coft  to  pur- 
chafe  votes,  and  fecure  followers  ;  the  conful 
Emilius  alone  coft  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  tal¬ 
ents.  He  enriched  his  officers  and  foldiers,  who 
were  no  longer  the  troops  of  the  ftate.  In  a 
word,  he  did  without  fcruple  whatever  could 
advance  his  power,  and  every  obftacle  was  fur- 
mounted  by  his  extraordinary  abilities. 

The  term  of  his  government  was  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  by  depriving  him  of  his  military 
command,  was  to  reduce  him  to  a  level  with  his 
fellow  citizens;  This  was  the  private  wifh  of 
Pompey,  who  fecretly  folicited  his  recal  ;  but 
Curio  the  tribune,  who  had  been  bought  over  by 
Casfar,  warded  off  that  blow  without  feeming  to 
be  of  either  party.  He  propofed  that  both  thefe 
generals  ffiould  either  be  continued  or  recalled, 
as  they  were  equally  capable  of  difturbing  the 
republick.  Whatever  moderation  might  be  af¬ 
fected  by  Pompey,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  lay 
down  his  command  before  Casfar  5  therefore 
Curio  was  of  opinion,  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  if  they  kept  poffeffion  of  their  govern¬ 
ments,  ffiould  be  declared  enemies  of  the  repub¬ 
lick.  Gpfar  offered  to  refign  upon  condition 
that  his  rival  ffiould,  but  Pompey,  who  was  not 
fo  able  nor  clear  fighted,  being  perfuaded  that 
Caefar  s  army  would  abandon  their  general, 
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carried  his  rafh  confidence  fo  far  as  to  fay —that 
he  needed  only  to  Jlamp  upon  the  ground ,  and  an 
army  would  Jlart  up. 

After  fome  negotiations  he  reje&ed  every 
means  of  accommodation  that  was  propofed,  and 
thereby  rendered  a  civil  war  inevitable.  The 
confuls  and  fenate  were  of  his  party ;  the  people, 
and  a  victorious  army,  commanded  by  the  great- 
eft  general  the  world  ever  faw,  was  on  the  other. 
The  firft  had  a  greater  appearance  of  juftice, 
the  other  fuperiour  abilities,  courage,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  refources*  The  moft  unfpot- 
ted  juftice  in  fuch  circumftances  would  find  her- 
felf  too  weak  to  contend* 

Caefar  was  declared  an  enemy  of  Rome  if  Jie 
refufed  to  refign  the  command  $  and  Pompey, 
though  he  was  not  conful,  was  intrufted  with 
the  defence  of  the  republick.  Caefar  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  a  fmall  river  which  part¬ 
ed  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  the  reft  of  Italy,  where 
he  hefitated  for  fome  time-— If  I  do  not  pajs,  faid 
he,  I  am  ruined  ;  if  I  do  pafs>  to  what  woes  is 
Rome  expofed !  But,  recollecting  the  hatred  of  his 
adverfaries,  he  exclaimed,  the  die  is  taft ,  pafled 
the  river,  took  poflfeffion  of  Rimini,  and  fpread 
the  alarm  even  to  the  centre  of  Rome*  The 
fenate  declared  that  there  was  a  tumult ,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  city  was  in  danger,  and  that  all  the 
citizens,  without  exception,  fhould  fly  to  arms. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  againft  an 
enemy  fo  a£Hve  and  formidable.  -  Pompey  not 
only  left  the  city,  but  likewife  quitted  Italy* 
Caefar,  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  thepublick 
treafury,  from  whence  he  drew  an  immenfefum, 
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fet  out  to  reduce  Spain,  where  his  opponents 
were  very  powerful.  He  returned  victorious, 
and  purfuing  his  rival  into  Macedonia,  gained 
the  decifive  battle  of  Pharfalia.  In  this  aChon 
it  was  evidently  feen,  that  fuperiority  of  num¬ 
bers  avails  nothing  againft  courage  and  difci- 
pline.  A  crowd  of  young  patricians,  enervated 
by  luxury,  placed  a  blind  confidence  in  Pompey, 
and  calculated  beforehand  the  advantages  of 
a  victory  which  they  concluded  was  certain. 
Oefar,  obferving  that  a  dread  of  being  dif- 
figured  would  make  a  ftronger  impreffion  upon 
them  than  a  third  of  glory,  ordered  his  veterans 
to  aim  at  their  faces,  and  in  faCt  they  were  very 
foon  routed.  Th^  conqueror  found  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  the  whole  apparatus  of  A- 
fiatick  luxury. 

He  threw  all  Pompey  *s  papers  into  the  fire 
without  reading  one.  I  would  rather  not  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  crimes ,  faid  he,  than  be  obliged  to 
punijh  them .  He  fighed  heavily  at  feeing  the 
field  of  battle  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  at 
leaft  endeavoured  to  repair,  by  an  heroick  clem¬ 
ency,  the  evils  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  be 
the  author. 

The  famous  Pompey,  who  had  fo  long  been 
matter  of  the  republics,  and,  in  fome  degree,  of 
fortune,  but  now  vanquifhed,  a  fugitive  and  wan¬ 
derer,  fled  at  laft  into  Egypt,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  a  fecure  afylum  from  young  Ptolemy, 
whofe  father  Auletes,  after  his  expulfion  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  he  had  reeftablifhed 
on  the  throne  ;  but  how  few  friends  does  mis¬ 
fortune  leave  !  Casfar  purfued  him  with  great 
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eagernefs,  and  the  court  of  Egypt  hefitated  for 
fome  time  what  part  they  fhould  take ;  but  at 
lalt,  being  led  by  the  bale  counfels  of  Theodo- 
tus,  the  rhetorician,  they  were  perfuaded  to  com¬ 
mit  an  aft  of  treachery  and  cruel  murder,  as  the 
only  means  of  gaining  the  favour  of  Csefar  ; 
they  profelTed  to  receive  Pompey  with  open 
arms,  and,  at  that  inftant,  caufed  him  to  be  af- 
faffinated.  They  prefented  his  head  to  his  an- 
tagonilt,  but,  inftead  of  fhewing  that  pleafure 
which  they  expefted,  he  only  gave  figns  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  forrow. 

Cleopatra,  the  filter  and  wife  of  the  kino-  of 
Egypt,  was  entitled,  by  their  father’s  will,  to 
lhare  the  throne  with  him,  and  fupported  her 
claim  by  force  of  arms.  Csefar  took  upon  him 
to  decide  the.difpute  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  infpired  him 
with  fentiments  which  gave  room  to  fufpeft  his 
impartiality;  for  this  reafon  Phodnus,  the  min- 
ifter  of  Ptolemy,  kindled  the  war  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  both  the  king  and  his  minifler  perifh- 
ed.  Caefar,  having  placed  Cleopatra  upon  the 
throne,  infLantly  marched  to  oppofe  Pharnaces, 
the  fon  of  Mithridates  and  king  of  Bofphorus^ 
who  was  making  extenfive  conquells  in  Afia. 
He  gave  an  account  of  his  expedition  in  three 
words,  vent ,  vidi,  vici.* 

Having  been  made  conful  for  five  years,  dic¬ 
tator  one  year,  perpetual  chief  of  the  college  of 
tribunes,  with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war 
as  he  judged  proper,  he  appeared  again  at  Rome 

in 


*  l  came,  I  faw,  I  overcame, 

—  *  i.  .  ..  r  t 
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in  two  years,  after  his  paiTage  over  the  Rubicon, 
in  poffeflion  of  abfolute  power.  Far  from  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Sylla,  who  wanted  to  fecure 
his  power  by  facrificing  his  fellow  citizens,  he 
was  eager  to  offer  pardon  to  all,  and  even  heap¬ 
ed  a£ts  of  kindnefs  upon  a  number  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  enemies  ;  but  as  yet  all  were  not  fubdued. 

During  his  flay  in  Egypt,  where  an  indifcreet 
amour  made  him  negledt  his  affairs,  the  fons  of 
Pompey,  Cato,  Scipio^  and  fome  other  repub¬ 
licans,  had  colle&ed  a  body  of  forces  in  Africa, 
where  they  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  defence. 

But  who  could  conquer  Crefar  ? 

Having  crofled  the  fea,  he  gained  three  bat-  wari* 
ties  fucceflively.  Cato  had  fruitlefsly  recom-  Africa* 
mended  to  his  party  not  to  expofe  their  army 
to  the  hazard  of  a  defeat ;  and  fhutting  himfelf 
up  in  Utica,  feemed  to  revive  the  Roman  fenate, 
and  to  preferve  fome  ideas  of  liberty  5  but  his 
hopes  very  foon  vanilhed.  He  faw  all  around 
him  entirely  difheartened,  and  propofed  to  his 
friends,  either  to  fly,  or  implore  mercy  from  the 
conqueror  :  But  for  himfelf  he  was  determined 
not  to  furvive  the  liberty  of  his  country.  .  Af¬ 
ter  having  calmly  converfed  with  two  philofo- 
phers,  and  read  the  dialogue  of  Plato  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  feeling  the  point  of  his 
fword,  he  faid — I  am  at  lajt  my  own  mgjier . 
Having  flept  fome  time,  when  he  waked,  heCatoIdils 
(tabbed  himfelf ;  at  the  noife  fome  of  his  friends  himfelf* 
ran  to  offer  their  affiftance,  and  dreffed  the 
wound,  but  he  tore  it  open  and  expired.  Upon 
the  news  being  brought  toCaefar,  he  exclaimed — 

Q  CatOy  I  envy  thee,  thy  death,  fmce  thou  didft  envy 

me 
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‘tThat  vir¬ 
tuous  Ro- 
?nan  wanted 


m  the  honour  ofpreferving  thy  life .  R  would 
indeed  have  been  more  glorious  to  fave  than  to 
conquer  fuch  an  enemy. 

If  Cato  had  not  been  an  enthufiaft  in  virtue, 
wanted  and  had  endeavoured  by  Come  pra&icable  merh  * 
vrudence.  ods  to  corredt  diforder,  inftead  of  rigidly-  cen- 

lunng  the  manners  of  the  times,  his  patriotifm 
^nd  greatnefs  of  foul  might  have  effe&ed  much 
good,  or  prevented  much  evil,  but  the  obferva- 

??r  of9,cero  ls  very  juft  J  by  conducing  him- 
ielr  as  if  he  was  in  the  repub  lick  of  Platoy  and 
not  among  the  dregs  of  Romulus-,  his  fe  verity  was 
ieldom  ufeful,  fometimes  hurtful.  Thefe  were 
not  the  days  of  Fabricius  ;  Rome,  immerfed 
in  corruption,  could  no  longer  be  governed  by 
the  ancient  principles.'  It  was  neceffary  tocom- 
P .  with  ciicumftances,  and  the  exigencies  of 
affairs.  Cato  made  himfelf  refpeftable  by  ob- 
ferving  maxims  funk  in  oblivion,  but  he  mif- 
carried  by  endeavouring  to  force  the  obferva- 
tion  of  them  on  others.  Ought  prudence  to 
attempt  impoffibilities  ?  '  -  -  '  -  ‘ 


,  Vi  m  s  * 
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CyESAR  makes  himfelf  Mafier  of  the  Republick.- 
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Ixceflive 

honours 


.  H  E  honours  which  were  lavilhed  upon 

laviihed  up.  -*f .  Cjffar  f  his  return>  Sufficiently  prove  that 
oa  csfar.  nothing  but  the  mere  ffiadow  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  was  left.  A  folemn  thankfgiving  to 

the 
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the  gods  was  appointed  for  his  viftories ;  the 
diftatorfhip  was  at  firffc  prolonged  to  him  for 
ten  years,  and  afterwards  for  life  •,  with  the  tide 
of  reformer  of  manners  :  The  authority  of  cenfor, 
which  was  formerly  fhared  by  two  magiftrates, 
was  conferred  upon  him  alone  ;  his  perion  was 
declared  inviolably  facred  ;  his  ftatue  was  placed 
in  the  capitol,  by  the  fide  of  Jupiter’s,  with  the 
following  facrilegious  infcription — To  the  demi¬ 
god  Ctejar.  Four  triumphs  were  decreed  to  him 
in  one  month,  upon  which  occafion  gold  and 
fil  ver  vafes  were  difplayed  to  the  amount  of  fixty 
five  thoufand  talents. 

His  prodigality  to  his  foldiers  and  the  people,  HIs  prodj, 
the  entertainments,  games,  and  magnificent  saiity* 
fhews,  which  he  exhibited,  delighted  the  multi¬ 
tude,  whom  the  charms  of  pleafure  allured  to 
flavery.  A  feaft  which  was  ferved  up  on  twenty 
two  thoufand  tables,  in  the  ftreets  of  the  city, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  his  profufion.  So  much 
were  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  at  this  time 
corrupted,  .that  the  knights  were  not  afhamed  to 
fight  in  the  arena  with  the  common  gladiators. 

The  mildnefs  of  Csefar’s  clifpofition,  his  ap-  He  reeftab- 
plication  to  the  cares  of  government,  and  the 
prudence  of  his  laws,  were  the  bell  inftruments  good  laws, 
for  varnifhing  his  ambitious  attempts.  He  re- 
eftablifhed  good  order  in  the  city,  and  attracted 
to  it  a  number  of  inhabitants ;  encouraged  popu¬ 
lation  by  rewards  ;  checked  extravagant  luxury, 
and  limited  the  duration  of  the  government  of 
the  provinces,  fixing  the  pretorian  to  one  year, 
and  the  confular  to  two. 

■  A  V  >  '•  ,  .  . 
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He  reforms 
the  calen¬ 
dar,  which 
had  been 
greatly  con¬ 
futed  by  the 
pontiffs. 


This  excel- 
jentreform- 
ation  cen- 
fured. 


Caefar  made 
perpetual  - 
di£lator  af¬ 
ter  the  battle 
©f  Munda. 
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In  quality  offovereign  pontiff  he  reformed 
the  calendar,  into  which  the  pontiffs,  either 
through  ignorance,  or  from  fome  interefled  mo¬ 
tives,  had  introduced  the  greateft  confufiom 
I  he  year  at  that  time,  according  to  their  com¬ 
putation,  confided  of  twelve  lunar  months  with 
an  intercalation  of  twenty  two  or  twenty  three 
days  alternately,  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  ; 
but  the  pontiffs  either  introduced  or  omitted  the 
intercalation,  according  tocircumftances,  as  they 
wanted  to  abridge  or  to  prolong  the  time  of  the 
magistrates  continuing  in  office,  and  by  this 
means  all  oruer  was  lubverted.  Sofigenes,  an 
afironomer  of  Alexandria,  cleared  up  this  chaos, 
and  the  folar  year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  five 
days,  with  an  intercalation  of  one  day  every 
fourth  year  was  eftabliffied  by  Caffar.  Befide 
the  intercalary  month  it  was  neceffary  to  add 
fixty  feven  days  to  the  firft  year. 

Even  this  excellent  reformation,  which  deferv- 
ed  the  higheft  encomiums,  was  cenfured,  like 
every  thing  which  offends  old  cuftoms  and  vulgar 
prejudices.  Cicero  himfelf  who  was  more  ca¬ 
pable  than  any  man  of  feeing  its  merit,  made 
it  a  fubjedt  of  indecent  raillery.  Hearing  itob- 
ferved,  that  a  certain  conftellation  was  to  rife 
next  day  :  Yes,  faid  he,  and  by  order  of  Ceejar , 
It  was  a  great  difcredit  to  this  able  orator  that 
he  facrificed  every  thing  to  a  witticifm.  Can  the 
truly  wife  man  ever  allow  himfelf  to  be  guilty  of 
an  adt  of  injuftice  ?  =  f 

The  two  Tons  of  Pompey  having  ftirred  up 
their  friends  in  Spain  to  take  arms,  Caefar  h ali¬ 
ened  to  that  quarter,  and  by  a  vidtory  which 

he 
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he  gained  at  Munda,  gave  liberty  a  mortal  blow. 
Hejmtered  Rome  in  triumph,  as  if  he  had  de¬ 
feated  the  enemies  of  the  republick,  and  being 
named  perpetual  dictator  and  emperour,  endeav¬ 
oured  more  than  ever  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  even  difmilfed  his  guards  ;  he  caufed 
the  ftatues  of  Pompey  to  be  replaced  ;  and  to 
increafe  rewards,  added  a  number  of  new  offices  j 
he  heaped  favours  upon  many  of  his  mortal  ene¬ 
mies,  and  filled  the  fenate  with  his  own  creatures ; 
but  he  greatly  debafed  its  dignity,  by  introduc¬ 
ing  fix  hundred  fenators,  moft  of  them  unworthy 
of  that  rank,  whom  he  employed  as  inftruments 
of  his  ambition.  We  fhall  foon  fee  the  military 
title  of  Emperour ,  which  had  been  formerly  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  foldiers  as  merely  honourary,  very 
foon  become  a  title  of  lovereignty. 

Some  zealous  republicans  detefted  the  thought  709. 
of  a  power  deftrudtive  to  the  ancient  government,  ^0ekef  °he 
and  the  dictator  exafperated  them  either  by  his  republicans, 
pride  or  indiferetion.  One  day  when  the  fenate 
came  in  a  body  to  decree  new  honours  to  him, 
he  did  not  condefcend  to  rife  from  his  tribunal, 
and  even  the  populace  were  offended  with  this 
inftance  of  contempt.  Some  time  after,  when 
Mark  Anthony,  his  colleague  in  the  confulfhip, 
publickly  made  him  an  offer  of  a  diadem,  the 
populace  applauded  his  having  refufed  it,  but 
his  real  purpofe  was  to  found  the  difpofitions  of 
the  people,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
known  that  he  wifhed  for  the  title  of  king  fo 
hateful  to  the  Romans.  A  word  fometimes  may 
have  very  considerable  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men,  but  while  Caefar  enioved  fupreme  and 

abfolute 
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abfolute  authority,  what  occafion  had  he  for  a 

tide  which  could  only  ferve  to  alarm  the  minds 
or  the  people  ? 

Conspiracy  ..  A  conjpiracy,  headed  by  Caflius,  was  drome* 

and  Brutus.  ^atety  untied.  Among  a  number  whom  he 
engaged  to  join  him  was  Marcus  Brutus,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  fir  ft  conful,  the  fon  in  law  and 
imitator  of  Cato  $  whom  Casfar  loved  with  the 
affe&ion  of  a  father,  having  not  only  fpared  his 
life,  but  loaded  him  with  favours  and  admitted 
him  into  his  friendfhip,  without  being  able  to 
overcome  his  deteftation  of  an  ufurped  power. 

9  y  s  ballets  which  Brutus,  at  that 

time  pretor,  found  upon  his  tribunal,  roufed  the 
republican  lentiments  in  his  mind.  There  was 
written  upon  them — Brutus  thou JleepeJi ;  thou  art 
no  longer  the  fame.  Being  daggered  by  thefe  in, 
direct  methods,  Caffius  at  lalt  entirely  brought 
him  over  by  his  difcourfe. 

Portia’s  Portia,  the  illuftrious  daughter  of  Cato,  and 

courage.  wife  Qf  Brutus,  obferving  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly  agitated  and  concealed  from  her  forr.e  af¬ 
fair  of  confequence,  made  a  deep  wound  in  her 
thigh  on  purpofe  to  try  her  fortitude  in  refilling 
pam.  Being  fatisfied  that  even  torments  could 
not  wring  a  fecret  from  her,  lhe  difcovered  the 
wound  to  Brutus,  and  acquainting  him  with  the 
defign  (lie  had  in  executing  this  hardy  deed, 

obtained  the  confidence  lhe  fo  much  delired. _ 

Grant  me,  O  heaven ,  cried  Brutus,  that  I  may 
prove  myfelf  a  hujband  worthy  cf  Portia  !  The 
very  foul  of  Cato,  whom  philofophy  railed  fu- 
periour  to  all  the  men  of  his  time,"  animated  his 
daughter. 
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mous  wealth  and  credit  of  fome  individuals 
muft  fooner  or  later  have  changed  the  republick 
into  a  monarchy,  ought  not  the  fovereignty  of 
Casiar  to  have  been  preferred  before  the  hor- 
rours  of  new  civil  wars  ?  The  atrocious  aCtion 
of  Brutus,  who  kills  his  friend  and  benefactor  in 
the  chimerical  hope  or  faving  the  ftate,  is  an 
inftance  of  republican  fanaticifm,  theexceffes  of 
which  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  religion, 

tlcTcero?  Cicero>  with  whofe  timidity  the  confpirators 
aii  the  were  too  well  acquainted  to  entruft  him  with 

cLlt3  °f  their  complained  that,  after  the  deed  was 

Uen  iiiw  done>  they  did  noc  Put  t0  death  a]1  the  intimate 
friends  of  Casfar.  In  his  letter  to  Atticus  he 

faid — They  have  executed  a  childijh  'projett  with 
the  courage  of  heroes  ;  the  tree  is  felled,  but  the 
roots  fill fubfft.  It  was  impoffible  at  that  time 
to  deftroy  the  roots  of  tyranny,  for  they  Were 
connected  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  which 
were  incapable  of  reformation.  Perhaps,  even 
among  the  confpirators,  there  might  foon  have 
been  feen  a  new  ufurper.  We  fhal]  find  Cicero 
mifiaken  in  his  politicks,  and  become  the  author 
and  victim  of  the  fortune  of  Auguflus. 

The  con-  Cadar  had  no  fooner  expired  than  the  mur- 

nTfucceed  derers  ran  through  the  city  with  their  daggers 
with  the  in  their  hands,  exclaiming  that  the  kino-  of 
popular,  Rome  was  deac]  .  they  were  joined  by  fome*  pa¬ 
tricians,  but  the  people  appeared  {truck  with 
confternation  and  regret  ;  therefore,  finding 
themfelves  difappointed  in  their  expectations, 
they  retired  to  the  capitol.  Mark  Anthony,  who 
was  conlul,  and  Lepidus,  the  general  of  the 
horfe,  difcovered  a  readinefs  to  avenge  the  death 

of 
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of  the  diftator,  that  is  to  fay,  to  feize  the  fupreme 
power,  which  was  the  objefh  of  their  ambition. 

The  fenate  affembled  to  confider  whether  Casfar  imprudent 
fhould  be  declared  a  tyrant  or  a  lawful  tnagif-  conraitat^on 

trate,  and  his  memory  was  on  the  point  of  being  act, 
blafted,  when  Anthony  artfully  obferved,  that 
as  all  the  offices  had  been  filled  up  by  the  dic¬ 
tator,  the  governours  and  magiftrates  would  be 
obliged  to  refign  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  declared, 
that  he  from  whom  their  authority  flowed,  was 
an  ufurper  and  a  tyrant,  and  that  a  rnoft  fatal 
anarchy,  diflrefs,  and  civil  war  would  be  the 
confequence.  They  left  the  queftion  undecid¬ 
ed,  and  agreed  that  the  murderers  of  the  diftator 
fhould  not  be  profecuted  $  yet  at  the  fame  time 
they  confirmed  all  his  laws.  Such  an  equivo-  pretendedt 
cal,  or  rather  contradidtory  decree,  paffed  while  peace, 
affairs  were  in  fuch  a  critical  fituation,  could 
not  be  expedted  to  reftore  tranquillity*  It  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  either  to  fhew  a  refolute 
fpirit,  or  to  renounce  liberty  altogether.  An¬ 
thony,  by  being  in  poffeffion  of  Caefar’s  papers, 
forged  whatever  he  pleafed,  and  employed  them 
for  his  own  purpofes. 


In  the  mean  time  the  different  parties  feemed  Mark  An* 
to  be  willing  to  conciliate  matters,  and  the  con-  up  the  peo  = 

fpirators,  having  come  down  from  the  capitol,  the  murdiV 
were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Anthony  ers  of  Cae* 
and  Lepidus  :  But  a  ftep  taken  by  the  former  au 
very  foon  revived  the  diffenfions.  He  caufed 
Casfa^s  will  to  be  read,  in  which  honourable 
mention  was  made  of  fome  of  the  murderers, 
and  confiderable  legacies  left  to  the  Roman 
people.  The  hearts  of  the  people  being  pene¬ 
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trated  with  tendernefs  and  gratitude,  they  were 
completely  inHamed  by  the  encomium  which  he 
palled  upon  that  great  man,  by  the  recital  of  hrs 
actions,  and  by  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
his  virtues.  As  the  body  was  laid  out  for  per^ 
forming  the  funeral  obfequies,  he  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  difplay  the  robe  dyed  in  blood, 
and  to  point  out  the  wounds  which  had  been 
given  by  the  afiaffins.  Such  was  the  effedt  which 
his  harangue  made  upon  the  people,  that  in  a 
tranfport  of  rage  they  ran  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfes 
of  the  confpirators,  who  immediately  quitted 
the  fenate.  Rome.  On  purpofe  to  gain  the  fenate,  the  con- 
ful  aftefled  a  great  defire  to  reftore  republican 
government,  and  propofed  that  Sextus,  the  fon 
of  Pompey,  who  had  been  concealed  in  Spain 
ever  fince  the  battle  of  Munda,  fhould  be  re¬ 
called*  Even  Cicero  fell  into  the  fnare,  and 
highly  extolled  Anthony,  whom  we  fhall  very 
foon  find  him  tearing  in  pieces  by  the  moft 
violent  inve&ives. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Daring  Policy  of  Octavius. — Phe  TiuuMvt, 
rate. — Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  the 

Republican  Party  was  dejlroyed. 

\  '  . 

C  T  A  V I U  S,  fo  celebrated  afterwards  Q61aviu3 

_  under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  grandfon  of  c£C?dl 

Julia  the  filler  of  Caefar,  made  his  appearance  ^ifhishhSi 
at  this  time,  and  though  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  took  a  leading  part  in  publick  affairs.  He 
had  been  adopted  by  the  didator  his  great  uncle, 
who  left  him  three  fourths  of  his  fortune.  He 
*-as  ftudying  eloquence  at  Apollonia,  a  maritime 
town  in  Epirus,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  tragical  event  which  totally  changed  the  face 
of  affairs.  He  was  advifed  to  diffemble,  to  let 
timework,  and  even  to  renounce  his  adoption  and 
inheritance ;  but  he  had  too  much  ambition  to 
follow  fuch  advice  ;  and  going  immediately  to 
Rome,  declared  himfelf  the  heir  of  Ccefar.  Hav¬ 
ing  oblerved  that  Anthony,  who  was  foie  matter* 
was  little  difpofed  to  fhew  him  any  favour,  he 
perfifted  in  his  purpofe  with  a  fteady  artful  pol¬ 
icy.  Thedidator’s  money  being  r’efufed  to  him 
by  the  conful,  he  fold  his  patrimony,  that  he 
might  difcharge  the  legacies  mentioned  in  Cas- 
far’s  will :  An  infallible  means  of  attaching  the 
people  to  his  intereft,  and  provoking  them 
againll  a  man  who,  by  injuring  the  fon,  muft 
appear  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  the  father* 
and  unjuft  to  the  publick.  "  * 

V oi*.  II,  I  Anthony 
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Anthony 
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Fius. 


Cicero 
elpoul'es  the 
interelh  of 
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Anthony  and  Odavius  were  frequently  recon¬ 
ciled,  but  ftill  frefh  quarrels  arofe  :  The  laft 
wanted  to  revenge  the  death  of  Casfar,  while  the 
other  only  affeded  to  with  it,  becaufe  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  but  at  bottom  his 
foie  purpofe  was  to  aggrandize  himfelf ;  and  their 
interefls  being  totally  oppofite,  at  laft  produced 
a  civil  war.  The  hope  of  their  deftroying  one 
another  was  matter  of  much  fatisfadion  to  many 
of  the  ienators.  Cicero,  lefs  prudent  than  thofe 
that  remained  neuter,  efpoufed  the  part  of  Oda- 
vius,  and  inveighed  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
oratory  againft  Anthony,  which  brought  upon 
him  that  reproach  of  Brutus,  that  he  was  lejs 
anxious  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  than  to  find 
a  good  mafter  for  himfelf.  The  perfonal  enemy 
o{  the  one,  and  feduced  by  the  pretended  confi¬ 
dence  and  flattery  of  the  other,  he  perhaps  im¬ 
agined  that  he  was  folely  employed  in  ferving 
his  country,  while  he  was  only  gratifying  his 
own  refentment  and  vanity.  Sometimes  we  may 
lo  far  deceive  ourfelves  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
motives  of  our  adions,  while  they  are  plainly 
feen  by  the  world. 

The  pidure  of  that  celebrated  orator,  as 
drawn  by  Montefquieu,  explains  the  fecret  of  his 
proceedings.  "  l  believe ,  fays  he,  that  if  Cato 
“  had  preserved  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  the  re- 
“  publick,  he  would  have  given  a  different  turn 
“  to  affairs.  Cicero ,  with  admirable  talents 
“  for  Jhining  in  a  fubordinate  fphere,  was  not 
“  capable  of  taking  the  lead  ;  he  had  a  fine 
“  genius,  but  often  wanted  elevation  of  foul  : 
“  by ith  him  virtue  was  but  a  fecondary  motive. 
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u  as  glory  was  with  Cato .  Cicero  was  always 
€C  the  firji  in  his  own  eyes  ;  Cato  never  thought 
cc  of  himfelf :  ^he  one  would  have  Javed  the  re - 
€c  publick  for  its  own  fake  j  the  other  that  he 
cc  might  have  hoafted  of  it.” 

Such  a  paffion  for  vain  glory  is  a  proof  of  a  Mean  con* 
weak  mind,  which  may  be  led  into  egregious  er- 
rours  from  mean  confideradons.  Befides,  Cicero,  errours. 
by  extolling  the  young  Ctefar,  expedted  to  fecure 
a  fupport  lor  himfelf.  Though  his  eloquent 
Philippicks  are  fufpedted  to  have  flowed  from 
perfonal  refentment,  yet,  like  thofe  of  Demoft- 
henes,  they  are  excellent  models  for  ftate  orators. 

The  government  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  which  An-  He  caufe* 
thony  fecured  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  keep  Italy 
in  awe,  was  the  occafion  of  the  war.  Decimus  upon  oa 
Brutus,  one  of  the  chief  confpirators,  had  been  V1L,S* 
appointed  to  that  government  by  the  dictator, 
and  intended  to  maintain  himfelf  in  it.  Anthony 
advanced  to  difplace  him.  06tavius  was  like- 
wife  at  the  head  of  an  army,  though  without  a 
title  to  the  command,  but  was  preffed  by  his  fol- 
diers  to  aflume  that  of  propretor ;  which  he  re- 
fufed,  from  an  affe&ed  modefty,  in  hopes  of  the 
credit  it  might  procure  him  with  the  fenate ;  this 
fo  far  fucceeded,  that  the  fenate,  by  the  advice 
of  Cicero,  not  only  named  him  propretor,  but 
likewife  erefted  a  ftatue  to  him,  and  permitted 
him  to  (land  for  the  confulfhip  ten  years  before 
the  time  fixed  by  law.  It  was  not  the  firft  time 
that  Cicero  had  facrificed  the  laws  to  thofe  whofe 
friendfhip  he  courted. 

Anthony  had  already  begun  to  befiege  Deci-  Anthony  is 
mvs  in  Modena,  but  Cicero  caufed  him  to  be  and  joins 

1  2  declared  LerldMs* 
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declared  the  enemy  of  his  country  if  he  did  nor 
immediately  raife  the  fiege  and  leave  Cifal^ne 
Cj3u!  :  This  decree  of  the  fenate  being  treated 
with  contempt,  the  two  confuls,  Hiftius  and 
Panfa,  in  conjunction  with  Oftavius,  were  or- 
deied  to  go  and  attack  him.  Panfa  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  killed  :  Hirtius,  in  gaining  a  bat¬ 
tle,  loft  his  life.  Anthony  being  obliged  to  fly, 
efcaped  into  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  where  Lepidus 
had  the  command.  Having  prefented  him- 
felf  in  a  mourning  habit  to  the  foldiers,  they 
v.ere  afFedted  with  companion,  and  oroclaim— 
ing  him  general,  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  de¬ 
clare  in  his  favour,  that  he  might  not  be  totally 
forfaken.  1 

After  the  defeat  of  Anthony,  the  fenate  no 
_  longer  fhewed  the  fame  complaifance  for  Odta- 

wlthThem!  vius?  and  Save  the  cominand  of  the  army  to 
Decimus.  The  republican  party  having  recov¬ 
ered  courage,  Oftavius  found  it  was  time  to  pull 
off  the  mafk.  Cicero  {till  continuing  to  be  the 
dupe  of  his  artifice,  attempted  in  vain  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  confulfhip  for  him,  in  hope  of  beino- 
nominated  his  colleague,  but  the  propolal  beinc* 
received  with  a  peal  of  laughter  by  the  fenate^ 
the  heir  of  the  dictator  did  not  hefitate  to  copy 
the  bold  and  artful  policy  of  Caefar,  and  unitino- 
his  interefts  with  thofe  of  Anthony  and  Lepidus^ 
marcued  ai  the  head  01  his  army  to  Rome,  where 
he  forced  them  to  choofe  him  conful,  though 
he  was  fcarcely  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  thus, 
by  his  adarefs  rather  than  his  courage,  put  him- 
felf  in  a  fituation  to  gratify  that  ambition  with 
which  he  was  devoured. 

Brutus 
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Brutus  and  Caffius  had  withdrawn,  the  one 
into  Greece,  and  the  other  into  Afia,  where  their 
party  was  ftrengthened  by  fuccefs,  and  they 
reckoned  twenty  legions  under  their  command. 
The  firft  ftep  of  the  young  conful  was,  to  caufe 
them  to  be  condemned,  with  all  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  Qefar’s  murder  ;  but  as  he  could  not 
expe£t  to  fubdue  them  without  affiftance,  he 
caufed  the  decree  which  had  been  paffed  againft 
Anthony  and  Lepidus  to  be  revoked.  Octavius 
joined  thefe  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mode¬ 
na,  where  their  conference  lafted  three  days. 
They  agreed  to  fhare  the  fovereign  power  among 
them  for  five  years,  under  the  appellation  of 
triumvirs.  Lepidus  was  to  continue  in  Rome, 
while  Oftavius  and  Anthony  carried  on  the  war 
againft  the  confpirators ;  but  their  enemies  were 
to  be  previoufly  extirpated  by  a  profcription, 
which  would  procure  them  the  means  of  fup-~ 
porting  their  army.  Thus  all  the  horrours  of 
the  time  of  Sylla;,  which  had  been  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  effaced  by  the  clemency  of  Gaefar,  were 
again  renewed.  C^far,  notwithftanding  his 
clemency,  had  been  murdered,  which  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  triumvirs. 

It  is  itnpoffible  to  delcribe  the  horrours  of  this 
profcription.  The  tyrants  begun  with  facrific- 
ing  their  friends  and  kindred  to  one  another. 
Lepidus  prefented  the  head  of  his  brother,  An¬ 
thony  his  uncle's,  and  Oflavius  that  of  Cicero, 
by  whom  he  had  been  too  zealoufty  feconded.  It 
was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  conceal 
or  affift  any  profcribed  perfon  ;  a  reward  was 
offered  to  whoever  fliould  kill  them,  and  even 
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the  freedom  of  the  city  to  flaves  who  affaffinated 
their  matters.  Some  heroick  proofs  of  fidelity 
in  women  and  flaves  were  to  be  met  with  even 
amidtt  this  dieadful  carnage  and  the  treachery 
of  the  times,  but  villany  made  blood  to  flow  in 
torrents  over  the  whole  country.  At  fight  of 
Cicero’s  head,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  tribune 
whom  his  eloquence  had  faved,  Anthony  exulted 
with  joy.  Three  hundred  fenators,  and  more 
than  two  thoufand  knights  were  murdered.  If 
there  was  no  other  caufe  of  hatred,  the  poffeflion 
of  riches  was  a  f efficient  offence.  Yet,  after  all, 
as  the  confilcations  were  inadequate  to  their 
wants,  they  impofed  a  tax  upon  the  mothers, 
daughters,  and  relations  of  the  profcribed. 
Heie  was  one  of  thofe  abominable  fcenes,  where 
men  were  to  be  feen  divefted  of  humanity  by 
their  paffions,  and  furpafling  the  fury  of  ty°ers* 
?n*d Tntho-  Being  at  laft  glutted  with  mafiacre  and  rapine, 

Stu-  ?ey  halle1ned  t0  ^xecu1te  their  again  It 

tusandCaf-  republicans.  Lepidus  guarded  Rome,  while 

flus‘  his  two  colleagues  entered  Macedonia,  where 
Brutus  had  been  joined  by  Caffius.  No  Roman 
armies  had  ever  been  feen  of  equal  number  to 
thole  that  were  now  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  re- 
publick.  On  each  fide  they  amounted  to  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  feafoned  to  war, 
and  animated  with  all  the  ardour  which  ambi¬ 
tion  or  a  love  of  liberty  could  infpire.  Caflius 
wanted  to  avoid  coming  to  an  engagement,  be- 
caufe  the  enemy  mull  have  foon  perifhed  for 
want  of  provisions,  but  Brutus  did  not  concur  in 
this  opinion.  The  foldiers  exclaimed,  that  it 
was  cowardly  to  decline  the  combat ;  they  mur¬ 
mured 
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mured  and  deferred,  and  their  impatience  deter¬ 
mined  their  generals  to  engage. 

The  battle  of  Philippi,  which  was  fought  on  B^”;f 
the  confutes  of  Macedonia  and  d  hrace,  deftroy-  rhiiippu 
ed  the  republican  party.  Octavius,  who  was  as 
cowardly  in  the  field  as  he  was  boid  in  council, 
concealed  himielfon  pretence  of  fickneis,  and  his 
legions  were  routed  by  Brutus  ;  but  while  the 
conqueror  was  too  ralhly  purfuing  the  fugitives, 

Anthony  broke  and  difperfed  the  wing  of  the  ar¬ 
my  commanded  by  Caflius,  who,  being  ignorant  £^*°afn< 
of  the  fuccefs  of  his  colleague,  obliged  one  of  his  Brutus, 
freed  men  to  kill  him.  Both  armies  being  in  one 
part  victorious,  in  the  other  defeated,  retreated 
to  their  camps.  That  of  the  triumvirs  was  in 
wantof  every  kind  of  provifion,  which  determin¬ 
ed  Brutus  to  purfue  the  plan  of  Caflius ;  and  the 
fuccefs  would  have  been  infallible,  if  the  mutiny 
of  his  troops  had  not  obliged  him  to  hazard  a 
fecond  engagement.  After  having  totally  de¬ 
feated  the  wing  of  the  army  commanded  by  Oc¬ 
tavius,  he  loft  the  battle,  and  being  perfuaded 
that  liberty  was  annihilated,  fell  upon  his  fword, 
and  died  the  fame  death  as  his  colleague. 

Thefe  two  generals  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  the  laft  of  the  Romans,  but  they  might  Romans* 
have  better  deferved  it.  Caflius,  of  a  violent 
haughty  temper,  was  fufpefted  of  being  influ¬ 
enced  lefs  by  zeal  for  his  country  than  hatred 
againft  Ccefar.  Brutus,  virtuous  from  principle, 
inviolably  attached  to  the  laws,  juft  and  compaf- 
fionate,  refpecting  the  title  of  citizen  even  in  his 
enemies,  yielded  too  much  to  that  enthufialm 
which  impedes  reflection*  Sometimes,  from  an 

apprehenfion 
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STawi.r  ? ffgoing  t0°  8reat  ,CD«ths' he 

though  but  feldom,  he  thought  that  violence  in 
fupport  of  the  caufein  which  he  was  enlaced 

nr  pr|be  Pe™ltted-  Before  the  fecond  battle 
°t  1  hilippi,  he  promifed  his  foldiers  the  pillage 

v[wU  Th-  Theff£0nic\if  they  Sained  the 
y*  This,  as  Plutarch  oblerves,  was  to 

f  ron^ell  h°fe  Wh°  pIead  for  the  riSht  of  the 

Brutus  and  Caffius,  by  killing  themfelves  at 
wMll?  ;  iC  fame  tl™>  deftroyed  the  republick,  and  have 

~nry  nre  fr  beenTivery  properly  cenfured  for  their 
r^fli  defpair  :  But  ought  we  to  afcribe  fuicide 
which  was  at  that  time  very  frequent  in  Rome^ 
to  a  want  of  courage  ?  “  it  is  certain,  fays  the 

«  /eje  Ymted  Montefquleih  that  men  are  become 
ys  free,  lefs  courageous,  lejs  inclined  to  per¬ 
form  noble  a  diions,  than  they  were  when  by  the 
cc  Power  which  they  afjumed  over  themfelves,  they 
c  could  at  all  times  efcape  from  every  other 
power .  The  Chriftian  religion  infpires  its 

followers  with  a  juft  abhorrence  of  fuicide,  and 
the  inftances  of  it  which  we  meet  with  at  prefen't 
are  almoft  all  the  effect  of  vice  and  irregulari¬ 
ties,  that  prove  how  needful  are  the  divine  morals 
it  teaches.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  it  was  not 
from  cowardice  that  the  Catos  and  the  Brutufes 
rather  facrificed  their  lives  than  fubmit  to  lofe 
their  liberty.  Subtil  reafonings  upon  this  fub- 

jed  can  never  weaken  the  proofs  drawn  from 
our  feelings. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Anthony’s  Mifconduht  turned  by  Oct avius  to 
his  own  Advantage. — Battle  of  Actium, 
End  «/  the  Republics.. 


pHE  daftardly  O&avius  (for  though  he  New  cruel- 
commanded  armies,  he  deferved  no  other  Heussf oda' 
appellation)  continued  to  glut  hitnfelf  witn 
blood  after  the  battle  which  Anthony  had  gained 


for  him.  A  multitude  of  illuftrious  vidtims  E^ecution^ 
were  butchered,  and  among  others  Favonius  the  otfdVomus" 
fenator,  a  philolopher,  and  the  friend  of  Brutus, 
but  guiltlefs  of  having  dipped  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Casfar. — It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that 
the  mod  unjuft  tyranny  is  preferable  to  a  civil 
war  $  the  truth  ot  which  has  been  too  often  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience.  , 

As  the  troops  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the 
tyrants  folely  from  motives  of  intereft,  and  the 
allurement  of  riches,  the  triumvirs  were  obliged 
to  give  them  a  gratuity  of  five  thoufand  drach- 
m *  per  man,  befides  additional  recompenfes 
to  the  officers.  We  may  eafily  judge  to  what 
extortions  the  people  were  expofed.  Anthony 
went  into  Afia  on  purpofe  to  drain  it  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  money  which  had  efcaped  the  hands  of  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Caflius.  Since  you  double  our  taxes,  faid 
an  orator  to  him,  double  likewife  our  Jummers  and 
harvefts ,  otherwije  we  Jhall  not  be  able  to  Jatisfy 
you .  But  v/hat  avail  reafons  againft  force  ? 

When 
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ed  Wo,net^ ny  ”ri''ed in Cilicia- he 

“  "a°re,aim  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt  whofe 

picion  Ti,'"8  T lmd  given  for  f“f- 
picion.  The  princefs  appeared,  and  bv  her 

charms  capuyated  that  great  general  and  afpir- 

1  f  P<f  ltICian’  vvh0}  lulied  afleeP  in  the  lap  of 
ove,  forgot  every  thing  but  her.  Odavius 

o  t  ougnt  of  nothing  but  his  own  interefts’ 

tool-  aT  t0  SCC  tlJe  whole  Power  into  his  hands,’ 
00k  advantage  of  Anthony’s  blind  paffion,  and 

J  the  m.oft  lkilful  addrefs  made  up  for  his 
want  ef  military  talents.  F 

the^onVf  Pquiflling5  by  his  §eneralsJ  Sextus, 
the  fon  of  f  ompey,  who  being  mailer  of  Sicily 

h"  rJaK  ,nia*  given  him  no  fmall  uneafinefs^ 
he  feized  the  firft  pretence  for  getting  rid  of 

Lepidus,  a  man  entirely  deftitute  of  merit,  whofe 

nfe  feemed  to  be  owing  to  one  of  thofe  unac- 

de!!l;r  ?KPnCe  - in  Which  Fortune  fometimes 
l  -J  at  triumvir  defcended  to  the  low- 

eft  fubmiflion,  begged  his  life,  and  on  that  con¬ 
dition  was  contented  to  pafs  his  days  in  con- 
tempt  and  obfcurity. 

y  0  may  form  fome  idea  of  his  meannefs  and 
pride  by  the  following  anecdote.  Having  taken 
it  into  Ins  head  to  celebrate  a  triumph  for  his 
fucceis  in  a  trifling  expedition,  he  himfelf,  with 
the  content  of  his  colleagues*  drew  up  a  procla- 
mation,  which  began  thus— To  all  thofe  who 
jnai  honour  our  triumph y  health  and  honour  *  to 
all  ot  vers ,  mifery  and  projcription. 

Anthony  having  made  young  Pompey  prif- 

oner  ,1nrAfia>  and  put  him  to  death,  was  the  only 
man  left  who  could  difpute  the  empire  with  his 

colleague  i 
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colleague  ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  he  paved  the  way 
for  fyi° rival’s  ufurpation,  and  ruined  himfelf  by 
a  feries  of  the  moll  inexcufable  faults. 

Fulvia,  widow  of  the  feditious  Clodius,  at  Anthony 
that  time  married  to  Anthony,  had  fomented  a  SfSto!.?' 
quarrel  between  him  and  Odtavius,  on  purpofe 
to  force  him  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  ’X  his 
was  the  caufe  of  a  flight  war,  in  which  Perufa 
was  deftroyed.  Both  parties  being  reconciled, 
and  having  made  a  divifion  of  all  the  provinces, 
Anthony,  without  any  reafon,  quitted  Italy,  to 
which  he  had  returned.  The  Athenians,  among 
whom  he  defigned  to  pafs  the  winter,  received 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  deity,  and  offered  him 
their  tutelar  goddefs,  Minerva,  in  marriage,  a 
piece  of  flattery  which  he  rewarded  by  exadting 
from  them  a  thoufand  talents  for  her  portion. 

On  his  return  from  an  unfuccefsful  expedition 
asainfl:  the  Parthians,  he  made  himfelf  odious 
and  contemptible  by  new  exceffes  5  proclaimed 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa,  and 
Coelo  Syria  ;  lavifhed  provinces  and  kingdoms 
on  the  children  he  had  by  her  and  by  every 
a6tion  brought  new  difgrace  upon  the  Roman 
name. 

Octavius  had  the  addrefs  to  feize  every  oppor-  o&avia* 
tunity  of  leffening  the  charaiter  of  his  rival,  and  hlmiSfhh 
at  1  aft  accufed  him  before  the  fen  ate.  A  war  was  enemy* 
refolved  upon,  and  Anthony  prepared  for  it  in  the 
midft  of  pleafures,  furrounded  by  troops  of  buf¬ 
foons.  By  divorcing  the  virtuous  Odtavia,  his 
colleague's  fitter,  whom  he  had  married  after 
the  death  of  Fulvia,  all  hopes  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  abandoned  by 

»•  numbers 
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numbers  of  his  friends,  who  were  filled  with  in- 

cieoDar°n  at  mnndud  and  conneftioil  with 

and  hf  t !  andr  ftl?  T°K  Provoked  hY  the  pride 
tu  haughtinefs  oi  that  queen. 

Before  the  two  rivals  had  recourfe  to  arms 
tney  attacked  each  other  with  the  bittereft  invec¬ 
tives.  AH  aft  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  decided 
by  the  fea  fight  off  A&ium.  Cleopatra  had  pre- 
v..i  e  upon  '  athony  to  hazard  an  engagement  at 
lea  mough  he  was  fuperiour  by  land,  and  fled 

with  her  galhes  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Her 
lo  ver,  though  a  man  of  tried  valour  foreot  him- 
leit  on  this  occafion,  and  abandoned  every  thino- 
to  follow  her  Thus  Oftavius,  or.,  rather  hit 
ASOppa,  gained  a  complete  vidtorv  • 

and  Anthony’s  land  army,  which  coniifted  of  nine¬ 
teen  legions  and  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  having 
m  vain  waited  for  the  coming  of  their  generaf 
ranged  themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of  the 
conqueror.  1  his  iuccefs  was  foon  followed  by 
tne  conqueft  of  Egypt ;  and  the  enfuing  year 
Anthony  laid  violent  hands  upon  himfelf  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  Cleopatra  was  referved  by  Odbavius  to 
adorn  his  triumph,  but  Hie  avoided  that  dif- 
grace  by  a  courageous  death,  either  from  the  bite 
oi  an  afpick  orfome  other  poifon. 

Thus  did  Ciefar’s  grandnephew,  by  intrigues 
and  fawning,  audacioufnefs  and  cruelty,  at  laft 
gain  that  lovereignty  to  which  he  had  afpired 
from  his  youth.  In  the  fequel,  we  fhall  fee  by 
what  methods  hefecured  his  dominion  while  he 
afiefbed  a  refpe<ft  for  the  ancient  laws.  Rome 
had  now  for  ever  loft  her  liberty,  and  that 
amous  republick  was  no  more  nothing  remained 
v.  but 
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but  a  vain  ffiadow,  which  yet  foothed  the  pride 

of  her  citizens. 

This  revolution  mull  be  afcribed  to  the  vices  The  vices 

introduced  by  opulence.  Every  thing  was  fet  '"y^puicnce 
to  fale,  when  every  thing  could  be  purchafed  by 
a  few  individuals,  and  their  exceffive  riches  in-  ruin  of  lib- 
creafing  the  poverty  and  wrctchcdncfs  or  the 
multitude,  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitution 
gave  way  to  corruption  j  integrity  disappeared, 
felf  intereft  was  the  only  rule  of  a&ion  ;  and  the 
depravity  of  manners  inferred  the  fprings  of 
government.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm  was  ftifled 
by  a  thoufand  difeordant  paffions ;  luxury,  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  and  debauchery,  broke  the  bonds 
of  duty,  and  ambition  forced  .  every  barrier, 
fword  in  hand  :  In  a  word,  the  weak  necellarily 
became  the  Haves  of  the  ftrongeft.  When  we 
fee  the  people  Seduced  by  boundlefs  profufion, 
the  foldiers  fold  to  the  general,  who  fills  their 
purfes,  the  magiftrates  forming  cabals  to  Sup¬ 
port  themfelves  in  office,  and  the  generals  re¬ 
filling  to  lay  down  the  command  at  the  legal 
period,  we  may  without  hefitation,  conclude 
that  liberty  is  at  an  end. 
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TENTH  EPOCH  A. 

the  em-perours. 

The  Repuelick  changed  into  a  Military 

Monarchy. 


AUGUSTUS. 

C  H  A  P.  J. 

I 

Reign  of  Augustus  till  the  Death  of  Acribpa. 

reign  of  Au-  ¥  1 1  T  El  E  R  T  O  we  have  Teen  Auguftus  (the 
tuSus.  JTj.  title  which  O&avius  caufed  the  fenate  to 
confer  upon  him)  a&ing  with  the  refined  policy 
of  an  unprincipled  man,  who  facrifices  every 
thing  to  an  unbridled  appetite  for  unjuft  domin¬ 
ion  ;  but  from  this  period,  if  he  doe's  not  really 
change  his  character  and  maxims,  we  fhall  no 
more  behold  him  imbruing  his  hands  in  human 
blood  j  he  will  even  appear  in  the  light  of  a  good 
prince,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  was  neceflary  for  his  own 
intereft.  Loaded  with  encomiums  by  flatterers, 
hated  by  the  friends  of  republican  government 
as  an  oppreffor,  he  will  fometimes  merit  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  judicious  politician,  by  the  pru¬ 
dent  exercife  of  his  authority. 

The  eiiab-  “  Auguftus,  fays  Montefquieu,  eftablijhed order , 
irderXf  “  u  e* Servitude ,  on  a  durable  foundation  for 

“  when 
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when  an  ufurper  feizes  the  government  of  a  free  the  lofs  of 
“fate,  he  calls  every  thing  order  which  tends  to  vantlgeou* 
<c  fecure  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  Jingle  per-  totheifcue. 
l*,  Jon\  and  whatever  is  favourable  to  the  liberty 
cc  of  the  fubjebf  goes  by  the  name  of  confufion,  dif- 
tcJenJion>  and  anarchy .”  But  as  it  was  impof- 
fible  the  Romans  ftiould  have  continued  a  free 
people,  the  order  eftablifhed  by  Auguftus,  when 
compared  with  the  former  confufion  and  calam¬ 
ities,  in  fome  meafure  wipes  out  the  fpots  with 
which  his  memory  is  ftained.  Under  his  gov¬ 
ernment  Rome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  had  time 
to  breathe  :  Even  this  was  no  fmall  advantage, 
after  the  horrours  of  the  civil  wars. 

Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  eftab-  725. 
lilhment  of  his  power,  and  by  a  feigned  mode- 
ration  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  fate  which 
had  hurried  Caefar  to  the  grave,  he  affedted  an 
inclination  to  abdicate  the  government,  and  con- 
fulted  on  that  head  his  two  confidents,  Maecenas  Opinions  of 
and  Agrippa,  the  firft  of  whom  like  a  generous  Agrfp- 
patriot,  exhorted  him  to  put  fo  noble  a  defign  in  Pa* 
execution  ;  but  Agrippa,  like  an  able  courtier, 
argued  that  fuch  a  ftep  would  be  deftru&ive  to 
the  publick,  and  dangerous  to  himfelf ;  and  Au- 
guftus  preferred  this  opinion,  which  was,  doubt- 
lefs,  conformable  to  his  own  fentiments. 

However,  after  having  repealed  all  the  de-  He  <con- 
crees  of  the  triumvirate,  and  given  fome  proofs  power  by 
of  a  wife  adminiftration,  he  declared  that  he  t!lis  feisned 
reftored  the  lovereign  power  into  the  hands  opm0v*lrti  lJL’ 
the  fenate  and  people.  He  had  taken  his 
meafures  with  dexterity,  and  reckoned  upon 
meeting  with  a  refufal ;  nor  was  he  mi  (taken  ; 

he 
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he  was  humbly  entreated  not  to  quit  the  reins 
of  government,  and  prevailed  upon  to  bear  that 
burden  ten  years  longer,  referving  to  himfelf, 
however,  the  right  of  abdication,  if  his  lervices 
might  be  dnpenfed  with.  In  all  appearance, 
the  major  part  of  the  fenate  penetrated  his  fe- 
cret  intentions,  which  the  tenor  of  his  paft  con¬ 
duct  had  fufficiently  difcovered.  But,  after 
ali,  his  power  feemed  to  acquire  the  fanCtion 
of  law  from  the  confent  and  wifhes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  renewal  of  the  fame  ceremony.  A  plan  of 
policy,  well  concerted  and  fteadily  purfued,  fel- 
dom  fails  of  fuccefs,  when  addrefs  is  feconded 
by  force. 

Auguftus,  terrified  by  the  tragical  end  of  Ge- 
far,  and  careful  to  difguife  monarchy  under  the 
garb  of  republican  government,  fhared  the  ad- 
.  rniniftration  of  the  provinces  with  the  fenate,  art¬ 
fully  affigning  to  that  body  fuch  as  were  leaf!: 
liable  to  difturbances  ;  that  is,  thofe  where  no 
troops  were  kept  on  foot ;  by  which  means  he 
had  the  whole  military  force  in  his  own  hands. 
Far  from  giving  offence  to  the  people  by  affect¬ 
ing  the  title  of  king,  he  even  did  not  aifume  that 
of  dictator,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  name  of 
emperour,  which  in  the  times  of  the  republick 
was  beftowed  as  a  diftinCtion  merely  honourary, 
without  any  power  annexed.  To  this  was  added, 
as  in  the  days  of  C^efar,  the  command  of  the  ar¬ 
mies,  a  privilege  which  retains  nations  in  fub- 
jeftion,  and  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace. 
Invefled  with' the  confular,  proconfular,  and  trib- 
unitial  power,  though  without  the  title  of  trib¬ 
une  y 
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une ;  with  the  cenforial,  under  the  name  of  re¬ 
former  of  manners,  and  with  the  high  priefthood, 
to  which  the  influence  of  religion  added  great 
weight,  he  was  abfolute  matter  of  the  ftate,  with¬ 
out  fuffering  his  defpotick  power  to  become  vifi- 
ble.  To  thefe  titles  was  added  that  of  father  of 
his  country.  He  left  to  the  fenate  the  ancient  The  fenate 
offices  and  enfigns  of  dignity,  but  weakened  the  fuffered  to 
power  of  that  body  even  by  its  numbers,  which 
he  increafed  to  a  thoufand  5  and  by  the  care  he  of  liberty, 
took  to  admit  none  but  fuch  as  were  entirely 
devoted  to  his  pleafure.  He  careflfed  and  flat¬ 
tered  the  people,  gave  them  entertainments,  and 
procured  them  abundance.  Their  aflemblies 
were  held  as  ufual  for  the  eledtion  of  magif- 
trates ;  but  he  governed  the  combia,  difpofed  of 
the  fuffrages,  and  every  thing  was  determined 
according  to  his  will. 

Such  was  the  government  of  the  emperours.  But  in  fa&, 
They  always  exercifed  the  power,  while  thepeo- 
pie  and  fenate  retained  the  appearance  of  love- 
reignty.  An  empty  parade  of  liberty,  which  was 
now  no  more  !  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  pre- 
ferve  fome  traces  of  freedom  in  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  when  a  ftate  is  aftually  under  the  yoke 
of  a  defpot  ?  Or  to  feem  to  grant  voluntarily 
what  cannot  be  refufed  ?  A  difpenfation  from  Difpenfa- 
the  laws  was  granted  to  the  emperour.  Not  to  ^h°en 
mention  that  fuch  a  privilege  demonftrates  the 
utter  deftrudtion  of  all  legal  authority,  what 

could  have  hindered  him  from  afiumino;  it  with¬ 
er 

out  a  grant  ?  It  is  amazing  what  power  words 
have  over  mankind.  He  reigned,  becaufe  he  did 
not  openly  pretend  to  regal  authority  $  though 
Vol.  II.  K  the 
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the  government  was  monarchical,  the  people 
fondly  imagined  that  the  republick  ftill  fubfifted, 
became  the  names  of  fenate,  conful,  &c.  were 
fuffered  to  remain.  In  like  manner  we  lee  that 
frequently  the  bell  method  of  deftroying  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  opinion  is  to  preferve  the  words 
and  fuffer  the  idea  to  be  loft. 

Auguftus  This  emperour’s  conduft  in  private  life,  his 
aftifls  an  fliew  of  modefty,  his  affability  and  beneficence^ 

TZIZo  were>  d(Klbdrfs>  attended  with  the  greatefl  ad- 
make  his  vantages.  That  verfatile  foul  could  put  on  eve- 

forgotten.  iY  Ey  perfidy  and  cruelty  he  had  laid 

tiie  toundations  of  his  fortune  j  and  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  them  by 
putting  on  the  mafic  of  virtue.  He  even  ex- 
prefied  a  veneration  for  the  character  of  Brutus. 
Once  hearing  Cato  cenfured  for  his  inflexible  ob- 
ftinacy,  he  repli tA— Whoever  Jupforts  the  ejiab - 
liped  government  is  a  good  citizen  and  a  man  of 
honour .  I  his  apology  of  Cato  increafed  his  own 

popularity.  The  hiftorian  Titus  Livius  beftow- 
ed  the  higheft  praifes  on  Fompey,  without  lofing 
the  friendfliip  of  Auguftus,  who  often  rallied  him 
as  being  a  partifan  of  that  hero,  but  avoided  eve¬ 
ry  appearance  of  cenfuring  encomiums  conform¬ 
able  to  republican  fentiments. 

His  peace-  This  long  reign  furnifhes  but  few  events  wor- 

mniiSsn  thy  of  notice>  as  the  empire  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
*ew  events,  and,  befides,  we  have  no  good  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  extant,  (Tor  Suetonius  and  Dion  Caflins  are 
unworthy  of  that  title.)  The  defeat  of  the  Can¬ 
tabrians  and  Afturians  put  a  final  end  to  all  dif- 
turbances  in  Spain.  Candace,  queen  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  who  had  invaded  Egypt,  was  defeated,  and 

though 
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though  fhe  afterwards  retrieved  her  Ioffes,  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace.  The  Roman  valour,  whetted 
by  the  civil  wars,  would  have  triumphed  over 
more  formidable  enemies,  had  theemperour  been 
of  a  martial  difpofition  ;  but  it  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  for  him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
Rome,  and  lull  its  inhabitants  afleep  in  the  foft 
lap  of  peace. 

His  nephew,  Marcellus,  to  whom  he  had  given  7S*- 

A  0  m  AjI  C  n  1  a  1  I  i  C  b. 

his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  dettined  the  iuc  -  hisdaughter 
ceffion  of  the  empire,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  10  Asnppa* 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  to  the  un- 
fpeakable  regret  of  the  Romans.  Agrippa  was 
at  a  diftance  from  court,  having  been  appointed 
governour  of  Syria,  in  order  to  remove  him  from 
Rome,  where  his  prefence  had  given  Marcellus 
no  little  uneaflnefs.  Auguftus  finding  his  aflift- 
ance  neceflfary  to  put  a  flop  to  the  confpiracies 
that  were  then  forming,  he  was  recalled,  and 
married  to  Julia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus.  If 
we  may  credit  the  hiftorians,  the  emperour  was 
determined  tothisftepby  Mscenas,  who  frankly 
told  him,  Ton  have  raifed  Agrippa  Jo  high ,  that 
you  mujl  either  put  him  to  death  or  make  him  your 
Jon  in  law  ;  and  Agrippa,  without  difficulty,  con- 
fented  to  divorce  the  niece,  that  he  might  efpoufe 
the  daughter  of  Auguftus. 

The  emperour  having  put  into  his  hands  the  He  v ifitS 
government  of  Rome,  let  out  to  vifit  the  prov-  ^gj,fpear- 
inces  of  Afia,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  recov-  ^iaftreft°r” 
ering,  without  a  war,  the  ftandards  which  had  ards  taken 
belonged  to  the  legions  of  Craffus.  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  dreading  the  power  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  fent  back  thofe  monuments  of  a  fhameful 

K  a  ‘  defeat, 
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u"*  an(^  re^ore<^  ^ie  Surviving  prifoners  who 
had  been  taken  when  Anthony  was  routed  $  an 
event  which  was  celebrated  as  a  glorious' tri¬ 
umph.  The  whole  power  of  the  Roman  empire 
verted  in  a  Angle  man,  might  then  very  juftly 
make  its  ftouteft  enemies  tremble  ;  but  even  in 

its  greatnefs  were  concealed  the  feeds  of  inevita¬ 
ble  ruin. 

Servility  °f  Auguftus,  at  his  return,  received  new  marks 
at  Ms ^e-  °f  fubmiffion  from  the  fenate  and  people.  He 
Surn’  refilled  the  confulfhip,  which  he  had  already 
borne  eleven  times  :  And,  inftead  of  a  vain  title, 
was  inverted  with  the  confular  power  during 
life,  with  the  precedence  of  thofe  who  were 
nominally  appointed  to  that  dignity.  The  fen- 
ators  even  carried  their  meannefs  fo  far  as  to 
offer  to  iwear  that  they  would  obferve  every  law 
which  he  fhould  ena£t ;  but  this  abjedt  oath  was 
rejefted.  If  the  laws  are  good ,  faid  he,  they  will 
certainly  be  objerved ;  if  they  are  bad ,  Juch  an  ob¬ 
ligation  will  only  be  productive  of  mif chief  .  He 
was  fenfible  that  the  legiflative  authority,  when 
united  with  the  military  power,  was  fufficient 
to  effedl  every  purpofe. 

Laws  for  However,  divers  laws,  which  he  ena&ed  about 

fion  ofSte  th.at  time>  a  gain  ft  celibacy,  adultery,  divorce 
ill  obferved  without  fufficient  caufe,  and  the  luxury  of  the 

fault.  table,  railed  murmurs  among  the  people,  and 
produced  few  good  effects,  either  becaufe  he  did 
not  enforce  the  execution  of  them  with  fufficient 
vigour,  or  the  univerfal  depravation  of  manners 
ferved  as  a  pretext  to  treat  them  with  negleft. 
He  corrupts  But  what  laws  can  ftem  the  torrent  of  vice  ?  By 
p  p  gratifying  the  tafte  of  the  people,  who  now  were 

fully 
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fully  fatisfied  with  bread,  and  publick  fhews ;  by 
continually  entertaining  them  with  games,  and 
making  diftributions  of  corn,  Auguftus  {hewed 
himfelf  much  lefs  zealous  for  correfting  the 
manners  of  his  fubjefts  than  fecuring  his  perfon- 
al  intereft  ;  indeed,  thefe  were  the  molt  proper 
methods  to  deftroy  all  remembrance  of  the  an¬ 
cient  liberty,  and  prevent  the  prefent  date  of 
fervitude  from  being  felt. 

The  whole  attention  of  that  people,  who  had  Ti,e  atten_ 
formerly  fhewn  fuch  ardour  for  managing  affairs  ‘^,°fd£e 
of  date,  was  now  turned  upon  Pylades  and  Ba-  verted  from 
thyllus,  two  celebrated  adtors.  The  former  had  of  gown! 
been  ordered  to  quit  the  city  for  his  infolence,  "a^py!™ 
and  being  recalled  in  order  to  gratify  the  Ro-  des  and  Ba¬ 
rrens,  who  deeply  regretted  his  abfence,  he  faid thyllu,>* 
to  the  emperour,  'Think yourj 'elf  happy ,  O  Ctffar, 
that  the  people  turn  their  thoughts  Jolely  upon  Ba - 
thyllus  and  me .  The  expreffion  was  fignificant, 
and  mutt  have  been  fully  underftood  by  fo  pro¬ 
found  a  politician. 

It  affords  matter  for  furprife  that  Auguftus,  Reforma- 
after  having  taken  fo  many  fteps  to  debafe  the  J^te  fbu 
fenate,  fhould  have  attempted  to  reftore  it  to  its 
primitive  luftre.  The  foie  method  for  effecting 
this  was  a  diminution  of  its  numbers,  and  the 
exclufion  of  all  whole  birth  or  conduft  made 
them  unworthy  of  that  rank.  Accordingly,  the 
number  of  fenators  was  reduced  from  a  thoufand 
to  fix  hundred,  and  the  feledtion  was  made  with 
a  confiderable  degree  of  moderation  and  equity. 

But  as  the  leaft  deferving  are  commonly  the  moll 
jealous  of  honours,  this  reformation  gave  birth  to 
cabals.  The  emperour  fo  much  dreaded  an 

aflafiination. 
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cPtrAuguts  affa,ffination> that  he  never  appeared  in  publick 
for  his  own  without  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe  $  and  not 

fatcfy.  content  with  this,  provided  himfelf  a  farther  fe- 
curity,  by  affociating  in  the  tribunitial  power, 
and  naming  for  his  fucceffor,  Agrippa,  who  was 
the  object  of  univerfai  efteem  for  his  heroick 
qualities.  However,  as  he  kill  gave  marks  of 
apprehenfion,  the  lenators  propofed  to  watch 
him  in  their  turns  j  but  Labeo,  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer,  of  republican  principles,  broke  off  their  de- 
5f"u£r8  llbf  ations,  by  faying  pleafantly,  1  am  apt  to 
fah,  afleepy  do  not  reckon  upon  me.  Some  male- 
intents  were  punifhed  with  death.  It  is  not 
tally  pun-  known  whether  they  were  guilty,  or  executed 
only  on  fufpicion.  One  thing  certain  is,  that 
the  emperour  was  no  rigid  obferver  of  juftice. 
Dangers  of  A  military  government,  where  the  fword  fup- 
a  military  plies  the  place  of  fundamental  laws,  was  the 
i!evnt?'  more  Obnoxious  to  confpiracies  and  infurrec- 
tions,  as  notwithftanding  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  manners,  their  martial  difpofition  had 
ftill  been  kept  up  by  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fen- 
timents  of  liberty  yet  furvived  in  fome  generous 
minds.  If  Auguftus  efcaped  all  dangers,  it  was 
no  lefs  owing  to  his  addreis  than  to  his  power. 
We  fhall  fee  how  fatal  defpotilm  was  to  the 
generality  of  his  fuceefTors. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Wars  in  Germany. — End  of  the  Reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus. — Laws  and  Literature. 


TH  E  empire  fuffered  an  irreparable  lofs  in  DJ4f*of 
the  death  of  Agrippa,  which  happened  AgaPPa. 
foon  after  his  return  from  an  expedition  into 
Pannonia ;  Caius  and  Lucius,  his  two  fens  by 
Julia,  had  been  already  adopted  by  Auguftus, 
but  their  extreme  youth  made  them  incapable  of  • 
affifting  him  in  the  government  ;  he  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged,  though  againft  his  will,  to  caff  his 
eyes  on  Tiberius,  fen  of  his  wife  Livia  and 
Tiberius  Nero.  Defirous  of  placing  hirn  near  Tiberius  _ 
the  throne,  he  obliged  him  to  divorce  a  wire  lawof  Au- 
whom  he  loved,  and  marry  Julia,  whofe  gallan-  guftus* 
tries  were  become  publick.  Ambition  extin- 
guifned  every  fentiment  of  honour  in  the  breaft 
of  Tiberius,  he  therefore  obeyed  with  an  air  of 
fatisfaftion. 

The  empire  was  difturbed  by  the  Germans,  Ge^mTny* 
a  free  and  warlike  people,  and  even  virtuous, 
as  far  as  virtue  can  be  pra&ifed  by  barbarians. 

From  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Cimbri, 
they  had  formed  a  defign  to  pafs  the  Rhine,  and 
procure  fettjements  in  a  milder  climate. 

This  country,  whofe  foil  has  been  fertilized, 
and  even  its  climate  changed  by  dint  of  induftry, 
was  then  covered  with  uninhabitable  forefts. 
Auguftus  paTed  three  years  in  Gaul  to  guard 
that  province,  where  he  left  Drufus,  the  younger 

brother 
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brother  of  Tiberius.  That  general  entered 
Germany  by  the  fea  coaft,  and  after  four  glori¬ 
ous  campaigns,  was  dropped  in  the  career  of  vic¬ 
tory  by  an  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
one.  He  was  an  able  commander,  and  a  real 
riend  to  his  country.  Tiberius,  who  had  late¬ 
ly  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Pannonians, 
Uaci,  and  Dalmatians,  was  fent  into  Germany 
and  drove  back  the  barbarians.  The  Roman 
dominion  feemed  to  gather  permanent  ftrength 
and  extend  ltfelf  into  the  heart  of  the  country  • 
but  the  unconquerable  Germans  only  waited  a 
proper  opportunity  for  renewing  the  war. 

For  thefe  fuccelTes  a  triumph  was  decreed  to 
Auguftus,  to  whom  alone  as  captain  general  of 
the  armies  belonged  an  honour  which  had  raifed 
the  emulation  of  fo  many  commanders  5  how¬ 
ever,  he  refufed  it ;  one  part  of  his  politicks  be- 
ing  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  ftate,  as  he  was 
lenlible,  that  the  more  he  concealed  his  abfo- 
lute  authority,  the  more  firmly  he  fecured  it. 
At  this  time  the  temple  of  Janus  was  fhut,  an 
event  which  had  happened  only  twice  before 
fince  the  building  of  Rome.  The  empire  en¬ 
joyed  a  twelve  years  peace,  which,  to  the 

lhame  of  human  nature,  is  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumftance. 

Among  the  new  regulations  made  by  Auguf- 
tus,  there  is  one  which  marks  his  fufpicfous 
temper.  There  was  a  law  which  prohibited 
putting  (laves  to  the  torture  in  order  to  procure 
from  them  evidence  againft  their  mailers  j  this 
the  emperour  dared  not  abolilh,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  oreading  that  it  might  affedl  his  own  fafety, 

he 
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he  eluded  it  by  an  odious  evafion  $  publifhing  an 
ordinance  that  in  cafes  of  treafon,  the  (laves  of 
the  perfon  accufed  might  be  fold  to  the  prince 
or  to  the  ftate,  and  then  their  evidence  fhould  be 
valid.  This  was  evidently  affronting  legislation 
by  the  legiflative  power  itfelf,  and  fhewing  that 
every  thing  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  interefts 

of  a  fingle  perfon. 

Dion  Caflius  gives  a  ftriking  inftance  of  that  Anextor- 
felfifh  policy  by  which  the  emperour  was  uni- 
formly  guided.  Lacinius,  his  freed  man,  and  one  the  em- 
of  tbofe^ho  enjoyed  his  confidence,  an  artful  and  perour* 
unfeeling  financier,  oppreffed  Gaul  by  his  extor¬ 
tions.  As  the  taxes  were  paid  every  month,  and 
the  names  of  Quintilis  and  Sextilis  had  lately 
been  changed  to  July  and  Auguft,  he  reckoned 
them  as  four,  by  their  old  and  new  names,  and 
thus  doubled  the  imports.  Bitter  complaints 
were  made  to  the  emperour,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  punifhed  -y  but  difplaying  his  cof¬ 
fers — <c  yTis  for  youf  cried  he,  iC  that  I  have 
“  amajfed  this  treafure  :  "The  Gauls  might  have 
<c  employed  their  riches  againft  you ,  accept  the 
«  money”  Upon  this  the  extortioner  appeared 
a  man  of  honour.  Several  of  Auguftus’s  actions 
wear  an  impofing  air  of  virtue,  but  the  more  we 
examine  his  character,  the  more  hypocritical 
it  appears. 

Though  he  was  principally  indebted  to  Mae-  Death  of 
cenas  for  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed  ;  he  de-  Maecenas* 
bauched  the  wife  of  that  friend  and  faithful  min- 
ifter,  which  occafioned  a  coolnefs  between  them. 
Maecenas  was  an  epicurean,  of  an  indolent  tem¬ 
per,  an  able  politician,  and  had  fometimes  refolu- 

tion 
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Auguftus 
unhappy  in 
his  family. 


H.  .  *on  eAnou Sj1 10  tel1  his  rafter  difagreeable  truths, 
ate  coul-’  ^r*e  day,  when  Auguftus  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
fels-  uulging  his  fanguinary  temper  by  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  lome  perfons  who  had  been  brought  be- 
ore  him,  that  minifter  not  being  able  to  come 
near  him  in  the  crowd,  wrote  on  a  billet — Butcher 
come  down  from  the  tribunal  ■,  on  reading  which* 
the  emperour  quitted  the  court  without  paffincr 
ientence.  It  was  probably  owing  to  his  advice* 
that  the  emperour  a  died  with  lb  much  modera¬ 
tion  after  the  ruin  of  the  triumvirate  ■,  and  the 
favours  he  lavilhed  upon  men  of  letters  produced 
the  encomiums  they  bellowed  upon  his  matter, 

wno  was  fincerely  grieved  for  a  lofs  fo  difficult 
to  be  retrieved. 

.A|  dle  hei§ht  °^"  fortune  and  power,  in  the 
midft  of  thole  divine  honours  which  were  fervile- 

^  Auguftus  at  laft  found  that  it  was 

poffible  to  be  miferable.  His  own  family  proved 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  mortification.  His 
daughter  Julia,  to  whofe  exceffes  no  perfon  was 
a  ftranger  except  her  father,  at  laft  proftituted 
herlelf  fo  openly,  that  he  thought  it  neceftary  to 
inform  the  fenate  of  her  behaviour,  and  condemn 
her  to  baniftiment.  His  grand  daughter  of  the 
fame  name  imitated  her  mother,  and  was  fub- 
jefted  to  the  like  punilhment.  Caius  and  Ju¬ 
lius,  his  adopted  fons,  the  objeds  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  and  his  hopes,  whofe  education  he  infpeded 
himfelf,  did  not  anfwer  his  carej  and  both  died 
at  a  diftance  from  him,  the  one  in  Afia  and  the 
other  at  Marfeilles. 

His  fon  in  law  Tiberius  had  retired  to  Rhodes, 
perhaps  from  difguft  at  his  prediledion  in  their 
favour,  refentment  for  the  infamous  condud 


Retreat  of 
Tiber!  us. 
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of  Julia,  and  Hayed  there  feven  years  in  a  kind 
of  banifhment.  Though  Auguftus  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  difpofition  to  entertain  the 
leaft  friendfliip  for  him,  yet  the  death  of  the 
Casfars  made  his  adoption  neceflary,  and  he  was  His  adop* 
named  to  the  fucceflion  by  the  emperour,  who 
detefted  him.  What  numerous  afRi6tions  under 
the  appearance  of  confummate  happinefs  ! 

The  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  by  Cinna,  Cinna’s 
o-randfon  of  Pompey,  was  a  new  ftroke  which  confpiracy. 
pierced  him  to  the  foul.  When  he  received  the 
firft  information  of  it,  he  continued  feveral  days 
in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe  between  the  defire  of  re¬ 
venge  and  the  fear  of  making  himfelf  odious  by 
new  feverities.  At  laft  the  prudent  advice  of 
Livia  inclined  him  to  the  merciful  fide,  he  there¬ 
fore  fent  for  Cinna,  and  after  a  fevere  reprimand 
for  his  treachery,  named  him  to  the  confulfhip  ; 
by  which  fcep  the  confpirator  was  converted  in¬ 
to  a  zealous  friend.  Whether  this  was  the  effedt 
of  clemency  or  politicks  is  of  no  importance  : 

It  was  an  adtion  worthy  of  being  celebrated  by 
a  Corneille. 

The  Germans  and  other  barbarous  nations  The  foidim 
having  renewed  the  war,  the  foldiers  who  now 
fought  only  from  motives  of  intereft,  murmured  ^[^he,r 
at  the  hardlhips  of  the  fervice  in  order  to  increafe  ments. 
their  emoluments.  The  diftribution  of  lands 
among  the  veterans,  which  had  been  very  com¬ 
mon  ever  fince  the  days  of  Sylla,  had  been  wifely 
fuppreffed  as  deftrudtive  of  the  publick  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  they  had  received  a  certain  fum  of 
money  as  a  gratification.  This  Auguftus  prom- 
ifed  to  increafe  to  twenty  thoufand  fefterces  a 

man. 
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man,  after  fixteen  years  fervice  in  the  nretorian 
foldier  So 

y  *f^S 5  EngHfh,  confequemly  eve“y 
foldier  in  the  pretorian  bands  received  about 

io I/,  gj-.  2^. 

cxpenfes  for  r  The  pretorian  bands  confifting  of  ten  cohorts 
the  troops,  of  a  thou  and  each,  were  the  emperour’s  guards’ 
befides  which  there  were  twenty  three  or  twenty 
five  legions  kept  conftantly  on  foot,  without 
reckoning  nearly  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries 
and  the  two  fleets.  The  pay  of  the  Roman 
foldiers  was  confiderably  higher  than  ours,  and 
therefore  the  expenfe  mult  have  been  prodigious  • 
but  in  order  to  fupport  an  ufurped  power,  everv 
Luddtalfsd’  thln.g ™uft  b,e  ^crificed  to  the  military.  Auguf- 

Zrmdp/°r  rUSKna  CUtetd  a  fVnd/or.the  Pa7  and  recompen- 
port.  ^es  bellowed  on  the  foldiers,  and  was  the  firft  to 

contribute,  as  if  the  whole  publick  money  had  not 

been  at  his  difpofal;  at  lafthe  impofed  a  tax  for  its 

maintenance;  and  the  people  found  themfelves 

obliged  to  pay  thofe  who  kept  them  in  flavery. 

We  fli all  here  obferve,  that  the  Chriftian  vul¬ 
gar  era  begins  in  the  year  of  Rome,  753,  which 
according  to  the  ancient  opinion,  was  the  epocha 
of  the  birth  of  Chrift.  The  modern  chronolo¬ 
gies  place  it  four  years  earlier,  but  notwith- 
ftandmg  conform  to  the  vulgar  era,  by  which 
we  fhall  in  the  fequel  regulate  our  dates  This 
is  no  place  to  fpeak  of  the  Chriftian  rdigion! 

which 

*  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  legion  ordinarily  confin¬ 
ed  of  4200  foot,  and  300  liorfe  ;  it  was  afterwards  aus- 
merited  to  5000  and  6000  men. 
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which  continued  long  in  obfcurity  before  it  en¬ 
lightened  the  nations. 

Tiberius,  with  his  nephew  Germanicus,  fon  of  Revolt  of 
the  celebrated  Drufus,  fubdued  the  Pannonians  ™sb*£** 
and  Dalmatians,  who  by  their  revolt  had  filled  'ijonbs’““f‘ 
Rome  with  apprehen lions.  One  of  their  chiefs,  prefilon. 
named  Bato,  being  interrogated  by  Tiberius  on 
the  motives  that  induced  them  to  rebel,  boldly 
replied — Becaufe ,  inftead  of  Jhepherds  to  protect, 
you  font  wolves  to  devour  us. 

During  the  rejoicings  occafioned  by  this  vie-  Year  of 
tory  they  received  the  difmal  news  of  Varus  being  t'HRg>ST 
furprifed  by  the  Germans.  He  commanded  the  ^“ds  db' 
armies  in  Germany,  where  his  carelefs  fecurity  the  Ger- 
was  equalled  only  by  his  avarice.  Arminius,  a  mans* 
native  of  that  country,  who,  though  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  knight,  ftill  continued  a 
zealous  patriot,  had  excited  them  to  arms,  and 
led  them  on  to  the  battle.  In  this  engagement 
three  legions  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  general 
killed  himfelf  in  defpair.  Upon  the  firft  news 
of  the  difafter,  Auguftus  abandoned  himfelf  to 
the  mod  pufillanimous  forrow,  and  a6ted  in  a 
manner  capable  of  filling  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  confternation,  wnofe  fpirits  it  is  of  the 
laft  importance  to  keep  up.  It  is  faid  that  he 
ftruck  his  head  againft  the  walls,  exclaiming, 

Varus ,  reftore  my  legions . 

When  recovered  from  his  fright,  he  fent  Ti-  Tiberius 
berius  againft  the  enemy,  and  in  two  campaigns  honourin' 
the  appearance  of  tranquillity  was  reftored.  Germanya 
That  general  gained  no  little  honour  by  his  vigi¬ 
lance,  his  care  to  keep  up  an  exa£t  difeipline, 
and  a  conduct  as  remarkable  for  its  prudence  as 

that 
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Defpotifm 
of  Au- 
guftus. 


h  •  ,  S,  °f,hlf  Predeceflbr  had  been  for  its  blindnefs. 
a  Jhou°h  h5  Per^rmed  no  ffiining  exploit,  he 

itprecrui the  heint1  f  v  7  m[wer(:d  .the  views  of  Auguftus, 
dignity.  pein0  at  his  return  admitted  to  a  Ihare  of  the 

imperial  dignity.  Eight  legions  were  Itationed 
to  guard  the  Rhine  under  the  command  of  Ger- 
manicus,  whom  we  ffiall  have  occafion  to  men- 
tion  in  the  fequel,  and  whofe  uncommon  merit 
wdl  make  his  death  regretted  by  the  reader. 

The  activity  of  the  emperour’s  genius,  as  well 
as  his  paffion  for  command,  continued  unabated 
by  old  age  ;  he  never  failed  to  caufe  his  power 
to  be  continued  when  its  Rated  period  drew  near, 
and  afFe&ed  to  hold  of  the  republick  an  author¬ 
ity  deitrudhve  of  its  very  efience.  He  caufed  a 
law  to  be  paffed,  making  the  ordinances  of  his 
privy  council  equally  binding  with  the  decrees 
of  the  ienate  ;  and  one  year  filled  all  the  offices 
vvith  perions  of  his  own  nomination,  under  pre- 

r^0tS  having  been  committed  at  the 
elections.  In  a  word,  every  thing  depended 

Sr.-'SS?  uP°nrhim-  The  law  which  made  the  writing 
•f  libels.  of  defamatory  libels  high  treafon,  proves  that 
his  level ity  increafed  with  his  old  age  j  and  it 

became  an  inftrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hands 
of  his  fucceflors. 

tZ^1  *  Thre  law  promulgated  by  him  againfl  celibacy 
oblerycd.  was  fo  ill  obferved,  that  the  generality  of  the 
knights  lived  in  tnat  ftate  in  order  to  indulge 
their  debauchery ;  and  loudly  murmured  at  the 
yoke  which  the  government  attempted  to  impofe 
upon  them.  Then  appeared  a  new  law,  called 
the  Lex  Papia  Popptea,  from  the  names  of  the 
coniuls,  inflidling  feverer  penalties  than  the 

former. 
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former.  By  it  all  who  lived  in  celibacy  were 
declared  incapable  of  inheriting  from  their  col¬ 
laterals,  and  wills  in  their  favour  annulled,  thefe 
fuccefllons  and  bequefts  being  confiicated  to  the 
publick  treafury.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the 
confuls,  under  whofe  administration  it  was  pall¬ 
ed,  were  obnoxious  to  thefe  penalties. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  obferve,  that  the  Corrupt! 


on 


univerfal  corruption  of  manners  defeated  the 
views  of  the  legislator.  The  facred  ties  of  mar-  cles  in  its 
riage,  fo  pleafing  and  fo  eftimable  in  the  eyes  of  way‘ 
virtue,  are  regarded  by  vice  as  galling  fetters. 

In  vain  are  laws  made  when  the  manners  of  the 
age  render  them  almoft  of  no  effeft. 

Auguftus  had  forbidden  the  knights  to  combat  Men  of  rank 
in  the  Arena  with  the  gladiators ;  for  that  dif-  ^emfewes 
graceful  madnefs  had  infefted  men  of  the  high-  by  combats 
eft  rank.  But  he  found  fo  many  obftacles  railed  Radiators, 
againft  a  prohibition,  the  neceffity  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  incredible,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
it  off.  After  which  fenators,  and  even  women, 
difhonoured  themfelves  by  engaging  in  combats 
as  difgraceful  as  barbarous  and  deteftable  ;  but 
the  Roman  manners  always  prefect  us  with  fome- 
thing  fhocking  to  humanity. 

After  a  reign  of  about  forty  four  years,  Au- 
guftus  ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  feventy  fix,  ^u^uftus. 
with  more  courage  than  he  had  ever  fhewn  in  His  reign 
an  engagement.  Perceiving  hirnfelf  near  his  commeU- 
end,  he  turned  to  his  confidents,  and  faid.  Have  tion* 

I  not  afted  my  part  well ;  the  play  is  at  an 
end  ;  give  me  your  applaufe.  In  fa  ft,  he  has 
been  equalled  by  few  afters  in  the  gteat  theatre 
of  ambition  and  politicks,  It  was  principally 

by 
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by  his  talent  for  deceiving  mankind,  that  he 
role  to  his  unrivalled  height  of  power.  But, 
w  lile  we  deteft  his  hypocrify,  and  the  atrocious 
actions  which  render  his  triumvirate  an  objeft 
of  execration,  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that 
Rome,  being  under  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to 
a  matter,  was  happy  in  being  governed  by  him, 
rather  than  another.  He  extinguilhed  the  flame 
of  civil  wars,  reftored  plenty  with  peace,  revived 
agriculture,  enadted  falutary  laws  againfi:  difor- 
ders  of  eveiy  kind,  and  in  a  word,  governed 
more  like  a  wife  king  than  a  tyrant. 

His  maxim  One  of  his  maxims  was,  that  a  war  oueht 
to  war.  never  to  be  undertaken,  nor  a  battle  ventured, 
without  a  great  deal  to  hope,  and  little  to  fear! 
He  compared  the  contrary  conduct  to  fifhing 
with  golden  hooks  j  the  lofs  of  one  of  which 
might  ruin  the  fifherman.  The  flattering  en¬ 
comiums  he  received  from  orators  and  poets 
only  prove  that  he  encouraged  learning,  and 
He  gained  rewarded  genius.  The  Virgils  and  Horaces, 

ofmen  of  ?oaded  with  his  favours,  lavifhed  upon  him  the 
letters.  incenfe,  ought  I  to  fay  of  gratitude,  or  adu¬ 
lation  ?  To  them  he  is  principally  indebted 
for  his  fame  ;  and  it  was  unqueftionably  good 
policy  to  favour  men  fo  capable  of  charming 
their  cotemporaries,  and  gaining  the  fuffrao-es 
of  all  ages.  ° 

form-  We  fliould  be  grofsly  miftaken  did  we  give 
his  time.  Auguftus  the  honour  of  introducing  that  good 
tafte  which  then  univerfally  prevailed.  Lucre¬ 
tius,  Cicero,  Salluft,  Caefar,  &c.  flourifhed  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  career  was  open.  The  Romans 
had  been  taught  by  the  Greeks  to  imitate  and 

embellilh 
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embellilh  nature ;  tafte  was  formed,  and  the 
light  of  knowledge  diffufed.  Comedy,  Elo¬ 
quence,  Hiftory,  and  Philofophy,  had  produced 
their  mafter  pieces,  nothing  more  was  wanting 
than  to  difpute  the  palm  with  Homer  and  Pin¬ 
dar*  which  was  done  with  fuccefs  by  the  two 
poets,  friends  of  Auguftus  and  Maecenas.  Ovid, 
notwithftanding  his  faulty  indulgence  in  bril¬ 
liant  thoughts,  holds  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among 
the  authors  of  that  age  ;  but  his  ill  conduct 
brought  him  into  difgrace,  and  he  died  in  exile. 

fcifu  i  i  . ■-« 

TIBERIUS. 

CHAP.  I. 

From  the  Acceffion  of  Tiberius  till  the  Death  of 
Germanicus  and  Piso. 

* 

IT  was  faid  that  Auguftus  made  choice  of 
Tiberius  for  his  fucceffor,  that  he  might 
increafe  his  own  glory  by  the  contrail.  But  throne* 
this  fufpicion  is  not  fupported  by  the  leaft  de¬ 
gree  of  probability,  and  feems  to  be  the  off- 
fpring  of  human  malignity,  which  delights  to 
paint  in  odious  colours  the  intentions  as  well  as 
the  vices  of  the  great.  However  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tiberius  was  in  fa£t  a  deteftable  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  well  calculated  for  giving  new  luftre  to 
the  memory  of  Auguftus. 

Vol.  II.  L  This 


J4& 

H  is  charac¬ 
ter. 


Caufes 
young  A- 
grippi  to  be 
affaffinated. 


Obliges  the 
fenate  to 
entreat  him 
to  accept 
the-  fove- 
reignty. 
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This  prince,  who  was  defcended  from  the  an'* 
cient  family  of  the  Claudii,  and  about  the  age 
of  fifty  five,,  to  a  great  genius,  capacity,  and 
expci  lence,  joined  all  the  vices  of  a  gloomy, 
fufpiciousj  cruel,  and  treacherous  foul.  He 
concealed  his  thoughts  under  the  mafk  of  an 
impenetrable  diffimulation,  which  only  ferved  to 
render  them  more  dangerous ;  and  the  firft  fteps 
he  took  fhewed  him  to  be  a  tyrant  equally  void 
of  honour  and  humanity.  Auguftus  had  adopt¬ 
ed  one  of  Agrippa’s  fons,  whom  he  afterwards 
banifhed,  becaufe  he  found  his  difpofition  incor¬ 
rigibly  and  ferocioufly  vicious.  Young  Agrip- 
pa  was  ftill  alive  in  his  place  of  exile,  where  Ti¬ 
berius,  whofe  jealoufy  could  not  bear  the  mod 
diftant  apprehenfion  of  a  rival,  caufed  him  to  be 
affaffinated,  and  then  threatened  the  murderer 
who  had  executed  his  orders  with  a  criminal 
profecution.  Thus  we  fee  him  in  his  firft  ac¬ 
tions  giving  a  loofe  to  his  villany,  and  conceal¬ 
ing  it  under  the  veil  of  hypocrify. 

After  this  beginning,  though  he  already  adted 
as  fovereign,  and  had  taken  upon  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  he  affedted  in  the  fenate  to 
refufe  the  acceptance  of  a  power  which  he  was 
adtually  exercifing  as  heir  of  Auguftus  ;  exag¬ 
gerated  the  uneafinefs  with  which  it  was  at¬ 
tended  :  Reprefented  that  it  was  too  heavv  a 
burthen  for  one  man,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
divided  among  many  ;  and  that  certainly  among 
fo  many  iiluftrious  perfonages  lbme  might  be 
found  capable  of  fupporting  its  v/eight.  The 
fenators  pretended  ignorance  of  his  real  thoughts, 
proftrated  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  conjured 
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him  not  to  abandon  the  republick  ;  he  at  laft 
feemed  to  yield,  though  with  reluctance,  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  fenate,  and  contented  to  accept 
of  the  empire  till  it  fliould  be  thought  proper  to 
relieve  his  old  age  from  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

By  this  ridiculous  farce,  Tiberius,  doubtlefs.  He  wanted 
intended  to  impofe  upon  the  people  and  art-  j?n^“d*e 
fully  to  found  the  thoughts  of  the  fenators  ;  and  of  the  fen  a.- 
fome  of  them,  who  either  through  indignation  tors' 
or  impatience  had  expreffed  t'hemfelves  with 
freedom,  foon  felt  the  weight  of  his  relentment ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  had  ftudied  their 
looks  and  geftures  fo  carefully  as  to  efcape  fuf- 
picion  ;  and  Ihewed  themfelves  well  qualified 
for  being  Haves  to  a  fufpicious  and  unfeeling 
tyrant.  Through  an  affectation  of  modefty,  His  affefted 
though  in  fa£t  from  a  fear  of  his  own  grandeur  modefty* 
fuffering  any  diminution,  he  oppofed  the  excef- 
five  honours  propofed  to  be  conferred  on  his 
mother  Livia,  the  widow  of  Auguftus,  and  to 
whofe  credit,  during  the  late  feign,  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  firft  rife.  He  likewife  rejected 
the  titles  of  Lord  and  Mafter>  which  were  offer¬ 
ed  him  in  quality  of  emperour.  I  am  mafter  of 
myjlaves,  faid  he,  I  am  general  of  my  foldiers , 
and  chief  of  the  people. 

His  conduct  was  at  firft  conformable  to  this  He  governs 
language.  He  ftiewed  an  extraordinary  def- 
ererice  for  the  feriate,  confulted  it  on  all  occa-  from  a 
lions,  and  even  extended  its  power  by  transfer-  ing  Sp¬ 
ring  to  it  the  right  of  election,  which  hitherto  ^.rmani- 
had,  at  leaft  in  appearance,  been  exercifed  by  cus. 
the  people  :  He  honoured  the  confuls,  refpefted 
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the  laws  and  manners,  caufed  juftice  to  be  ftri<a~ 
ly  administered,  and  lightened  the  burdens  of  the 
provinces,  faying,  that  a  good  fhepherd  ought  to 
jhear. ,  not  flay  his  fheep.  He  even  bore  with  pa¬ 
tience  fome  ftrokes  of  calumny  and  fatire,  be- 
caufe,  faid  he,  in  a  free  ft  ate,  mens  thoughts  and 
tongues  ought  to  he  free .  This  moderation  un- 
queftiona'bly  flowed  from  his  dread  of  being  fup- 
planted  by  Germanicus,  who  was  fignalizing 
himfelf  in  Germany  j  but  the  tyrant  threw  off 
the  mafk  when  he  thought  that  he  might  fafely 
give  the  reins  to  his  paffions. 

Two  feditions  in  the  army  filled  him  with  un- 
eafinefs  j  the  firft  happened  in  Pannonia,  where 
three  legions  were  ftationed  under  the  command 
of  Bltefus.  Thefe  troops  being  indulged  in  a 
few  days  repofe,  began  to  refledt  on  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  their  condition  ;  and  from  murmurs 
proceeded  to  form  cabals.  They  loudly  de¬ 
manded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay  ;  that  the 
time  of  fervice  fhould  be  limited  to  ten  years, 
and  their  gratuity  paid  at  their  difcharge.  Ti¬ 
berius  thought  the  danger  fo  great,  that  he  fent 
his  own  fon  Drufus  to  the  camp.  But  that 
young  prince,  perhaps,  would  have  met  with 
jnfupera’ole  obftacles,  had  not  the  fuperilition 
of  the  foldiers  been  awakened  by  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  accompanied  by  dreadful  ftorms, 
which  terrified  them  into  fubmifiion.  Some 
were  punifhed  with  death,  and  the  reft  returned 
to  their  duty. 

In  Germany  the  fame  caufes  produced  the 
fame  efFefts,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
mutiny  of  a  numerous  army  might  have  been 
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attended  with  much  worfe  confequences  than 
that  of  three  legions;  and  its  general  Germani¬ 
cus,  who  was  idolized  by  the  foldiers  might 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  raife  him- 
felf  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  he  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  but  with  reluftance,  by  Tiberius,  who  look¬ 
ed  with  a  jealous  eye  on  his  merit,  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  affection  borne  him  by  all  ranks. 

But  the  loyalty  of  Germanicus  was  not  in  the 
lead  tainted  by  thele  confutations.  His  pref¬ 
ence  had  been  required  in  Gaul  for  the  fervice 
of  the  emperour,  and  there  he  received  the  news 
of  the  mutiny  among  the  troops.  Their  hope 
was  to  fee  him  loon  at  their  head,  contending 
for  the  throne  he  fo  well  deferved,  againft  its 
prefent  poifelTor,  whom  they  regarded  only  as  a 
tyrant.  But  with  Germanicus  a  fenfe  of  duty  Gerrrtani- 
outweighed  all  the  allurements  of  fortune.  On  [huesampJ^ 
the  firft  news  of  the  tumult  he  haftened  to  ap-  >nftead  of 
peafe  it ;  but  the  ferment  was  too  ftrong  to  be  to  his  own. 
allayed  either  by  his  reproaches  or  entreaties.  advanta^ 
At  laft  he  endeavoured  to  ftab  himfelf  in  their 
prefence,  but  his  arm  was  held  by  his  friends, 
when  one  of  the  mutineers  coming  up  prefented 
his  fword,  crying  out — This  is  better  than  your 
own.  However,  notwithftanding  this  excefs  of 
rage,  by  a  prudent  mixture  of  firmnefs  and  tem¬ 
per,  he  found  means  to  quell  the  fedition.  The 
fury  of  the  foldiers  gave  way  to  fober  refledtion, 
and  after  having  with  their  own  hands  maflacred 
their  ringleaders,  they  demanded  leave,  as  an 
expiation  of  their  crime,  to  march  againft  the 
enemy,  whom  they  attacked  and  cut  in  pieces. 

The  barbarians  were  ftruck  with  fuch  terrour 

by 
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He  defeats  a  Src.at  viftory  gained  over  Arminius,  that 
Arminius.  Ijermanicus  flattered  himfelf  with  making  a 

complete  conqueft  of  them  in  a  fhort  time, 
when  Tiberius,  who  with  unceafing  care  dif- 
fembled  the  fufpicion  to  which  he  was  every 
moment  a  prey,  recalled  him  to  Rome,  under 
pretence  of  granting  him  time  to  repofe,  after 

the  fatigues  of  war,  and  advancing  him  to  new 
honours. 


Tiberius  Though  the  emperour  was  a  perfect  mafter 
flilwm^rks  °/ difiimulation,  he  inadvertently  Ihewed  from 
«rhis  cru-  time  to  time  fome  marks  of  cruelty,  which  gave 
a  dreadful  profped  of  what  was  to  follow.  The 
legacy  which  Auguftus  had  bequeathed  to  the 
people  not  being  immediately  paid,  a  -buffoon 
feeing  a  funeral  proceffion  pafs  by,  came  up  to 
the  deceafed,  and  bid  him  acquaint  Auguftus 
tnat  his  will  was  not  executed.  Tiberius  being 
informed  of  this  Tally,  fent  for  the  man,  paid 
him  his  fhare  of  the  legacy,  and  immediately 
caul'ed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  faying- — Go,  tell 
my  father  that  I  am  executing  his  will.  The 
moderation  he  had  fhewn  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  cenfured  his  conduct  was  not  of  long  con- 

crime  of  tlnuance.  In  a  fhort  time  not  only  writings  but 
high  trea.  words  were  made  high  treafon,  and  thus  the  vil- 

lany  of  informers  was  furnifhed  with  arms  for 
the  deftrtiftion  of  men  of  worth. 

Acc.ufation  *  w0  pcrfons  being  accuied  on  the  moft  friv¬ 
ol  facriiege.  olous  pretences  of  lacrilegioufly  profaning  the 
worfhip  of  Auguftus,  the  emperour  very  pru¬ 
dently  flopped  the  profecution,  obferving  that 
the  punifhinent  of  crimes  committed  againft  the  gods 
QUght  to  be  left  to  themfelves.  But  he  fhewed  an 
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incomprehenfible  mixture  of  excellent  maxims, 
and  cruelty,  inftances  of  juftice,  and  a£fs  of  ty¬ 
ranny.  If  we  were  to  draw  a  pidture  of  his  life, 
we  might  fay  that  he  knew  what  was  good,  and 
often  commanded  it,  but  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conduit  was  to  do  evil  with  cool  deliberate 

malevolence. 

Germanicus,  on  his  return,  was  honoured  with 
a  fplendid  triumph.  But  the  more  marks  of 
refpedt  and  affe&ion  he  received  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  more  was  the  fecret  enmity  of  the  em- 
perour  inflamed  againft  him  j  who  in  order  to 
remove  fo  hateful  an  objeft,  and  work  his  de- 
ftruition,  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of 
*  the  army  in  Afia,  in  feveral  provinces  of  which 
troubles  had  broken  out,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
legions  was  not  fufpedted.  At  the  fame  time 
the  government  of  Syria  was  conferred  upon 
Pifo,  a  man  of  violent  and  haughty  temper, 
and  a  fit  agent  for  the  commiffion  of  the  black- 
eft  crimes. 

Twelve  of  die  principal  cities  in  Afia  were 
deftroyed  this  year  by  an  earthquake.  Thefe 
natural  calamities  feemed  prefages^  of  more 
dreadful  evils  :  At  lead  it  may  be  faid  that  the 
flrft  only  deftroyed  a  number  of  lives  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  ;  but  the  others,  originating 
from  the  malignant  difpofition  of  the  fovereign 
and  the  vices  of  the  fubjedts,  neceffarily  inflidted 
a  deep  wound  in  the  body  of  the  empire. 

In  the  Eaft  Germanicus  did  every  thing  that 
could  be  expedted  from  a  prince  of  his  amiable 
temper,  undaunted  refolution,  and  fuperiour  ge¬ 
nius.  He  reftored  urtiverfal  tranquillity,  gave  a 
;;  '  >  king 
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king  to  Armenia,  which  was  torn  bv  civil  dif- 
fenfions,  reduced  Comagena  and  Cappadocia 
into  Roman  provinces,  and  gamed  all  hearts  by 
e  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  commif- 
thwarted  in  on.  But  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  found 
every  thing  .  *°  as  haughty  and  untradtable  as  foreign  na- 
y  tions  had  been  fubmiffive.  That  governour 
thwarted  his  views,  flighted  his  orders,  and 
every  moment  gave  him  new  reafon  to  com- 

1  lnu  *le  even  carri.ed  his  exceffes  to  fuch  a 
ength,  that  Gerrnanicus  commanded  him  to 

quit  the  province,  loon  after  which,  that  prince 
was  leized  with  a  dangerous  diflemper  at  An¬ 
tioch,  where  he  died,  with  his  laft  breath  con- 
juring  his  friends  to  revenge  his  death  upon 

Jrilo,  by  whom  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
poiioned. 

iaiiii.  all.d  ASat;cks  a>l  joined  in  ftewing 

the  moll  frantick  marks  of  defpair ;  all  afted  as 

„..~ey  ^ad  1°^  £heir  father,  their  only  hope. 
Rdo  endeavoured  to  repolfels  his  government, 
but  another  having  been  elefted  by  the  prince’s 
lieutenants  and  the  fenators,  he  was  expelled 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  waited 
the  arrival  of  his  accufers.  Tiberius  was  defir- 
ous  of  parrying  this  ftroke  :  The  death  of  Ger- 
manicus,  whether  natural  or  violent,  certainly 
filled  him  with  joy  in  the  midft  of  the  general 
grief  which  he  pretended  to  fhare.  As  he  could 
not  flop  the  courfe  of  juftice,  he  referred  the 
cognizance  of  the  affair  to  the  fenate  ;  but 
made  tfiem  understand  that  he  difapproved  the 
exceffive  heat  with  which  the  profecution  was  • 
carried  on. 

The 
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The  charge  confifted  of  feveral  articles :  The  His  trUi^ 
unbridled  licentioufnefs  in  which  he  indulged 
the  army  in  order  to  form  a  party  :  His  ill  treat¬ 
ment  of  men  of  worth,  particularly  the  friends 
of  Germanicus  :  Poifon  and  forcery  employed 
againft  the  life  of  that  prince.  Pifo  made  but 
a  lame  defence  againft  every  article  except  the 
laft,  which  he  clearly  refuted.  Perceiving  that 
Tiberius  gave  no  tokens  of  interefting  himfelf 
in  his  caufe,  nor  fhewed  any  figns  of  pity,  he 
left  the  court  in  defpair  ;  and  having  written  a 
letter  in  which  he  recommended  his  children  to 
the  emperour,  was  next  morning  found  dead  in 
his  chamber. 

Some  believed  that  Tiberius  had  caufed  him  Tibenus 
to  be  affaffinated,  left,  in  his  own  juftifkation,  oa 

he  fhould  produce  the  lecret  orders  he  had  re-  cou,lt- 
ceived  againft  Germanicus.  Every  thing  is 
confined  to  fufpicions  and  conje&ures ;  “So  am- 
cc  bignous >”  fays  Tacitus,  Cf  are  the  accounts  of 
<c  important  tranfa£lions>  fome  adopting  every 
cc  common  report ,  while  others  purpofely  difguije 
“  the  truth ,  and  thefe  contradictions  being  hand - 
<c  ed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  ”  A 
maxim  principally  applicable  to  court  affairs, 
which  are  wrapt  in  myfterious  darknefs,  and 
fufceptible  of  every  mifreprefentation  from  the 
fpirit  of  party. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Government  of  Tiberius  till  the  Conspira¬ 
cy  of  Sejanus. 

^ur’sTon-'  r  J  "'HE  emperour’s  gloomy  character,  equivo- 
<iu6l  ftrikcs  X  cal  language,  refined  diflimulation,  and 
tenour.  that  folitude,  in  which  he  began  to  fly  from  the 

fight  of  mankind,  filled  all  hearts  with  the  hor- 
rours  of  fufpenfe,  dread,  and  miftruft.  The 
publick  gave  the  preference  to  the  diffipated  and 
luxurious  life  of  his  fon  Drulus,  who  was  then 
conful.  .  Let  him  pafs  1>is  days  at  the  publick 
Jhews,  (aid  they,  and  his  nights  at  the  table ,  rather 
than  give  himfelf  up  to  cheerlefs  folitude ,  gloomy 
watchfulnefs,  and  murderous  Jufpicions. 

abuTofTn.  The  enormous  abufe  of  informations  flruck 
formations,  the  Romans  with  conlternation.  A  word,  an 

innocent  piece  of  mirth,  a  nothing  was  w reded 
to  an  ill  meaning,  and  converted  into  treafon. 
An  old  pretor  narrowly  efcaped  an  accufation  of 
this  fort,  becaufe,  being  preflfed  by  a  natural  oc- 
cafion,  he  forgot  to  take  off  his  ring,  on  which 
was  a  head  ol  the  emperour.  Drufus  having 
been  feized  with  a  fevere  fit  of  illnefs,  a  Ro¬ 
man  knight,  who  thought  his  end  approaching, 
wrote  an  elegy  in  his  praife,  and  had  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  read  it  in  a  publick  company  ; 
upon  which  an  information  was  lodged  againft 
him  before  the  fenate,  and  he  was  condemned 
and  executed. 
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Tiberius  gave  no  tokens  of  diiapproving  this 
infamous  fentence,  he  only  complained  that  they 
had  not  waited  his  orders,  and  caufed  a  regula¬ 
tion  to  be  made,  that  an  interval  of  ten  days 
fhould  pafs  between  the  condemnation  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  by  the  fenate,  and  Ins  execution  ;  not  that 
he  intended  to  mitigate  their  ientence,  but  that, 
during  his  abfence,  he  might  be  pievioufly  in¬ 
formed  of  all  their  dccifions.  . 

The  Romans,  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
tyranny,  received  with  pleafure  an  account  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Gauls,  from  which  they  hoped 
to  gain  a  change  of  matters.  Unhappily  they 
were  deceived  in  their  expeditions,  and  both 
they  and  the  Gauls  were  ftill  doomed  to  op- 
preflion.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  where  the  fubjefts  rejoiced  at  the  news 
of  a  revolt  ? 

However,  Tiberius,  by  an  artful  policy,  al¬ 
ways  avoided  what  might  have  increafed  the 
general  odium,  without  procuring  him  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  was  often  prefled  to  check  the  ex  - 
cefs  of  luxury,  which  had  grown  to  an  incredible 
height,  efpecially  in  the  table.  A  fcarce  fitti,  of 
four  pounds  and  a  half,  was  fold  for  five  thou- 
fand  fefterces* ;  immenfe  fums  were  paid  for  a 
good  cook,  or  a  delicate  ditti,  and  men  outvied 
one  another  in  difiipating  their  fortunes  by  the 
moft  extravagant  caprices. 

Though  the  emperour  loved  frugality,  and  fet 
an  example  of  it  in  his  own  condufl,  he  would 
not  hazard  his  authority  by  a  fruitlefs  multipli¬ 
cation  of  ordinances  and  penalties  ;  being  per- 
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fordaenrin^mdinSi t0  T*dtus>  thac  «  is  better 

o  rre°f“d;  fh“  ‘°  *£r  t?  h‘  has  "“°X 

t  rerorm  them.  He  obferved,  that  the  laft 
iumptuary  laws,  from  which  great  benefits  were 
expe&ed,  had  increafed,  inftead  of  checking  or 
extirpating  luxury — «  For,”  added  he,  “  if  men 
defire  whaf  is  yet  tolerated,  they  are  in  fame 
meafure  refrained  by  the  dread  of  a  future 
prohibition  j  but.  when  that  has  once  been 
made,  and  is  violated  with  impunity,  they 

<■  ZLTff  m“hbM  h  fedr > Ibame • "  m> 

„  hi,  ]  i'hSiflbtlTS -jydsed.nghhly  ,  for  ro  make 
Sentiments  j  "  b  though  wife  in  themfelves,  are  im- 

""  ^  P°ffib!te  \n  execution,  is  introducing  the  great¬ 
er  evil  that  can  befal  a  ftate,  a  contempt  of  the 
legiflative  authority.  But  in  a  ftate  where  an 
extreme  inequality  of  fortune  engenders  every 
vice,  how  is  it  poffible  to  check  the  follies  of 
opulence  ?  If  you  limit  the  expenfes  of  the 
rich,  who  throw  away  that  gold  which  they  can¬ 
not  u  fe,  they  will  hoard  it  up,  circulation  will 
be  {topped,  and  the  mifery  of  the  poor  increak 
ed.  A  much  more  proper  method  for  the  ban- 
lfnment  of  luxury,  would  be  to  relieve  the 
poor  from  taxes,  and  throw  the  burden  of  them 
on  thofe  who  are  naufeated  with  their  fuper- 
nuity.  But  to  execute  fuch  a  fcheme  would  re¬ 
quire  an  uncommon  degree  of  prudence  as  well 
as  vigour. 

O 

Thegriev-  g  be  abufes  or  fuperftition  are  fometimes  no 
,aun"  inafy'  ;elS  dangerous,  and  always  as  difficult  to  be  re- 
Greece kept  formed  as  thofe  of  opulence.  Complaints  were 

made 
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made  of  the  prodigious  number  of  afylums  in  «r,  but  un- 
Greece,  where  fugitive  (laves,  fraudulent  debt-  regulations* 
ors,  and  malefactors  of  every  fpecies,  found  a  fe- 
cure  retreat  to  the  great  damage  of  the  publick. 

«  jy0  power,  fays  Tacitus,  was  capable  of  re- 
Jlraitiiug  the  'people  from  fedit icu ,  ewho  made  it 
<c  a  religious  duty  to  protest  criminals.  That 
affair  was  debated  in  the  fenate,  where  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  feveral  Greek  cities  appeared  in  defence 
of  what  they  regarded  as  privileges,  though 
common  fenfe  ought  to  have  made  them  be 
looked  upon  as  publick  nuifances.  Whether 
the  fenate  was  influenced  by  prejudice,  or  afraid 
of  irritating  a  fuperflitious  people,  the  afylums 
were  kept  up,  though  they  were  put  under  fev¬ 
eral  important  regulations. 

The  emperour  had  for  fome  time  retired  into  22. 
Campania,  where  he  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
gloom  of  folitude,  without  lofing  any  portion  rsefs  of  the 
of  his  reftlefs  aftivity  :  But  his  mother  being  fenate' 
feized  with  a  diftemper,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  fenate  more  cring¬ 
ing,  more  mean  than  ever  :  He  even  gave  man- 
ifeft  figns  of  difguft  at  their  low  adulation  ;  and, 
on  his  quitting  the  houfe,  is  faid  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  O  Jervile  race ,  who  hug  your  chains  ! 

Tacitus  relates  fome  fa£ts  highly  chara&erif-  Fa&of  this 
tick  of  thole  Haves  of  tyranny.  An  information  kln 
having  been  lodged  againft  Ennius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  having  caufed  lome  plate  to  be  made 
of  a  filver  ftatue  of  the  emperour,  he  threw  out 
fo  abfurd  an  indiftment.  Capito,  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  and  ftill  more  remarkable  for  his  low 
adulation,  in  order  to  pay  his  court,  complained 
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fbvetd  Jeha  :  A1  J  the  moderation  of  the 
lovereign  had  winked  at  a  crime  againft  the 

Mean  while  informations  being  encouraged 
by  rewards,  multiplied  every  day.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  kind  appeared,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  monfter  in  the  moral  world  • 
a  fon  accufing  his  father,  who  appeared  in  court 
loaded  with  chains,  and  overwhelmed  with  for- 
row,  while  the  other  pleaded  againft  him  with 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  confidence.  The  unhappy 
father  was  exiled,  and  feme  of  the  judges  even 
gave  their  opinion  lor  putting  him  to  death, 
becaufe  he  was  hated  by  Tiberius  :  For  of  what 
are  not  men  capable,  when  they  have  no  rule  of 
action  but  their  own  intereft  and  the  paffions  of 

another  ?  They  would  without  remorfe  facrifice 
their  own  fathers. 

Profecution  Cremutius  Cordus,  an  impartial  hiflorian,  had 
tius  Cordus  bellowed  encomiums  upon  Brutus,  and  called 

works9.  PIT  thf  lafi  °f the  Romans,  befides  which  he 
had  let  fall  fome  expreffions  refledting  on  the 

dreadful  Sejanus,  then  at  his  height  of  power; 
it  Was  tneiefore  impoiliole  he  fhould  efcape  with 
impunity.  An  acculation  was  brought  againft 
him,  and  he  faw  clearly  that  he  was  undone ; 
but  his  courage  did  notforfake  him.  “  My  ac- 
cc  lions  are  blamelejs ,  laid  he  to  the  fenate,  and 
therefore  my  words  are  made  ufe  of  to  work 
my  ruin .  All  hiftorians  have  mentioned  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Caffius  with  honour .  Several  fatiri- 
<c  cal  pieces  againft  Auguftus  and  Julius  Cafar 
are  ftill  extant .  Thofe  great  men  bore  them 
with  patience,  and  by  this  conduit  perhaps 

fhewed 
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ts  Jhewed  as  much  prudence  as  moderation  ;  for 
“  libels  fall  into  oblivion  when  they  are  djfre - 
cc  garded,  but  the  world  thinks  that  the  fatire  is 
<e  juft  when  it  provokes  refentment.  It  has  in  all 
<(  times  been  allowed  to  fpeak  well  of  the  dead , 
tc  who  are  no  longer  objebls  of  favour  nor  hatred. 

«  Pofterity  will  do  juftice  to  every  man,  and  if  1 
tc  am  condemned,  will  not  only  remember  Brutus 

“  and  CaJJius,  but  me.” 

He  then  left  the  fenate,  fully  refolved  to  de-  Hisdoth. 

liver  himfelf  from  his  perfecutors,  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  death.  This  was  the  only  method  to  dif- 
appoint  the  avarice  of  the  informers,  who  could 
not  feize  upon  the  fpoils  of  the  accufed  till  after 
condemnation  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  their 
endeavours,  he  put  his  defign  in  execution.  His  His  books, 
books  were  ordered  by  the  fenate  to  be  burnt,  be  burnt, 
but  they  were  foon  after  republilhed,  and  bought 
up  with  the  greatelt  avidity.  Tacitus,  when 
fpeaking  of  Cremutius  and  his  works,  obferves, 
that  feverities  exercifed  againft:  men  of  genius 
only  increafe  their  credit  $  and  that  all  who 
treated  them  with  rigour  have  dishonoured 
themfelves,  and  heightened  the  reputation  of  the 
writers. 

Rome  now  became  unfupportable  to  the  em-  *6. 
perour,  becaufe  it  was  too  publick  a  place  for  the  Juhre^t^er' 
free  indulgence  of  his  vices  ;  and  he  was  equally  Rome,  ani 
dilgufted  by  freedom,  of  which,  however,  there  clpria? 
fcarce  remained  the  flighted:  traces,  and  the 
fervile  adulation  which  proftrated  itfelf  at  his 
feet.  Befides,  he  could  not  bear  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  his  mother  Livia,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  empire,  a  benefit,  the  remem¬ 
brance 
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brance  of  which  was  no  fmall  mortification  to 
his  vanity.  At  laft  he  quitted  the  city,  never 
to  return,  taking  with  him  only  one  fenator, 
fome  knights,  and  a  few  Greek  literati,  with 
whofe  conversation  he  was  amufed.  He  gave 
Uriel  orders  that  no  perfon  fhould  come  to  dif- 
turb  his  quiet,  and  not  finding  in  Campania  a 
folitude  where  he  could  be  entirely  inaccefiible, 
he  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Ifle  ofCapraea,  which 
he  rendered  famous  by  his  cruelties  and  de¬ 
baucheries.  There  removed  from  the  view  of 
mankind,  and  the  cares  of  bufinefs,  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  keep  up  his  fpirits  in  old  age,  by  the 
mod  infamous  vices. 

Accidental  The  fall  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidense,  by 
calamities,  fifty  thoufand  perfons  were  killed  or  hurt, 

and  a  fire  at  Rome,  which  confumed  a  whole 
quarter  of  the  city,  are  but  trifling  events,  fcarce 
deferving  a  place  in  hi  (lory,  when  compared 
with  the  dreadful  mifehiefs  produced  by  a  ma¬ 
levolent  heart,  joined  to  abfolute  power. 


i 


CHAP.  III. 


Conspiracy  of  Sejanus. — End  of  the  Reign 

of  Tiberius. 


Sejanus,  be¬ 
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reign 
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SEJANUS,  a  minifter  equally  inhuman  with 
his  matter,  had  acquired  an  incredible  influ¬ 
ence  over  that  fufpicious  temper  to  which  every 

thine  eave  umbrage.  From  the  rank  of  plain 
00  knight 
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iinight  he  had  mounted  by  his  intrigues  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  fortune;  and  this  rife  made 
him  extend  his  views  even  to  the  throne.  We 
ihall  give  a  continued  narration  of  the  Heps 
taken  try  his  ambitious  policy;  For  it  is  but  of 
little  importance  to  follow  dates,  if  we  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  chara&ers  of  men,  and  the  chain 

of  events. 

Sejanus,  having  been  invefted  with  the  com- 
rnand  of  the  pretorian  guards,  thought  he  might  rian  guards 
fecure  to  himfelf  a  powerful  refource  by  an  office 
which  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  of  little  £isowa  de¬ 
importance.  With  this  view,  but  under  pre- 
tence  of  maintaining  difcipline,  he  formed  a 
camp  of  all  the  cohorts  which  had  before  been 
cantoned  in  the  different  quarters  of  Rome,  and 
the  neighbouring  towns.  Thus  he,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  had  an  army  at  his  command,  and  the  more 
fit  for  his  lervice,  as  it  was  encamped  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital. 

Though  the  imperial  family  was  numerous  ^r^?tte4 
he  attempted  to  open  a  way  for  hirnfelf  over  its  by  him  to 
ruins.  His  firft  viftim  was  Drufus,  the  emper- 
our’s  fon,  againft  whom  he  entertained  a  pei  fonal  famlly# 
hatred :  Having  debauched  his  wife,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  by  a  promife  of  marriage,  and  the 
profpe<5t  of  being  emprefs,  to  give  her  hufband 
a  (low  poilon,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Two 
years  after  Sejanus  folicited  Tiberius  to  give 
him  the  widow  in  marriage,  but  the  emperour, 
though  without  entertaining  the  lead  fufpicion 
of  his  guilt,  gave  him  a  gentle  refufal,  or  rather 
reprefented  to  him  the  inconveniences  that 
would  attend  fo  unequal  an  alliance.  Three 
Vol.  II.  M  fons 
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fons  of  Germanicus,  who  were  now  the  next  in 
fucceffion,  and  their  mother,  the  virtuous  Agrip¬ 
pina,  a  princeis  of  haughty  fpirit,  and  fuperiour 
to  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  in  their  turn  felt  the 
effe&s  of  the  minifter’s  villany.  He  employed 
fecret  fpies  to  watch  their  conduft,  fpread  invif- 
ible  fnares  round  them  ;  and,  in  fhort,  left  no 
means  untried  to  effedfc  their  deftrudition.  Their 
being  the  children  of  Germanicus  was  fufficient 
to  make  them  objects  of  the  emperour’s  averfion, 
he  therefore  gave  eafy  credit  to  every  thing  re¬ 
ported  to  their  di  fad  vantage,  and  wrote  a  letter 
filled  with  inveftives  againft  them  to  the  fenate. 
Agrippina  and  her  eldeft  fon  were  banifhed  as 
enemies  to  their  country,  and  her  fecond  fon  was 
confined  in  prifon. 

Sejanus  now  became  more  matter  of  the  em¬ 
pire  than  the  emperour  himfelf,  who  blindly  re- 
pofing  an  entire  confidence  in  that  favourite,  and 
furrounded  by  his  fpies,  added  only  by  his  direc¬ 
tion.  The  minifter  having  every  thing  at  his 
difpofal,  acquired  an  abfolute  and  univerfal  do¬ 
minion  from  the  motives  of  hope  and  fear.  No 
diftin&ion  was  made  between  him  and  the  em¬ 
perour,  and  the  fame  honours  were  indifcrimi- 
nately  paid  to  both.  Only  one  ftep  was  want¬ 
ing  to  put  the  finiftiing  ftroke  to  fuch  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  crimes,  the  affaffination  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  ufurpation  of  the  fupreme  power.  The 
defign  was  formed,  and  the  fuccefs  would  have 
been  infallible,  had  not  the  emperour' s  eyes 
been  opened  by  private  information  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  confpiracy. 
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His  political  powers  were  again  roufed,  and  The3dIe'xterJ 
did  him  excellent  fervice  on  this  occafion.  Not  ity  fhewn 
daring  at  firft  to  ufe  feverity,  he  had  recourfe  to  in  getting 
artifice,  loaded  Sejanus  with  cardies,  and  caufed  rid  of  se- 
him  to  be  nominated  to  the  confulfhip,  which  Janu5' 
furnilhed  an  honourable  pretence  for  removing 
him  to  a  diftance.  As  foon  as  the  new  conful 
arrived  in  Rome,  Tiberius  founded  the  minds 
of  the  publick,  and  kept  them  in  fufpenfe  ;  he 
fometimes  dropped  an  expreflion  of  difiatisfac— 
tion,  which  cooled  the  adoration  paid  to  the 
favourite,  fometimes  bellowed  on  him  marks  of 
confidence,  which  prevented  his  coming  to  an 
open  rupture.  The  truth  was  unveiled  by  flow 
degrees ;  the  intentions  of  the  defpot  were 
guefled,  and  the  minifter  was  deferted.  At 
laft,  Macro  arrived,  with  a  commiflion  to  take 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  pretorian  guards, 
and  a  letter  of  accufation  againft  Sejanus, 
which  was  read  in  the  fenate  ;  Sejanus  was  ar- 
refted,  almoft  immediately  condemned,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

A  moment  before,  on  a  falfe  report  fpread  by  Fakhieff- 
Macro  that  Sejanus  was  affociated  with  the  em-  Si“ 
perour  in  the  tribunitial  power,  the  fenators  had  friends, 
redoubled  their  flatteries  and  homage.  How- 
low  does  felf  intereft  debafe  mankind  !  They 
who  had  thrown  themfelves  at  his  feet  with  the 
mod  fervile  prollration,  now  arrogantly  infult- 
ed  his  diftrefs.  Never  was  there  a  ftronger  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  knavery  and  falfehood  of  court 
friends,  or  of  the  impetuous  levity  of  the  people. 

The  body  of  Sejanus  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  ignominy,  and  his  ftatues  broken  ;  his 
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children  were  condemned  to  death,  without  fpar- 
ing  even  his  infant  daughter.  Hiftory  furnifhes 
numerous  examples  of  thefe  dreadful  reverfes  of 
■  fortune  ■,  but  the  •  paflions  are  feldom  corre&ed 
by  example. 

Tiberius  Tiberius  had  been  ftruck  with  terrour,  and 
gives  a  loofe  [.ept  himfelf  concealed  from  the  opening  of  the 

ta  crucky'  fcene  till  the  cataftrophe  freed  him  from  appre- 
henfion.  In  vain  did  the  publick  conceive  a  flat¬ 
tering  hope  that  the  violence  of  the  tyranny 
would  be  mitigated,  as  if  it  had  been  principally 
owing  to  the  minifter.  The  emperour  indulging 
his  natural  propenfity,  exhibited  afpedtacle  more 
horrid  than  the  world  had  yet  beheld,  fl  he 
lives  of  the  people  became  the  fport  of  his  cruel¬ 
ty.  Barely  to  take  them  away  was  not  fufficient, 
if  their  death  was  not  tormenting  and  atrocious. 
One  of  thefe  unhappy  men  having  killed  himfelf, 
he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  difeontent — He  has 
ejeafed  me. 

The  infamous  trade  of  informer  grew  into 
practices  of  fuch  vogue,  that  even  fenators  did  not  blufh  to 
informers.  exerc[fe  [t<  The  faffs  related  by  Tacitus  and 

Suetonius  make  human  nature  recoil.  One  in- 
ftance  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  reft.  The 
mother  of  Fuftus,  Sejanus’s  friend,  a  woman  at 
the  extremity  of  old  age,  was  executed  bv.caufe 
Are  fned  tears  for  her  Ion’s  -death.  Thefe  ju¬ 
dicial  murders  were  committed  in  coniequence 
of  the  fentences  [raffed  by  the  fenate  ;  ana  it  was 
the  higheft  degree  of  tyranny  to  ufe  as  its  m- 
ftrument  that  tribunal  which  was  formerly  fo 
venerable.  At  laft  Tiberius,  wearied  with  the 

tedious  forms  of  juftice,  ordered  a  general  inai- 

1  ■  facre 
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facre  of  all  who  were  detained  in  prifen  for  of 

the  affair  of  Sejanus.  Heaps  of  carcaffes  were  perfonSo 
piled  up  in  the  publick  places ;  and  though  the 
fight  muff:  have  filled  all  hearts  with  the  moft 
piercing  forrow,  the  lead  token  ol  grief  was 
unpardonable. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  barbarities,  the  old  em-  He  deiibe- 
perour  ftill  continued  his  debaucheries,  which  he  choice  of  a 
ftrove  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  publick.  [“ctc^[’s 
Being  of  a  healthy  conflitution,  he  treated  the  •  » 
art  of  phyfick  with  contempt,  and  laughed  at 
«very  man  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  could  not  take 
the  proper  methods  for  fecuringhis  own  health. 
However,  finding  the  fymptoms  of  a  decay  of 
nature,  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  choice 
of  a  fucceffor.  Caius  (Caligula)  the  youngeft  Caius  Cft® 
fon  of  Germanicus  was  the  only  perfon  furviving  hsub" 
of  that  family.  He  was  then  twenty  four  years 
of  age,  beloved  by  the  people  for  the  fake  of  his 
father,  and  a6ied  the  part  of  a  fawning  affid- 
uous  courtier.  The  emperour,  who,  through 
the  difguife  he  put  on,  faw  the  real  perverfity 
of  his  character,  looked  upon  him  with  aver- 
lion,  and  would  have  preferred  Tiberius  Gemel¬ 
lus,  fon  of  Drufus,  his  own  grandfon  by  blood, 
which  Caius  was  only  by  adoption,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  youth  of  Gemellus,  who  was  only 
feventeen,  and  the  licentious  life  of  his  mother 


Livilia,  which  made  his  legitimacy  be  queftion- 
ed  :  Puzzled  by  thefe  difficulties,  Tiberius  left 
the  decifion  to  fate. 

Caius  had  attached  to  his  intereft  Macro,  the 
captain  of  the  pretorian  guards,  who  on  his 
fide  was  defirous  of  fecuring  a  fupport  in  the 

favour 
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favour  of  the  young  prince.  And  Tiberius  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  fwoon,  and  being  thought  dead,  Mac¬ 
ro  immediately  caufed  the  perfon  whofe  inter- 
eft  he  had  efpoufed  to  be  proclaimed  emperour 
by  the  foldiers.  In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius 
having  recovered  from  his  lwoon,  while  every 
heart  was  frozen  with  terrour,  the  prefeft  order¬ 
ed  him  to  be  frnothered  with  matraffes.  This 
emperour  ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  feventy 
eight,  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  his  reign,  and 
an  objeft  of  fuch  univerfal  abhorrence  that  the 
populace  were  on  the  point  of  infulting  his  re¬ 
mains.  Though  fome  inftances  of  moderation, 
generofity,  and  juftice,  are  to  be  met  with  in  his 
reign,  they  have  not  mitigated  the  deteftation  in 
which  his  memory  'is  juttly  held,  becaufe  his 
prevailing  character  was  cruelty  and  knavery, 
and  with  a  ftrong  underftanding  he  had  a  bad 
heart.  However,  Velleius  Paterculus,  his  co¬ 
temporary,  has  loaded  him  with  praifes.  Is  it 
poffible  that  a  courtier  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus 
ihould  have  written  a  hiftory  ? 

___  I  fhall  finiftt  this  article  with  an  obfervation 

debaiedsreat  of  Montefquieu.  “  Auguftus  had  deprived  the 
when  the  people  of  the  power  of  legiftation,  and  of 
rrfagiftrates  ‘‘judging  criminals  againft  the  ftate,  but  he 

the  hands  of  “had  left  them  at  leaft  in  appearance  the  pnv- 
the  people.  <c  pecre  of  electing  the  magiltrates.  Tiberius, 
“  who  apprehended  danger  from  fufFering  fo 
“  numerous  a  body  to  afiemble,  deprived  them 
“  of  this  power  likewife,  and  conferred  it  upon 
“  the  fenate,  that  is,  upon  himfelf.  It  is  incred- 
“  jble  what  influence  this  change  had  in  debaf- 
(s  in<r  the  minds  of  the  great.  While  the  people 
p  “  had 
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n  had  the  difpofal  of  dignities,  the  magiftrates 
«  who  flood  for  them  were  certainly  guilty  of 
,c  great  meannefies,  but  thefe  were  concealed  by 
«  a  kind  of  magnificence  with  which  they  were 
«  attended.  Whether  the  candidates  entertain- 
ed  the  people  with  publick  fhews  01  dinneis, 
made  diflnbutions  of  money  01  coi  n  ;  though 
t<  the  motives  were  low,  there  was  fomething 
<c  noble  in  the  means,  becaufe  it  is  always  in 
“  charafter  for  a  great  man  to  »a,n  tne  favour  of 
t(  t|ie  people  by  his  liberalities.  But  when  the 
people  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  give,  and  all 
“  employments  were  beftowed  by  the  emperour 
u  in  name  of  the  fenate,  they  were  folicited,  and 
“  obtained  by  unworthy  methods  ;  flattery,  in- 
cc  famy.  and  the  blacked  crimes,  then  became 

“  the  neceffary  arts  of  riling.” 

We  may  fay  in  more  fimple  language,  that 
the  nobles  loft  all  elevation  of  mind  when  they 
were  obliged  to  oe  courtiers,  or  notning. 


C  A  L  I  G  U  L  A. 

\  AIUS,  univerfally  known  to  the  moderns 

/•  «  «  «  1  *  I  1  Z' 


cus.  He  was  railed  to  the  throne  with  unani- 


mous  approbation,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  fenate  than  to  fuperfede  the  will 
of  Tiberius,  who  had  affociated  with  him  the 


young 
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young  1  iberius,  his  grandfon  :  But  merit  is  not 
inherited  ;  and  it  is  but  too  common  to  fee  the 
glory  of  great  men  tarnilhed  by  unworthy  chil¬ 
dren.  The  pliant  Caligula  became  a  monfter 
after  his  elevation,  which  occafioned  its  being 
faid  of  him,  there  never  was  a  better  fervant  nor 
a  worle  mailer. 

fomegood  However,  he  fnewed  a  good  difpofition  at  the 
aOions.  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  recalling  exiles,  fup- 
preffing  informers,  and  reftoring  the  privileges 
of  the  magiHrates  and  people  ;  he  gave  leave 
for  the  reading  of  books  written  with  freedom, 
which  had  been  formerly  profcribed  $  and  re- 
fufed  to  receive  a  memorial  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  real  or  pretended  plot,  nobly  anfvver- 
ing,  that  as  he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke 
hatred,  he  could  not  hearken  to  fuch  accufa- 
tions.  Undoubtedly  his  apprehenfion  of  a  rival 
He  is excef-  made  him  diffemble.  Attentive  to  every  means 
to^piLie'the  pleafing  and  dazzling  the  populace,  he 
people.  brought  back  the  pantomimes  which  had  been 
difmiiTcd  by  Tiberius.  In  play,  (hews,  and  fil¬ 
ly  profufion,  he  diffipated  irmnenfe  fums  of 
money,  which  Suetonius  fays  amounted  to  near 
three  hundred  million  of  fefterces*.  This  prodi¬ 
gality,  abftrafted  from  the  violent  paffion  which 
he  had  for  publick  fhews,  foreboded  a  pernicious 
government. 

He  becomes  The  face  of  affairs  was  very  foon  totally 

a  mealier  of  .  -  _  r  J  J 

ryrauny.  changed  :  Laws,  manners, reaton,  ana  numamty, 
were  trodden  under  foot,  and  Caligula  bathed 
himfelf  in  blood.  He  begun  with  the  murder 

of 
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of  Tiberius  and  Macro,  and  delighted  in  a<tts  - 
of  cruelty.  Guilty  of  inceft  with  his  fitters, 
and  of  adultery  with  every  woman  or  rank, 
there  was  no  excefs  could  make  him  blufh ; 
he  only  blulhed  at  having  the  great  Agrippa, 
who  was  of  obfcure  birth,  for  his  grandfather, 
and  wanted  to  have  it  believed,  that  his  mother 
Agrippina  was  the  fruit  of  an  inceftuous  com¬ 
merce  between  Auguftus  and  his  daughter  Julia. 

He  affirmed  the  characters  of  all  the  gods,  and  «•“»*- 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  worlhipped  fometimes  as 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  &c.  and  at 
laft  by  an  unexampled  madnefs,  treated  his 
horfe  as  his  firtt  favourite,  and  thought  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  conful. 

Thefe  fafts,  colle&ed  by  Suetonius,  a  writer  What  we 
of  no  great  judgment,  fuppofe  a  manifeft  luna- 
cy  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  Roman  men- 
people  could  obey  fo  furious  a  madman.  The  Suetonius* 
account  which  is  given  of  his  expenfes,  rapine, 
and  tyrannical  oppreffions,  exceeds  all  probabil¬ 
ity.  They  are  either  inftances  of  folly,  un¬ 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  mind  capable  of  re¬ 
flection  ;  or  incredible  excelfes,  which  pafs  the 
bounds  of  human  nature. 

Some  fayings  of  Caligula  exprefs  whatever  Inftances  of 
can  be  conceived  of  cruelty. — Strike  in  fuch  ah  13  cruelty. 
manner  that  he  may  feel  himfelf  die . — W ould  to 
heaven  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  heady 
that  it  might  be  Jiruck  off  at  one  blow .  Hav¬ 
ing  burft  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  before  the 
confuls — I  was  thinkings  faid  he,  that  with 
a  wink  of  my  eye  I  could  cmife  you  both  to  be 
murdered . 

Caligula 


V}0 
39?  . 
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Caligula,  equally  bafe  and  bloody,  took  a 
fancy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
exhibited  a  farce,  of  which  the  ridiculoufnefs 
has  perhaps  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  hifto- 
rians.  He  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  fome  important  en¬ 
ter  prife,  and  caufed  a  detachment  of  his  guard 
to  be  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  he  made  them 
to  be  furprifed,  as  if  they  had  been  enemies,  that 
he  might  ere£t  trophies  and  fing  fongs  of  viftory. 
He  was  next  feen  to  pats  to  the  fhore,  oppofite 
to  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  meditated  the  con- 
queft,  and  having  drawn  up  his  army,  though 
without  any  enemy  to  oppofe  him,  gave  the  fig- 
nal  to  engage,  after  which  he  made  his  foldiers 
gather  heaps  of  ihells,  and  proud  of  the  fpoils  of 
the  ocean,  returned  to  Rome  to  receive  the  hon¬ 
our  of  a  triumph. 

Though  the  Romans  were  debafed  by  fervili- 
ty,  it  was  impoffible  but  the  dreadful  tyranny  of 
a  madman  muft  produce  confpiracies.  Cherasa, 
the  tribune  of  a  pretorian  cohort,  delivered  Rome 
from  that  moniter,  without  freeing  her  from 
thole  vices  which  perpetuate  misfortunes.  The 
tyrant  was  affaffinated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign.  We  fball  fee  him  fucceeded 
by  an  idiot,  and  of  courfe  deplorable  fcenes  are 
to  be  expected. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  that  part  of  the  annals 
of  Tacitus  which  contained  the  reign  of  Calig¬ 
ula  is  loft ;  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  want 
of  the  pencil  of  that  philofophick  hiftorian,  fo 
well  acquainted  with  men  and  courts,  and  who 
engages  the  attention  even  in  the  moft  minute 

details. 
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details.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  met  with  in 
other  authors  but  a  heap  of  ufeleis  matter,  or 
infipid  difgufting  puerilities,  with  which  modern 
writers  ought  not  to  fwell  their  hiftories. 

. .  . — 


CLAUDIUS. 

AFTER  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Cherasa  4I. 

and  the  fenators  wanted  to  reftore  the  re- 
publick  ;  but  the  foldiers,  who  found  the  benefit  Claudius, 
of  a  military  power,  preferred  a  government  un-  afraid  of  be- 
der  an  emperour.  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Ger-  ins  k,Ue  ’ 
manicus,  and  uncle  of  Caligula,  fai  fiom  aiming 
at  the  empire,  was  afraid  of  being  murdered, 
and  concealed  himfelf  in  a  corner,  till  he  was 
accidentally  obferved  by  one  of  the  foldiers,  who 
immediately  proclaimed  him  :  Some  more  of 
the  army  having  arrived,  they  led  him  away 
againfl  his  inclination,  and  joined  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  He  promifed  the  pretorian 
foldiers  fifteen  thoufand  fefterces  a  man  *,  with 
a  proportional  donative  to  the  officers ;  and  had 
fcarcely  recovered  from  his  fear  and  ailonifh- 
ment,  when  he  found  himfelf  mailer  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  fenate  were  compelled  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  him  ;  Chersea  was  put  to  death,  and  all 
hopes  of  liberty  died  with  him. 

Claudius,  though  fifty  years  old,  was  ftill  in  Claudius 
a  kind  of  childhood.  A  mind  naturally  weak,  ”?yvapabJe 

blunted  ing. 

*  About  121  l.  Englifh. 
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blunted  by  harfh  education,  and  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  bufinefs  ;  a  man  half  formed ,  as  his 
mother  Antonia  called  him,  who  with  an  idiot- 
lcal  grin,  confufed  look,  and  vulgar  manners 
gave  evident  marks  of  folly  and  ftupidity.  This 
had  alienated  the  affection  of  his  parents,  a  mif- 
fortune  which  certainly  added  to  his  natural  im- 
becillity.  Auguftus  alone  fhewed  him  fome 
degree  of  tendernefs,  but  ftill  could  not  find  any 
employment  of  which  he  thought  him  capable. 
Could  it  have  been  conceived,  that  the  caprice 
of  fortune  would  one  day  place  him  on  the 
throne  of  Auguftus  ? 

Claudius,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  tem¬ 
per,  fucceeding  to  Caligula,  it  required  no  great 
efforts  to  procure  thehigheft  degree  of  popular¬ 
ity.  By  a  behaviour  totally  oppofite  to  that  of 
his  predecefior,  he  fucceeded  for  fome  time. 
He  deftroyed  two  lifts,  entitled  the  Sword  and 
Dagger,  in  which  that  monfter  had  written  the 
names  of  thofe  whom  he  intended  to  put  to 
death.  He  abolifhed  the  prefents  ufually  made 
to  the  emperour  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year, 
which  was  a  mean  contemptible  method  of 
extorting  money  :  He  prohibited  all  who  had 
relations  of  their  own  from  making  him  their 
heir,  another  method  by  which  the  emperours 
dfd  not  blufti  to  enrich  themfelves.  Clemency 
and  humanity  feemed  to  have  fucceeded  to 
barbarity  ;  but  there  was  no  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  a  man  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  im- 
preftions,  and  who  either  did  good  or  harm, 
according  to  the  counfels  by  which  he  was 
governed.. 


Meffalina, 
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Meffalina,  a  woman  who  was  the  fcandal  of 
her  fex,  the  wife  of  the  emperour,  fhared  all  his 
confidence  with  mean  dpmefticks,  with  a  Narcif- 
fus,  a  Pallas,  and  fome  other  freed  men  5  mon- 
fters  of  iniquity,  whole  enormous  wealth  could 
be  only  the  produce  of  villany.  I  he  people 
foon  felt  the  dreadful  effe&s  of  authority  being 
vetted  in  fuch  hands.  Every  thing  was  fold  by 
his  freed  men,  who,  in  fome  degree,  made  them- 
felves  matters  both  of  his  perfon  and  aftions  5 
admitting  none  to  his  prefence  but  whom  they 
pleafed  ;  didating  or  changing  hi$  ordinances  ; 
in  a  word,  they  reigned  in  his  name,  and  were 
employed  by  Meffalina  in  executing  her  execra¬ 
ble  projeds. 

This  infamous  princefs  having  conceived  a 
paffion  for  her  father  in  law,  Silanus,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  fhe  could  not  feduce  him,  vowed  his 
deftrudion,  and  concerted  the  plan  with  Nar- 
ciflfus,  who,  one  morning  at  day  break,  ruflied 
into  the  emperouris  apartment,  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  terrour  in  his  countenance,  and  told  him, 
that  in  a  dream  he  had  feen  him  murdered  by 
Silanus  :  Meffalina  affured  him,  that  for  feveral 
nights  flie  had  had  the  fame  dream,  and  at  that 
inftant  the  unfortunate  Silanus  having  come  in¬ 
to  the  chamber,  in  confequence  of  his  receiving 
a  forged  order,  the  timid  Claudius,  ftarting  at 
the  appearance  of  a  fuppofed  affaffm,  caufed  him 
to  be  immediately  put  to  death.  From  this  in- 
ftance  we  may  judge  of  others. 

Such  fhocking  proofs  of  tyranny  could  not 
fail  to  occafion  confpiracies  ;  and  Camillus, 
governour  of  Dalmatia,  taking  up  arms,  affumed 

the 
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theafreed0f  ^  tlt^e  emPer°ur,  but  was  abandoned  by  his 
men.  army,  and  murdereed  by  one  of  the  foldiers. 
At  the  time  when  moft  rigorous  methods  were 
taken  to  difcover  the  accomplices,  Mefialina 
and  the  domefticks  took  the  opportunity  of  grat¬ 
ifying  their  hatred  and  rapacity.  Claudius  pre- 
fided  at  the  trials  in  the  fenate,  where  the  freed 
men  had  the  infolence  to  place  themfelves,  but 
Narciflus  in  where  Narciflfus  at  leaft  received  a  reproof, 
t  eknate.  j}avjng  afked  a  freed  man  of  Camillus,  what  he 

would  have  done  if  his  mafter  had  become  em- 
perour,  the  other  very  properly  replied — I  would 
have  flood  at  his  back  in  Jilence,  Unfortunately, 
truths  make  no  impreffion  againft  the  infolence 
of  fortunate  upftarts. 

Death  of  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  celebrated 
Artus.and  Arria  gave  a  moft  extraordinary  proof  of  cour¬ 
age.  Psetus,  her  hulband,  who  had  been  con- 
ful,  having  been  entangled  in  the  confpiracy, 
could  not  efcape  being  put  to  death,  and  was 
advifed  by  Arria  to  prevent  the  execution.  See¬ 
ing  him  wavering  and  irrefolute,  fhe  plunged  a 
dagger  into  her  own  bofom,  and  as  fhe  withdrew 
it,  prefented  it  to  him,  faying — Psetus,  this  does 
not  hurt  me .  The  hufband  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  wife. 

It  could  never  have  been  fufpedted  that  Clau- 
Expedition  dius  had  formed  any  fc hemes  of  ambition  or 
Britain.  making  conqnefts,  but  however,  he  undertook 
the  reduction  of  Great  Britain,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tacitus,  had  rather  been  pointed  out 
than  conquered  by  Csefar.  The  Gauls  being 
fubdued,  this  conqueft  no  longer  prefented  the 
fame  difficulties  5  but  ought  a  poor,  unculti- 

*  vated. 
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vated,  remote  ifland,  inhabited  only  by  fava- 
ges,  to  have  attracted  the  arms  of  a  power,  al¬ 
ready  oppreffed  by  the  number  and  extent  of 
its  provinces  ?  Plautius  was  commanded  to  be¬ 
gin  the  expedition,  but  his  foldiers  mutinied, 
and  faid,  they  would  not  go  to  fight  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  world.  Narciffus  came  to  quiet  Narc!(rus 
the  mutiny,  when  the  foldiers  infultingly  refer-  *r 
red  him  to  the  Saturnalia  *,  reminding  him  of 
his  former  condition,  and  preferring  rather  to 
obey  their  general  than  hearken  to  a  domef- 
tick. 

The  emperour  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Britaln  and 
fuccefs  of  the  army  under  Plautius,  and  being  Mauritania 

. J  i  l  i  r  i  °  red uced into 

defirous  of  appearing  at  the  head  or  his  troops,  Roman 
paffed  over  to  Britain,  where  he  remained  fix-  pr0Vinces* 
teen  days,  took  fome  ftrong  holds,  and  celebrated 
a  triumph.  Plautius,  at  the  end  of  a  war  which 
had  continued  four  years,  reduced  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Thames  to  a  Roman  province.  A  little  time 
before  this  Mauritania  had  met  the  lame  fate  ; 
and  thefe  additions  to  the  empire  only  ferved  to 
haften  its  decline. 

To  his  military  exploits,  of  which  Claudius  Claudius  if- 
was  exceffively  vain,  he  next  added  the  care  ©f 
adminiftering  in  civil  matters,  and  afiumed  the  ilhandfo?le 
office  of  cenfor.  He  iffued  a  number  of  foolilh  iJ°°d  edl  s' 
edifts.  Three  letters  added  to  the  alphabet 
teemed  to  him  a  reformation  of  great  confe- 
quence,  but  they  did  not  outlive  him.  A  mid  ft 

all 

*  At  the  feaft  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  Haves  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  great  liberals  with  their  mailers. 
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all  his  follies,  fome  prudent  regulations  were 
made,  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  fail  to 
lhare  the  contempt  with  which  every  thing  done 
by  that  prince  was  treated. 

fher'eelatof  Counfellors  made  an  infamous  trade  of  an 
counfeiiors.  honourable  profeffion  ;  they  fold  their  tongues 
and  pens,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  calumny  "and 
injuftice,  to  whoever  would  pay  the  price  of  prof- 
tituted  talents.  Siiius,  the  conful  eledt,  wanted 

to  put  a  flop  to  this  mode  of  plundering. _ _ 

“  They  multiply  accufations ,  quarrels ,  and  acts  of 
injuftice  >  that  they  may  enrich  themfelves  by 
<e  chicanery  ft  faid  he,  “  as  phyftcians  do  with 
diforders.  tide  fhould  not  have  fto  many  law- 
<c  Juits  if  the  counfellors  did  not  profit  by  them.” 
The  counfellors  replied,  that  they  gave  up  their 
own  affairs  to  ferve  other  people  ;  that  eloquence 
was  an  honourable  road  to  fortune,  and  if  they 
were  deprivedof  the  fruits  of  their  ftudies,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  application  ;  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  emperour  from  receiving  more 
than  ten  thoufand  fefterces. 

if  the  pro-  Thole  days  were  over,  in  which  glory,  patri- 
feffioncouid  otifm,  or  the  hope  of  rifing  to  the  firft  honours 
oaiVthi*  °f  th®  date,  were  fuffi-cient  motives  to  animate 

o"p»'cuni.  men  to  ^eer  th's  courfe.  If  advantages  were 
ary  advan-  not  to  be  attained  by  people  who  had  no  fortune, 

u*ei‘  or  were  deftitute  of  generofity,  the  bar  might 
have  been  entirely  fhut  up.  But  it  was  likewife 
neceffary  that  the  repu  tation  of  the  counfellors, 
among  whom  were  always  a  number  of  lena- 
tors,  fhould  be  guarded  from  every  fufpicion  of 
meanneis.  The  ancient  regulation  was  revived 
by  Trajan. . 
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The  emperour  likewife  decided  in  another  af-  Foreigners^ 
fair  of  much  greater  confequence  to  the  ftate.  citizens, and 
The  people  of  CifalpineGaul  and  the  province  of 
Narbonne  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  fenate, 
citizens.  This  title  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  Gaulifh  provinces  after 
Caefar’s  conqueft,  but  without  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  into  the  fenate,  which  was  an 
honour  they  were  very  anxious  to  obtain,  and  at 
laft  procured  in  opposition  to  the  moil  powerful 
reprefentations.  Claudius  expefted  to  add  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  empire,  by  admitting  foreign¬ 
ers  to  rife  to  the  firft  honours  of  the  ftate,  which 
in  the  end  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds. 

“  By  this  means”  fays  Bofluet,  “  all  the  Juh-  Whether  it 
“  jetts  of  the  empire  thought  thcm/elves  Ro~  d!adn|°od  or 
<c  mans .  "The  honours  of  a  victorious  people 

<c  were  gradually  communicated  to  thofe  whom 
“  they  had  fuhdned  ;  a  place  in  the  fenate  was 
“  open  to  them ,  and  they  might  even  hope  to  ar- 
cc  rive  at  the  imperial  throne .  Thus,  by  Roman 
cc  clemency ,  all  the  provinces  uniting  with  Rome , 

“  made  but  one  nation ,  of  which  fke  was  the  com- 
“  mon  parent  ”  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  there  were  no  longer  any  Romans^ 
when  all  diftindtions  were  thrown  down  ;  that 
this  mixture  of  all  nations  had  annihilated  the 
ruling  people  ;  that  Rome  ceafed  to  be  the  ob- 
jedt  of  patriotick  affedtion  when  the  greateft  part 
of  her  citizens  neceffarily  preferred  another 
country,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief  caufes 
of  her  ruin. 

When  we  reflect  that  there  was  no  longer  Amonr>  the 
almoft  any  of  the  original  (lock  left  even  in  infinite 

Yah.  IL  N  Rome,  cui^ns 
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Rome,  this  misfortune  will  appear  unavoidable^ 
At  the  time  that  Claudius  took  the  number  cf 
the  Roman  citizens  they  amounted  to  near  feven 
millions,  a  number  infinitely  fuperiour  to  what 
they  were  when  the  republick  fubdued  the 
whole  world. 

While  the  emperour  was  employed,  or  feemed 
.  to  be  employed,  in  publick  affairs,  his  wife,  who 
ruled  him  as  fhe  pleafed,  openly  gaveherfelf  up 
to  the  moft  lhameful  debaucheries,  and  glutted 
with  pleafures,  delighted  in  rendering  herfelf  in¬ 
famous.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  Silius,  fhe 
made  him  divorce  his  wife,  who  was  of  noble 
birth  j  but  that  was  only  a  fmall  part  of  her  of¬ 
fence,  compared  with  her  having  been  folemnly 
married  to  him  while  Claudius  was  on  a  journey 
toOftia.  An  incredible  fadt,  if  it  had  not  the 
teftimony  of  every  hiftorian.  The  ftupid  empe¬ 
rour  was  informed  of  it  by  fome  of  his  freed 
men,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  inftruments  em¬ 
ployed  by  Meffalina  in  her  poifonings,  and  other 
enormous  crimes,  but  whom  Are  had  the  indif- 
cretion  at  laft  to  provoke. 

Struck  with  confternation,  and  trembling  at 
the  news,,  he  exclaimed,  Am  I  Jiill  emperour  ? . 
They  difpelled  his  fears ;  and  Silius,  Mnefter,  the 
pantomime,  and  a  number  of  other  accomplices 
in  the  lewdnefs  of  his  wife,  were  put  to  death. 
She  was  preparing  to  appeafe  his  anger,  and 
probably  would  have  fucceeded,  ifNarciffus  had 
not  given  orders  to  kill  her.  Claudius  neither 
teftified  joy  nor  forrow  ;  and  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  her  death,  lie  had  not  the  curiofity  to 
inquire  by  what  means  it  happened. 
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He  had  already  married  three  wives,  and  his  Claudius 
domellicks,  who  might  more  properly  be  called  JJ^Agrip- 
his  mailers,  determined  him  to  marry  a  fourth.  pina,  and 
His  niece,  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germani-  approve  the 
cus,  and  widow  of  Domitius,  was  preferred  to  match* 
be  emprefs,  through  the  influence  of  Pallas,  who 
was  one  of  her  gallants.  She  was  another  Mef- 
falina,  though  her  behaviour  was  not  fo  openly 
fcandalous,  but  her  ambition  was  as  violent  and 
criminal  as  that  of  the  former.  Claudius  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  fome  fcruples,  becaufe  they  were 
fo  nearly  related,  but  this  obftacle  was  foon  re¬ 
moved,  by  one  of  his  courtiers  getting  the  fen- 
ate  to  approve  of  the  marriage.  Some  of  the 
fenators  carried  their  abjedt  flaftery  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  in  cafe  of  refufal  the  emperour  fhould 
be  compelled,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  was 
univerfally  known,  that  he  indulged  in  all  the 
privileges  of  a  hufband.  A  decree  was  pafifed  to 
empower  uncles  to  marry  the  daughters  ot  their 
brothers.  In  another  cafe  they  would  probably 
have  given  leave  for  the  brother  to  marry  the 
fitter  :  So  eafity  did  they  make  the  laws  yield  to 
the  reigning  power.  There  were  but  one  or  two 
men  who  took  the  advantage  of  this  indulgence, 
which  undoubtedly  was  owing  to  the  influence 
that  morals  ftill  had  on  the  minds  of  the  molt 
abandoned  ;  or  rather,  becaufe  fuch  marriages 
could  have  feldom  happened,  though  they  had 
been  lawful. 

The  great  objedtof  Agrippina’s  attention  was  Ambitionof 
to  govern,  and  to  fecure  the  empire  for  her  fon,  ^%ina* 
the  young  Domitius.  She  made  ufe  of  banifti-  procured 
ments,  poifon,  murders,  and  every  criminal  re- 

N  2  fource, 
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fource,  to  get  rid  of  whoever  could  obftruffc  her 
fchemes.  She  made  a  match  between  her  fon 
and  the  emperour's  daughter,  Oftavia,  and  pro¬ 
cured  his  adoption  to  the  prejudice  ofBritanni- 
cus,  the  brother  of  Offcavia.  Seneca,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  wit  and  oftentatious  difplay  of 
philofophy,  had  been  banifhed  for  being  guilty 
of  adultery  with  a  princefs  ;  but  Agrippina  im- 
agining  that  he  might  be  ufeful  to  Nero,  (the 
new  name  of  Domitius)  had  him  recalled,  that 
he  might  make  up  by  his  inftruftions  for  the 
bad  education  of  that  prince.  She  placed  Bur¬ 
rhus,  a  brave  and  worthy  officer,  whom  fhe 
thought  might  be  attached  to  her  from  grati¬ 
tude,  at  the  head  of  the  pretorian  guards.  In  a 
word,  Claudius,  who  faw  nothing  but  through 
her  eyes,  left  her  the  foie  guidance  of  every 

condemned  She  was  afraid  that  Domitia,  the  fitter  of 

for  forcery.  her  firft  hufband,  might  rival  her  influence  over 
Nero,  and  therefore  caufed  her  to  be  accufed  of 
forcery,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  death  for  an 
imaginary  offence. 

The5e4mPe-  5^  mean  time  the  emperour  gave  ear  to 
edUbryPhhn’  ^arc*^us>  Wh°  was  become  the  enemy  of  Agrip- 
wife.  pina,  becaufe  fhe  made  Pallas  her  foie  favour¬ 
ite.  He  fhewed  his  forrow  for  the  injuftice  he 
had  done  to  Britannicus,  and  gave  vent  to  fome 
threatening  exprefiions  againft  his  wife  ;  but  fhe 
prevented  any  bad  confequences  to  herfelf  or 
her  fon.  Not  fatisfied  with  caufing  Narciffus  to 
be  removed  from  court,  fhe  employed  the  talents 
of  the  celebrated  Locufta  to  poifon  her  hufband. 
Claudius  died  at  fixty  three  years  of  age. 
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His  receivers,  who  were  private  knights,  or  ^ce^_up 
even  freed  men,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  collefl:  his  inces  to  be 
revenues  in  the  provinces,  were  vetted  with  all  re 

the  authority  of  magiftrates,  and  their  fentences 
declared  to  be  as  valid  as  thofe  of  the  emperour  ; 
by  which  means  the  provinces  were  given  up  to 

the  oppre (lions  of  tax  gatherers. 

By  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  Pallas  was  honour-  Honour* 
ed  with  the  enfigns  of  the  pretorial  dignity,  the  upon  Pallas 
emperour  entreated  to  make  him  wear  a  gold 
ring,  and  fifteen  millions  of  fefterces  *  were  de¬ 
creed  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices.  The 
freed  man  declined  to  receive  the  gift,  upon 


which  a  new  decree  was  palled  in  his  honour, 
reprefenting  him  as  the  reviver  of  ancient  man¬ 
ners,  though  he  was  pofleffed  of  immenfe  wealth. 
Could  the  minds  of  men  have  been  more  debafed 
by  Afiatick  defpotifm  ? 

During  this  reign  Mithridates,  a  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  was  depofed,  and  murdered  by  Rhada- 
miftus,  who  was  his  nephew,  his  brother  in  law, 
and  fon  in  law.  The  crimes  committed  by  am¬ 
bition,  fo  common  all  over  the  Eaft,  no  longer 
excite  curiofity,  becaufe  a  flavifh  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple  are  unworthy  the  attention  of  cultivated 
minds  ;  but  to  fee  Rome  immerfed  in  guilt,  a 
prey  to  all  the  horrours  of  tyranny,  and,  while 
the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  funk  to  the  loweft 
pitch  of  bafenefs,  is  an  objeft  which  cannot  fail 
to  give  birth  to  the  moft  l'erious  refie&ions. 

Corruption  has  been  l’een  to  fpring  up  by  de¬ 
grees.  What  a  number  of  atrocious  deeds  has 
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it  not  occafioned  in  the  republick  ?  However, 
the  Romans  at  that  time  prelerved  fome  remains 
of  their  former  _  greatnefs  of  foul:  Even  while 
they  were  felling  themfelves  to  fupport  the 
views  of  ambition,  they  Ihewed  the  high  fpirit 
and  courage  of  their  anceltors  :  But  now  they 
are  feen  to  crouch  bafely  under  their  chains,  and 
even  to  flatter  the  infamous  vices  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  opprefied.  Thus  the  ruin  of 
morals  leads  to  flavery,  and  flavery  annihilates 
every  idea  of  morals. 
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THE  death  of  Claudius  was  kept  fecret 
till  Agrippina  had  made  iuch  arrange¬ 
ments  as  the  circumftances  required.  Burrhus 
caufed  Nero  to  be  recognized  the  pretorian 
guards,  and  the  fenate  eagerly  followed  their  ex¬ 
ample.  The  ftupid  prince,  who  had  juft  ended 
his  days  by  poifon,  was  ranked  among  the  gods, 
and  the  new  emperour  fpoke  his  funeral  oration, 
in  which  his  prudence  and  wifdom  were  highly 
extolled.  This  eulogium,  though  delivered  by 
the  prince,  provoked  the  laughter  of  the  au¬ 
dience  5  and  Seneca,  who  had  compofed  it,  af¬ 
terwards  wrote  a  fatire  on  the  divinity  of  Clau¬ 
dius  ; 
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jjiiss  ;  but  how  had  he  the  affurance  to  put  ridic¬ 
ulous  falfehoods  into  the  mouth  of  his  pupil  ? 

.Till  that  time  theemperours  had  (hewn,  though 
In  different  degrees,  fome  talents  for  oratory 
and  compofition.  Nero,  who  was  then  only  in 
his  feventeenth  year,  applied  himfelf  to  every 
other  kind  of  exercife,  or  rather  amufement. 

His  inclinations,  though  yet  difguifed,  were  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  fide  of  frivolity,  and  even  vice.  Be¬ 
ing  an  enemy  to  bufinefs,  he  owed  his  fiili  rep¬ 
utation  to  two  men,  who  managed  ah  airs  foi 

him.  TT  . 

Burrhus  and  Seneca,  between  whom  fubfifted 
the  clofeft  union,  did  fome  excellent  things  in  caufe  scne- 
his  name.  The  courts  of  juftice  recovered  their  rhus  man- 
authority,  and  for  a  time'  defpotifm  ceafed  to  ^mment 
alarm  the  people  ;  the  publick  happinefs  was  an-  tor  him. 
nounced  by  a  difcourfe  breathing  the  fpirit  of 
moderation,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  prince, 
and  afterwards  engraven  upon  tables  of  filver  ; 
and  all  hearts  were  charmed  by  an  affedting  ex- 
preifion  of  Nero — Iwijh  I  had  not  learned  to  write , 
faid  he,  before  figning  a  death  warrant.  On  an¬ 
other  occafion,  the  fenate  returning  him  thanks, 
he  replied — 1  expert  them  when  I  pall  be  worthy 
of  them.  Nothing  is  fo  eafy  for  fovereigns, 
when  properly  tutored,  as  to  dazzle  by  fine  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  but  thefe  only  increafe  the  mifery  of 
the  publick,  when  it  is  undeceived  by  fadts. 

We  have  lately  feen  feveral  deteftable  reigns  The  begin- 
•  begun  with  meafures  extremely  well  calculated  n':n?  ?f  hiS 

o  j  reign  1m- 

for  the  publick  good.  The  emperours  feemed  to  poled  upon 
have  endeavoured  at  firft  to  gain  the  confidence  the  peoplCl 

O 

of  their  fubjefls,  in  order  to  lull  them  afieep 

under 
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under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm.  The  new  reign 
will  prefent  a  picture  of  equal  horrour  with  any 
o  t  e  preceding,  beca,ufe  the  mtnifters,  who  at 
the  beginning  followed  the  dilates  of  virtue, 
could  not  infpire  the  love  of  it  into  a  prince^ 

who  was  led  by  every  inducement  to  the  com- 
miflion  of  evil. 

TferoSbeing  ^ero;  who  was  already  corrupted  by  flatter- 
corrupted, is  Cl'S,  flighting  his  illuftrious  confort,  Oftavia, 
getting  ini  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  freed  woman  £ 
ofBritanni-  and  this  amour  was  winked  at  by  Seneca  and 

Burrhus,  probably  from  an  apprehenlion  that 
oppofition  might  be  productive  of  ftill  greater 
milchiefs.  But  Agrippina,  whofe  rage  was  in¬ 
flamed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  for  having  loft  her 
afcendancy,  feized  that  opportunity  of  openly 
fhewing  her  refentment,  and  threatened  her  fon 
with  declaring  in  favour  of  Britannicus,  whom 
fhe  had  facrificed  to  him,  and  who,  being  then 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  mierht 
foon  become  a  formidable  rival. 

Poifons  Upon  this  Nero  threw  off  all  reftraint,  and 
pe',ftcu?et  daringly  committed  a  crime  of  the  blacked:  dye ; 
,4grtfl>ina.  caufing  the  young  prince  to  be  poifoned  at  a 
banquet,  in  his  own  and  his  mother’s  prefence. 
He  then  diftributed  the  fpoils  of  the  deceafed  to 
Burrhus,  Seneca,  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
court,  probably  with  a  defign  to  buy  them  over 
to  his  intereft  ;  after  which  he  publifhed  an 
edidt,  declaring  that  now  he  had  loft  his  brother, 
all  his  hopes  were  centred  in  the  republick. 
Agrippina  being  unable  longer  to  fmother  her 
fage,  was  forbid  the  palace,  and  accufed  of 
treafon  ;  but  fhe  found  means  to  juftify  herfelf, 

and 
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and  her  refentment  fubfided,  upon  being  reftored 
to  fome  appearance  of  credit. 

After  fo  horrid  a  crime  committed  in  cool  h  Is  no&uf- 
blood,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing  that  Nero  fo  far  biaels<ram 
fhook  off  all  rules  of  decency  as  to  difguife  him- 
felf,  and  ramble  about  the  ftreets  in  the  night, 
accompanied  by  a  let  of  young  debauchees,  in- 
fulting  fome,  robbing  others,  expofmg  himfelf 
to  a  thoufand  affronts;  fometimes  beaten  by 
thofe  who  did  not  know  him,  and  applauding 
himfelf  for  thefe  low  frolicks.  The  fenator 
Montanus  having  treated  him  very  roughly  in 
one  of  his  noCturnal  rambles,  and  being  after¬ 
wards  informed  that  it  was  the  emperour,  had 
the  imprudence  to  write  to  him  a  letter  of  ex- 
cufe,  and  received  for  anfwer  the  following  fhort 
billet — JVhat !  a  man  who  has  beaten  Nero  ftill 
alive  !  The  only  refuge  left  for  Montanus  was  a 
voluntary  death. 

The  affairs  of  the  date  being  in  the  hands  of  The  gov- 
two  able  minifters,  differed  little  by  thefe  irreg-  it- 
ularities  of  the  fovereign.  Several  taxes  were  calnotdo 
abolilhed,  and  the  extortions  of  the  collectors  of  foiong. 
the  revenue  reitrained  by  an  equitable  regula¬ 
tion.  Lefs  would  have  been  lufficient  to  win 
the  affeCtions  of  the  people,  whofe  views  are 
limited  to  the  prefent  time,  and  do  not  penetrate 
into  futurity.  But  the  murder  of  Britannicus, 
the  debaucheries  and  follies  of  Nero,  were  pre- 
fages  of  all  the  horrours  of  tyranny.  Neither 
Seneca  nor  Burrhus  could  long  preferve  any  in¬ 
fluence  over  him ;  a  licentious  woman  hurried 
him  on  to  new  crimes. 
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Poppasa  then  made  a  brilliant  figure  at  Rome 
by  her  beauty,  gracefulnels,  wit  and  immenfe 
fortune  ;  in  a  word,  ihe  was  a  woman  pofiefled 
of  every  qualification  except  virtue.  Otho,  a 
man  of  pleafure,  but  entirely  deftitute  of  honour, 
and  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  morality,  had  feduced 
her  from  her  hufband,  and  afterwards  married 
her.  The  emperour  conceiving  a  violent  paf- 
fion  for  her,  the  ioon  afpired  to  the  honour  of 
his  bed ;  but  forefeeing  that  Agrippina  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  divorce  Oftavia,  Ihe  refolved 
to  eflfedt  her  ruin,  and  painted  her  in  the  black- 
eft  colours.  She  excited  againft  that  haughty 
princefs  the  jealoufy  of  her  fon,  by  telling  him 
that  he  was  ftill  kept  in  a  ftate  of  pupilage  ; 
that  his  mother  had  engrafted  the  whole  power, 
while  he  was  not  even  matter  of  his  own  con- 
du<5t,  and  at  laft  drew  him  into  the  commiflion 
of  parricide. 


59-  As  neither  the  fword  nor  poifon  feemed  prop- 
hiamoth/r  er  inftruments  for  the  commiflion  of  that  crime, 
Agrippina  which  it  was  of  the  laft  importance  to  fhroud  in 
/mated.  impenetrable  darknels,  an  abandoned  ireed  man 
ance'Tr  propofed  to  cqnftrudt  a  veflel  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  mur-  that  a  part  of  it  might  feparate  when  on  the  high 
fea,  and  fink  to  the  bottom.  The  contrivance 
was  highly  applauded;  for  who  could  fufpedt  any 
artifice  in  a  fhipwreck  ?  Nero,  in  order  to  draw- 
las  mother  into  the  fnare,  feigned  a  return  of  af¬ 
fection,  by  which  fire  was  eafily  deceived,  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  Baiae,  and  went  on  board  the  vef- 
fel.  The  machine  did  not  play  and  crtifh  her  to 
pieces  as  was  expefted ;  and  though  her  attend¬ 
ants  perilhed,  Are  got  fafe  on  fhoie. 


This 
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This  news  filled  the  emperour  with  confter-  Burrhus 
nation ;  he  imagined  that  he  already  law  his  confuted* 
mother  arming  the  foldiers  and  people  againft: 
him;  he  therefore  immediately  confulted Burrhus 
and  Seneca  on  this  emergency.  Thefe  minif- 
ters,  who  are  fufpedted  not  to  have  been  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  former  projett,  hefitated  at 
firft,  but  at  laft,  whether  through  fhameful  want 
of  fpirit,  or  deteflable  motives  of  policy,  they 
acceded  to  the  emperour’s  views.  Orders  were 
given  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  the 
freed  man,  Anicetus,  eagerly  undertook  the  com- 
million.  Agrippina,  at  fight  of  the  afifaffins,  call¬ 
ed  out  to  their  leader — Strike  this  womb  which 
bore  Nero ,  and  expired,  pierced  with  a  multitude 
of  wounds.  Thus  were  the  numberlefs  crimes 
Ihe  committed  to  raife  the  fortune  of  her  fon,  or 
rather  to  fhare  the  dominion  with  him,  punifh- 
ed  by  that  very  fon,  by  the  commiffion  of  the 
mod  atrocious  wickednefs. 

Few  men,  however  diftinguifhed  by  their  They  calm 
crimes,  have  a  foul  diffidently  callous  to  be 
proof  againft  remorfe.  Even  Nero  felt  its  fe-  perour. 
vereft  pangs,  and  terrour  for  his  own  fafety,  join¬ 
ed  to  the  clamours  of  confcience,  reduced  him 
almoft  to  defpair.  Too  fhort  a  punifhment  for 
parricide  !  But  flattery  found  a  way  to  diffipate 
the  ftorm.  Burrhus  relieved  his  fears,  by  fhevv- 
ing  how  entirely  the  pretorian  guards  were  de¬ 
voted  to  his  intereft.  Seneca  compofed  an  apol¬ 
ogy  for  him,  in  which  Agrippina  was  falfely 
charged  with  confpiring  againft  his  life,  and  in  a  - 
fhort  time  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  army 
fhewed  the  greateft  demonftrations  of  joy  for  the 

commiffion 
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commiflion  of  fb  horrid  an  aft,  for  which  they 
even  offered  facrifices,  and  made  it  an  occafion 

S!fte/»be  °f  feftivit7-  However,  feveral  phenomena  in  the 
marksofdi-  heavens,  an  eclipfe,  and  ftorms  of  thunder,  were 
vme  wrath,  looked  upon  as  fignsof  the  divine  wrath,  in  which, 
fays  Tacitus,  the  gods  had  fo  little  concern,  that 
Nero  enjoyed  the  empire  for  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  which  he  fpent  in  the  commiffion  of 
new  crimes.  The  fecrets  of  Providence  are  im¬ 
penetrable  j  nor  can  they  be  read  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  which  every  man  interprets  according 
to  his  own  fancy.  God  will  one  day  punifh  or 
reward  :  This  is  all  that  it  concerns  us  to  know : 


amufe  • 
ments. 


But  fuperftition  endeavours  to  pry  into  futurity 
and  mifleads  itfelf. 

himfeff 'up  Agrippina  had  been  a  curb  to  Nero,  but  be- 
to ridiculous  ing  now  freed  from  her  infpedtion,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  his  tafte  for  low  and  futile  amufements. 
His  whole  attention  was  taken  lip  with  chariots, 
horfes,  mufick  and  plays ;  he  exhibited  firft  to 
his  courtiers,  and  then  to  the  publick,  his  talents 
as  a  charioteer  and  adtor  ;  and  kept  a  number  of 
people  in  pay  only  for  the  purpofe  of  applauding 
him  in  thofe  ridiculous  farces.  His  nobleft 
amufements  confuted  in  compofing  wretched 
verfes,  corredted  by  obfeure  poets,  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  or  in  liftening  to  the  difputes  of 
a  let  of  pretended  philofophers,  whom  he  retained 
for  his  diverfion.  During  his  fourth  confulfhip 
(for  the  emperours  had  al  ways  continued  the  cuf- 
tom  of  afftiming  occafionally  the  title  of  conful, 
fometirnes  for  a  fev/  months)  he  inftituted  games 
after  the  Greek  model,  to  be  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Neronian. 

He 


Neronian 

games. 
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He  difputed  the  prize  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
againft  the  firft  men  of  thofe  profeffions  in  Rome; 
and  would  certainly  have  carried  it,  even  though 
his  competitors  had  been  Ciceros  and  Virgils. 

The  pantomimes  were  foon  after  brought  into  panto- 
vogue,  and  their  art  was  carried  to  an  aftonifh-  mimes* 
ing  degree  of  perfedtion.  It  is  related,  that  a 
philofopher,  (truck  with  the  performance  of  one 
of  thofe  mute  adtors,  exclaimed,  I  underjtand 
you  ;  your  hands  /peak. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  if  the  vitiated 

.  1  «  •  jj  /y*  c  tafte  of  the 

Romans  had  always  entertained  a  paltion  tor  Romans, 
publick  diverfions,  without  a  tafte  for  fuch  as 
are  really  worthy  of  a  polifhed  people,  this  paf- 
fion  and  bad  tafte  muft  have  been  inereafed, 
when  they  ceafed  to  take  a  fhare  in  publick  af¬ 
fairs,  and  were  given  up  to  the  caprices  of  a 
court. — -They  had  no  good  tragedies ;  and  Ter¬ 
ence  had  never  been  able  to  make  them  lofe 
their  reliftx  for  farces.  The  gladiators  always 
carried  the  palm  from  the  poets.  It  may  indeed 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  pantomimes,  that 
they  did  not  ftain  the  feene  with  blood  :  But 
they  too  frequently  tranfgreffed  the  laws  of  de¬ 
cency. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


t 

War  in  Great  Britain. — Affairs  <?/Rome  till 

the  firft  Confpracy . 


^TpHE  more  a  fovereign  indulges  himfelf  in 
Britain.  X  pleafures,  the  more  miferable,  commonly* 
are  the  people.  Great  Britain  groaned  under  a 
tyrannical  government,  from  the  oppreffion  of 
the  army,  and  the  extortion  of  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  revolt  fpread  rap¬ 
idly  among  that  unconquerable  people,  who 
fubmitted  only  to  fuperiour  force,  and  champed 
the  curb  with  indignation.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  , 
a  celebrated  general,  who  had  newly  arrived  in 
^  that  country,  being  unacquainted  with  the  ftate 
°f  of  affairs,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Mona  (the 
ifle  of  Anglefey)  where  the  Druids  had  fixed 
the  centre  of  their  fanaticifm.  Pie  fucceeded 
notwithftanding  the  terrour  with  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  {truck,  by  the  horrid  appearance  of 
thofe  priefts,  who  ran  up  and  down,  accompanied 
by  women  in  a  hideous  drefs,  with  torches  in 
their  hands,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  impreca¬ 
tions.  After  the  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  he 
caufed  his  foldiers  to  cut  down  the  facred  groves* 
in  which  the  Druids  religioufly  ftained  the  altars 
with  human  blood. 

Suetonius,  who  had  been  fuccefsftil  at  Mona* 
did  not  entertain  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  what  was 
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tarrying  on  behind  him.  The  Britons  had  taken 
arms  under  the  ftandards  of  Boadicea,  a  heroine 
fuperiour  to  every  fenfe  of  danger,  ftormed  fev- 
eral  fortified  places,  and  mafiacred  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Romans  ;  and  though  the  general 
marched  with  all  imaginable  Ipeed  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  infurre&ion,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
London  to  deftruftion  :  But  having  collected  a 
body  of  ten  thoufand  men,  he  chofe  a  poft  fo 
advantageous,  that  the  enemy,  though  infinitely 
fuperiour  in  number,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  with  the  lofs,  as  is  faid,  of  fourfcore  thou¬ 
fand  men  and  Boadicea  laid  violent  hands  on 
herfelf,  that  fhe  might  not  furvive  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  her  country. 

Suetonius,  being  thwarted  by  the  iealoufy  ofThat£en- 

'  ^  w  ^  ^  •  cral  recalU 

the  queftor,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his  vie-  ed. 
tory  ;  and  Nero  fent  Polyftetes,  a  freed  man,  to 
Inquire  into  his  condudf.  The  pride  and  info- 
lence  of  this  envoy  raifed  the  contempt  even  of 
the  Britons,  who  faw,  with  aftonifhment,  a  lac¬ 
quey  giving  law  to  a  vidtorious  general.  Pau- 
linus  was  recalled,  and  his  fucceffors  careful¬ 
ly  avoided  a  war,  pluming  themfelves  on  the 
prefervation  of  a  tranquillity,  which  was  only  ths 
effect  of  their  own  effeminacy,  and  thus  fecured 
thernfelves  from  the  malice  of  the  court,  though 
the  interefts  of  the  ftate  fuffered  by  their  con- 
dudl. 

Some  tranfadtions  at  Rome  have  a  better 
claim  to  our  attention.  Theprefedt  of  the  city  dreYfUves 
being  aflaffinated  by  one  of  his  (laves,  it  was  Putt<Vdeath 
made  a  queition,  whether,  according  to  the  bar-  of  them  had 
barous  cuftom  eftablifhed  in  ancient  times,  cap-  hisrmafter. 

«  .  •  kal 
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ital  punilhment  fhould  be  inflifted  on  the  whole 
number,  amounting  to  four  hundred.  The 
people  were  clamorous  in  their  oppofition,  and 
their  fentiments  were  fupported  by  a  party  in  the 
fenate  ;  but  Caflius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  flood 
forth  in  defence  of  the  ancient  cuftom.  cc  It 
€i  is  obj effect)”  faid  he,  cc  that  many  innocent 
cc  perfons  will  be  put  to  death  :  But  this  is  only 
cc  what  happens  when  troops  are  decimated  for 
“  mi/behaviour ;  the  brave  draw  lots  in  com - 
<c  mon  with  the  guilty  :  Every  fimilar  example 
cc  °f  Severity  contains  in  it  Something  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  juftice  :  But  the  partial  evil  is 
<c  compenfated  by  the  general  good  ”  and  his 
fanguinary  counfel  prevailed  over  the  voice  of 
humanity. 

Barbarity  of  Thus  barbarous  cuftoms,  confecrated  by  their 

th^cafe?  antiquity,  are  fometimes  abetted  by  perfons  who 
ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  injuf- 
'tice  of  them.  According  to  this  method  of 
realoning  it  was  neceffary  for  the  publick  good 
that  thoufands  of  lives  fhould  anfwer  for  one, 
and  the  crime  of  an  individual  be  puniflied  by 
the  death  of  all.  Doubtlefs  the  flaves  were  rank¬ 
ed  among  infedls.  The  Petronian  law  indeed 
prohibited  their  being  expofed  to  wild  beafts, 
without  permiffion  from  the  magiftrates  :  A  law 
calculated  in  fome  degree  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rours  of  their  condition,  if  we  fuppofe  the  magif¬ 
trates  to  be  men  of  humanity.  But  is  it  poffible 
that  they  could  be  fo  under  a  tyrant,  and  with 
the  prejudices  of  tyranny  ? 

JUws againft  Some  fatirical  writings  making  their  appear- 
high treaipn  ance  ah0Ul:  this  time,  Nero  revived  the  laws 

agarnft 
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againfl  high  treafon.  Antiftius,  the  pretor, 
would  have  been  put  to  death  on  this  account, 
had  not  Thrafea  courageoufly  given  his  opinion 
only  for  banifliment.  Veiento,  another  perfon 
of  diftin&ion,  fuffered  the  fame  punifhment, 
and  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Their 
being  prohibited  caufed  them  to  be  eagerly 
fought  after  ;  and,  as  is  the  common  fate  of  fuch 
works,  they  funk  into  oblivion  when  they  were 
no  longer  dangerous. 

Burrhus  and  Seneca,  notwithftanding  they  62. 
fometimes  Ihewed  a  difgraceful  complaifance  to  5eatflof 
the  tyrant,  were  the  only  perfons,  in  any  degree,  Seneca  re. 
capable  of  mitigating  the  horrours  of  his  gov-  tires' 
ernment.  Unhappily  the  firft  died,  and  his 
matter  is  fufpefted  of  having  Ihortened  his  life. 

Seneca,  finding  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  difgrace, 
refolved  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary  retreat, 
and  offered  to  the  emperour  the  immenfe  riches 
he  had  acquired  ;  but  Nero  refufed  to  accept 
them,  beftowed  on  him  new  marks  of  confidence 
and  affeftion,  and  put  on  an  appearance  of  re¬ 
gret,  though  filled  with  a  fecret  joy  at  his  re¬ 
moval  from  court.  The  works  of  this  philof- 
opner  wear  an  impofing  air  of  ftoicifm,  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  reconcile  with  his  opulence 
and  luxury.  We  fhall  fee  him  die  with  a  cour¬ 
age  which  only  renders  the  weaknefles  of  his 
life  more  furprifing. 

Tigellinus,  the  new  captain  of  the  pretorian 
guards,  a  monfter  worthy  of  Nero,  became  the  Ef 
inftrument  of  his  crimes.  In  a  fhort  time  Oft  i  and  other 
via  was  not  only  divorced,  and  banifhed,  but  mitted  bv 
murdered  ;  and  her  head  may  be  faid  to  have  Ner°' 

Vol.  II.  O  been 
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been  the  nuptial  prefent  bellowed  on  Poppsea, 
her  infamous  rival.  To  complete  this  fcene  of 
villany,  and  blacken  the  memory  of  the  innocent : 
emprefs,  the  freed  man  Anicetus  affirmed  that 
fhe  had  been  guilty  of  a  lultery  with  him  ;  and 
he  could  not  have  found  a  more  proper  method 
of  paying  his  court  to  theemperour.  After  the 
death  of  Octavia,  folemn  thankfgivings  were  of¬ 
fered  to  the  gods :  A  ceremony  which  always 
followed  the  murder  of  perfons  of  diftin&ion. 
Thus  did  Nero  fport  with  heaven  and  mankind. 


His  cruelty  was  equalled  by  his  debaucheries 


Horrid  de-. 
baucheries. 


At  an  entertainment  given  him  by  Tigellinus, 
he  perfonated  a  female,  and,  as  fuch,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  Pythagoras ;  on  another  occafion  he 
efpoufed  an  eunuch,  whom  he  chofe  for  his 
bride.  Thefe  abominations  ought  not  to  {lain 
the  hiftorick  page,  did  they  not  fhew  how  much 
the  abufeof  power  and  intoxication  of  the  paf- 
fions  may  degrade  a  fovereign  ;  and  at  leaft 
,  prove,  that  by  trampling  on  the  laws  of  fociety 
and  nature,  he  expofes  himfelf  to  the  moft  in¬ 
credible  defamations. 

aumin-  of  To  him  is  attributed  a  conflagration,  by  which 

Rome^  more  than  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  deftroyed  y 
a  report  was  publickly  circulated,  that  he  had 
viewed  it  with  pleafure  from  the  top  of  a  tower, 
finging  a  poem  on  the  burning  of  Troy.  Thefe 
reports  were  probably  the  effefts  ot  hatred  y 
for  what  might  not  be  believed  of  Nero  ?  He 
had  looked  with  uneafinefs  upon  the  irregu-  f 
larity  of  the  city,  and  its  narrow  crooked  ftreets ; 
and  caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  manner  w  hich 
increafed  its  beauty,  and  made  it  more  (ecu re 


from 
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from  fires.  A  magnificent  palace  rofe  iipon 
the  publick  ruins,  fhining  with  gold  and  jew¬ 
els,  and  containing  in  its  circuit,  forefts,  lakes, 
and  lawns,  with  all  the  riches  of  aft.J  When 
Nero  faw  it  finifhed,  he  obferved — Now  / 
begin  to  lodge  like  a  human  creature .  A  great 
man  would  have  had  na  need  of  fuch  a  lodg¬ 
ing. 

His  head  being  filled  with  extravagant  ideas, 
he  undertook  to  dig  a  navigable  canal,  from 
the  lake  Avernus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
a  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  through 
a  rocky  country  without  water.  The  work  was 
impracticable,  and,  had  it  been  poffible  to  be 
executed,  would  have  been  of  no  great  utility. 
Great  labour  was  expended  upon  it ;  and  fo 
much  toil  and  pains  thrown  away  were  counted 
as  nothing.  The  fubftance  of  the  empire  was 
wafted  by  the  emperour’s  exceflive  profufion 
and  extravagant  fchemes  ;  and  therefore  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  commit  univerfal  depreda¬ 
tions. 

Though  he  had  been  lavifli  in  adminiftertng 
relief  to  the  people  after  the  fire,  yet  the  voice 
of  the  publick  continued  to  charge  him  with 
having  kindled  it,  and  he  thought  he  could 
clear  himfelf  by  throwing  the  accufation  upon 
innocent  perions.  The  Chriftians  were  already 
numerous,  though  buried  in  obfcurity  ;  and  the 
publick,  unacquainted  with  their  religion,  con¬ 
founded  it  with  the  grofteft  fuperftitions.  They 
were  hated  becaufe  looked  upon  to  be  enemies 
of  the  human  race;  this  unjuft  character  is 
given  them  even  by  Tacitus,  who  feems  to  con- 
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found  them  with  the  Jews.  Nero  charged  them 
with  being  the  incendiaries  ;  and  a  vaft  number 
of  them  were  put  to  death  by  the  moft  dreadful 
punifhments ;  a  fpedacle  agreeable  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  tafte  !  He  himfelf,  feated  on  a  car,  made  it 
a  piece  of  amufement  to  fee  thofe  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  devoured  by  beafts,  or  burned  alive,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  torches  ;  and  their  condem¬ 
nation  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  pleafures 
of  his  cruelty. 


CHAP.  III. 

End  of  Nero's  Reign . 

65«  fT^HIS  monfter  at  laft  tired  out  the  patience 
of°np?a  ]L  of  his  fubjeds  ;  and  a  number  of  perfons  of 
Epichaus.  rank5  animated  by  the  freed  woman  Epicharis, 

with  Pifo  at  their  head,  entered  into  a  confpira- 
cy  againft  him  ;  the  fecret  was  inviolably  kept, 
but  a  Have  guefled  the  meaning  of  his  matter's 
preparations,  and  fome  of  the  confpirators  were 
feized,  by  whofe  want  of  refolution  the  reft  were 
difcovered.  Epicharis  bore  the  torture  with 
heroick  courage,  which  was  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble!  as  fhe  was  a  woman  of  pleafure.  Torrents 
of  blood  flowed  in  every  quarter.  Pifo,  juft 
before  his  death,  made  his  will,  filled  with,  the 
moft  fulfome  adulation  of  Nero,  that  he  might 
obtain  favour  for  a  faithlefs  wife,  of  whom  he 
was  diftradedly  fond. 


On 
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On  the  contrary,  two  of  the  confpirators  dif-  Courage  of 
played  their  principles  of  liberty  with  the  nobleft  confpi°ra-ilC 
intrepidity.  The  emperour  interrogating  Su-  tors* 
brius  why  he  had  violated  his  oath,  the  tribune 
replied — cc  Becauje  I  hated  you.  No  man  zvas 
c<  more  faithful  to  you  while  you  deferved  to  be 
<c  beloved ,  but  when  you  became  the  'parricide  of 
c<  your  mother ,  the  murderer  of  your  zvife ,  a  char - 
<c  ioteer ,  a  player ,  and  an  incendiary ,  you  necejfa- 
“  rily  was  the  objebi  of  my  averfion”  Thefe 
words  wounded  the  tyrant  in  the  molt  fenfible 
manner.  The  centurion  Sulpicius  anfwered  a 
like  queftion  by  laying — I  entered  into  the  con¬ 
spiracy  out  of  zeal  for  your  fervice,  as  there  was. 
no  other  way  to  put  an  end  to  your  crimes . 

'  The  high  reputation  of  Seneca  and  Lucan,  Seneca 
make  their  deaths  more  interefting.  The  firft  operfhJ* 
was  accufed,  (and  perhaps  on  good  grounds,  veins* 
though  the  proofs  were  not  entirely  clear)  of 
being  privy  to  the  plot;  and  his  pupil,  who  hated 
him  in  his  heart,  was  delighted  with  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  an  order  was  therefore 
fent  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  he  opened 
his  veins,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  wife 
Paulina.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  permiffion 
to  make  any  bequefts  in  favour  of  his  friends — I 
leave  you,  faid  he,  the  moft  precious  gift  remaining 
to  me,  the  example  of  my  life .  This  fine  genius  He  is  aba* 
will  never  be  the  model  of  true  philofophers  or  modeU 
good  writers.  He  vitiated  tafte  by  his  affected 
ityle  ;  and  the  oftentatious  aufterity  of  his  moral 
writings  was  contradifted  by  his  actions. 

Lucan,  the  Seneca  of  the  poets,  buffered  the  Death  of 
lame  death.  He  had  flattered  Nero  in  his  Phar-  Lucan* 

falia  ; 
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Soranus, 
and  Thra- 
fca. 


Remarka¬ 
ble  trial  of- 
Thralea. 


Kis  ftoi- 
ciirn. 


falia  :  But  afterwards  became  his  mortal  enemy* 
from  a  refentment  common  to  authors,  becaufe 
the  prince,  who  dabbled  in  poetry,  had  fhewn 
himfelf  a  jealous  rival,  and  mortified  his  vanity, 

A  number  of  illuPcrious  men  were  now  put  to 
death  upon  the  lead  fufpicion.  I  lhall  not  men¬ 
tion  Petronius^  that  elegant  epicurean,  Nero’s 
matter  in  the  fcience  of  voluptuoufnefs,  and  the 
reputed  author  of  an  obfeene  and  ingenious 
iatire,  of  which  fome  fragments  are  extant.  But 
I  mull  not  pafs  over  in  filence  Soranus  and  Thra- 
fea,  two  fenators  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  but 
whofe  virtues  were  imputed  to  them  as  crimes, 
by  a  court  lunk  in  every  abomination. 

The  crimes  alleged  againft  Thralea,  were  his 
not  offering  facrifices  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
emperour  and  his  divine  voice  \  blaming  his  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  ftage  ;  quitting  the  lenate  houfe 
when  the  apology  for  Agrippina’s  murder  was 
read  and  abfenting  himfelf  w'hen  divine  honours 
were  decreed  to  Poppsea,  who  was  ranked  among 
the  goddefles,  after  her  hufband,  in  a  fit  of  paf- 
fion,  had  given  her  a  kick  with  his  foot,  of  which 
fhe  died  ;  with  other  charges  of  the  fame  nature. 
Thrafea  being  a  floick,  both  by  praftice  and 
profeffion,  his  accufers  did  not  fail  to  reprefent 
that  fe£l  as  pernicious  to  the  date,  by  infpiring 
its  followers  with  a  love  of  liberty.  That  iliuf- 
trious  Roman  being  condemned  by  the  ferrate, 
was  indulged  in  the  choice  of  his  own  death,*  a 
favour  which  was  often  readily  granted.  He 
prepared  himfelf  for  his  fate  with  calm  refigna- 
tion,  and  having  caufed  his  veins  to  be  opened, 
fprinkled  the  floor  with  his  blood,  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  faying — Let  us  offer  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the 
deliverer.  The  firmnefs  of  the  ftoick  had  not 
lefiened  his  indulgence  for  human  frailty.  He 
often  repeated  this  maxim — He  who  hates  vices , 

■hates  mankind.  But  ought  we  not  rather  to  hate 
vice  and  do  good  to  the  vicious  ? 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  fcenes  of  horrour,  arrived  t  Iridates  a t 
in  Rome  Tiridates,  brother  of  Vologefes,  kin  §  court  to 
of  Parthia,  who  had  lately  received  the  crown  ^fe3and 
of  Armenia  as  a  free  gift,  after  having  long  en-  him. 
deavoured  in  vain  to  feize  it  by  force.  This 
prince  met  with  a  moft  pompous  reception  from 
the  emperour,  and  the  more  he  humbled  him- 
felf,  the  more  favours  were  beftowed  on  him  ; 
but  being  a  witnefs  of  Nero’s  frivolous  and  un¬ 
becoming  amufements,  he  at  laft  looked  with  - 
contempt  on  the  man  before  whom  he  had  fallen 
proftrate.  Corbulo,  the  greateft  general  of  the  Corfculo 
age,  had  till  that  time  curbed  the  Parthians,  becauie^e 
who  began  to  be  very  formidable  to  the  Romans.  ™ a  srtat 
In  him  the  people  placed  their  hopes,  and  all 
wifhed  to  fee  him  on  the  throne.  Such  fupe- 
riour  merit  was  an  unpardonable  crime.  Cor¬ 
bulo  was  recalled,  and  on  the  road  received  an 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  life* 

Vologefes  being  preffed  by  Nero  to  imitate  V  ologefes 
his  brother  Tiridates,  and  pay  him  a  vifit  at  Station 
Rome,  wrote  him  for  anfwer — -You  can  crojs  the  from  the 
Jea  more  eafily  than  I  can  ;  come  into  Afia,  and  we cmperourv 
will  agree  upon  an  interview .  The  emperour 
'  being  provoked  at  this  refufal,  had  thoughts  of 
marching  againft  the  Parthians,  but  another 
Ipecies  of  ambition  turned  his  views  to  a  differ- 
•  eat  ohjeft. 
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He  refolved  to  take  a  journey  into  Greece,  in 
order  to  gain  the  prize  in  the  theatrical  contefts, 
and  let  out  with  a  whole  army  of  muficians  and 
buffoons.  He  prelented  himfelf  at  all  the  games, 
gained  a  hundred  and  eighteen  crowns,  and  im¬ 
agined  he  had  eclipfed  all  the  heroes  of  the  re¬ 
publics.  To  fhew  his  gratitude  for  the  admi¬ 
ration  in  which  the  Grecians  held  his  talents,  or 
rather  the  flattery  with  which  they  foothed  his 
ridiculous  vanity,  he  declared  that  country  free  ; 
but  notwithftanding  this  imaginary  enfranchife- 
ment,  it  ftill  continued  to  groan  under  every 
fpecies  of  oppreffion.  He  then  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Italy,  and  his  entry  into  Rome  formed 
an  uncommon  fpeftacle  to  that  city,  which  was 
filled  with  trophies.  The  fenate,  the  knights, 
and  the  people  followed  his  chariot,  making  the 
air  refound  with  difgraceful  acclamations  of  Long 
live  the  v  iff  or  in  the  Olympick  and  Pythian  games ; 
Nero  is  another  Hercules  ;  Nero  is  a  new  Apollo. 
He  alone  has  been  fuccefsful  in  every  fpecies  of 
combat ,  in  every  fpecies  of  games,  &c.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  terrours  of  deipotifm  forced 
the  Romans  to  this  abjeft  behaviour,  it  redoub¬ 
led  their  hatred  againft  the  defpot.  And  we 
ihall  foon  fee  them  delivered  from  the  tyrant  by 
an  almofl:  univerfal  confpiracy. 

Vindex  gave  the  fignal  in  Gaul,  where  he 
commanded.  He  was  a  native  of  that  province, 
defeended  of  an  ijluftrious  family,  and  a  warm 
friend  to  his  country.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  roufe  a  people  who  had  not  yet  loft  their  high 
fpirit,  though  loaded  with  oppreffion.  Being  in 
want  of  fuccours,  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  Gaiba, 

governour 
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governour  of  Spain,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  peace¬ 
ful  difpofition,defcended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  who  had  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant 
only  by  his  unenterprifing  temper  and  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  life.  Galba,  who  was  difcontent- 
ed  with  the  government,  hefitated  on  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  confulted  his  friends,  who  reprefent- 
ed  to  him,  that  by  deliberating  on  fuch  a  fub- 
jed,  he  had  already  made  himfelf  criminal,  and 
that  he  muft  immediately  either  march  againft 
Vindex,  who  offered  him  the  empire,  or  take 
arms  againft  the  emperour.  At  laft  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  a  revolt,  but  refufed  the  title  of  em¬ 
perour,  with  whjch  his  troops  wanted  to  inveft 
him,  declaring  himfelf  only  the  lieutenant  of 
the  fenate  and  people. 

On  this  news,  the  governours  of  the  provinces,  Death  0f 
jtranfported  with  joy  at  finding  a  head,  eagerly 
joined  his  party.  Virginius  had  a  command  in  of  virgin- 
Germany,  and  though  fecretly  an  enemy  to  Ne-  IUS# 
ro,  marched  againft  Vindex  ;  but  the  two  gene¬ 
rals  had  an  interview,  and  came  to  an  agreement. 

The  Gauls  were  to  enter  Befan^on  as  had  been 
ftipulated,  but  the  Roman  army,  unacquainted 
with  the  treaty,  and  believing  itfelf  attacked,  fell 
upon  the  troops  of  Vindex,  which  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  general  killed  himfelf  in  a  fit  of 
defpair.  Virginius  might  have  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  empire  ;  he  did  not  efteem  Galba 
and  hated  Nero  ;  therefore,  without  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  former,  he  waited  the  event,  re- 
folved  to  do  his  country  all  the  fervice  poflible. 

This  man  fevetal  times  refufed  the  fovereignty, 
and  died  in  the  office  of  conful  under  Nerva. 

Had 
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Had  the  tyrant  been  pofieffed  of  the  leaft  de¬ 
gree  of  courage,  perhaps  he  might  have  found 
means  of  diffipating  the  ftorm.  But  far  from 
taking  any  meafures,  or  even  forming  a  vigorous 
refolution,  he  only  fhewed  a  ftupid  pufilianimity. 
Nymphidius,  who  was  joint  commander  of  the 
pretorian  guards  withTigellinus,  corrupted  thofe 
troops,  by  promifing  them  immenfe  fums  in 
Galba’s  name  $  and  Nero,  abandoned  by  his 
guards,  fled  in  difmay,  to  conceal  himfeif  in  the 
houfe  ot  a  freed  man.  The  fenate  aflembling, 
declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  ftate,  and  as  fuch 
condemned  him  to  be  punifhed,  according  to  the 
ancient  mode>  and  proclaimed  Galba  emperour. 
This  dreadful  news  was  carried  to  Nero  by  the 
freed  man,  who  explained  to  him  what  was  meant 
by  the  ancient  mode>  that  the  criminal  fhould  be 
tied  to  a  beam,  and  beaten  to  death  with  rods. 
Unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  fuch  a  punish¬ 
ment,  Nero,  with  trembling  hand,  tried  the 
points  of  two  daggers  :  But  difarmed  by  his  cow¬ 
ardice,  he  cried  out,  that  the  fatal  hour  was  not 
yet  come  :  However,  a  party  of  loldiers  coming 
to  feize  him,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourle  to 
the  laft  remedy,  and  fummoning  up  his  courage, 
prefented  the  point  of  his  dagger,  at  the  fame 
rime  calling  for  the  afliftance  of  his  fecretary,  by 
whole  aid  he  plunged  it  into  his  throat.  Thus 
died  Nero  at  the  age  of  thirty,  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  which  feems  to  exprefs  the  utmoft 
depravity  of  human  nature* 

With  him  ended  the  family  of  Auguftus. — 
A  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Claudius,  a  Nero  ! — 
Thefe  were  the  men  for  whom  Auguftus  had 

ufurped 
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ufurped  the  empire  of  the  world,  for  whom 
Rome  had  fubdued  fo  many  nations.  Thefe 
were  the  mailers  whom  opulence,  corruption  of 
manners,  the  contempt  of  virtue,  and  prevalence 
of  vice  had,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Romans. 


GALBA.— OTHO.— VITELLIUS. 

AF  T  E  R  the  defeat  of  Vindex,  Galba,  im-  68. 

.  .  .  •  i  •  i  i  Galba  made 

agining  that  he  was  ruined,  withdrew  to  a  emperour, 
city  in  Spain,  and  was  even  thinking  of  laying  ^eailuite, 
violent  hands  on  himfelf,  when  he  received  the 
j\ews  of  the  revolution.  Anxious  to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  change  in  affairs,  but  being 
old,  rigid,  and  fo  fevere  an  economift,  that  he 
approached  to  avarice ;  incapable  of  conforming 
to  circumftances,  too  feeble  at  the  age  of  feventy 
three  to  fupport  the  weight  of  government,  it 
was  to  him  inevitable  deftrudtion.  Let  us  take 
a  curfory  view  of  his  faults,  that  we  may  fee  the 
fource  of  his  misfortunes. 

Nothing  could  be  fo  hazardous  as  to  provoke  draw* 
the  army,  fince  they  had  lately  bellowed  the  fdfntheim- 
imperial  dignity,  and  could  eafily  refume  the  ^army. 
gift ;  however  Galba  was  fcarcely  arrived  in 
Italy,  when  he  caufed  a  legion  of  marines  to  be 
maffacred,  who  had  been  newly  railed,  and  had 
applied  to  him  for  a  confirmation  of  their  eftab- 
lifhment.  The  pretorian  guards  expe6led  the 

whole. 
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°r  at  a  Part  m°ney,  which 

had  been  promifed  to  them,  but  hedalhed  their 

hopes  by  faying— that  an  emperour  choojes,  does 
not  pu?  chafe  his  Joldievs.  from  that  moment 
they  became  his  enemies  :  Could  he  hope  to 
reign  without  them. 

°n  the  other  hand  the  people,  whom  the  pref- 
the  people  ents  and  entertainments  of  Nero  had  made  in- 
to  complain,  fenfible  of  his  tyranny,  murmured  at  the  avarice 

of  a  prince  who  refufed  them  the  fame  amufe- 
ments.  A  number  of  citizens,  who  were  (trip¬ 
ped  or  the  fortunes  which  they  had  acquired 
during  the  laft  reign,  were  provoked  at  their  be- 
*n§  ruined.  Thefe  proceedings  were  the  more 
imprudent,  as  a  number  of  ads  of  injuflice  had 
obfcured  the  few  inftances  in  which  the  proceed- 
/  ing  was  truly  equitable.  Nymphidius  having 

formed  a  party  to  raile  himfelf  to  the  empire, 
Galba  ordered  a  number  of  people  of  rank,  who 
were  accufed  without  evidence,  to  be  put  to 
military  execution.  He  fpared  the  infamous 
Tigellinus,  while  he  exercifed  his  fe verity  againft 
Deftru&ive  men  who  were  much  lefs  hateful.  Terrified  at 
economy.  final  left  expenfe,  he  winked  at  the  extortions 
of  three  of  his  agents,  who  fet  every  thing  to  fale, 
and  greedily  feized  the  opportunity  of  enriching 
themfelves.  He  feemed  then  not  to  be  a  mifer 
or  economift,  but  to  procure  the  means  for  his 
minifters  to  make  rich  by  their  rapacity. 

69.  .  The  army  in  Germany  were  already  defirous 
adopts  pifo,  t0  have  another  emperour,  that  is  to  fay,  they 
and  gives  propoled  to  elect  one,  and  the  revolt  could  not 
dent  ad-  fail  to  prove  contagious.  Galba,  fenfible  of 
VlCe*  his  own  weaknefs,  wanted  to  find  a  fupport  in 

Pifo, 
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Pifo,  who  was  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  illuftrious 
birth*  than  by  his  eminent  virtues,  and  therefore 
adopted  him.  His  advice  to  Piio,  as  given  by 
Tacitus,  is  worthy  of  a  fage.  Exhorting  him  to 
conduct  himfelf  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
fC  5T 'his  is  not  the  country  where  one  family  gov - 
<c  erns ,  and  all  the  reft  are  Jlaves ,  Jaid  he  ;  you 
tx  are  to  reign  over  men ,  who  can  neither  endure 
<c  total  fubjeblion  nor  perfetl  liberty. )y  Pifo  had 
no  opportunity  to  put  his  advice  in  practice. 

There  was  a  feditious  perfon  fo  provoked  by  Otho  forms 
the  preference  which  Galba  had  given  to  Pifo,  fefztn^thef 
that  he  confpired  to  deftroy  them  both.  This  empire, 
rival  was  Otho,  the  hufband  of  Popprea,  and 
the  favourite  of  Nero,  before  the  emperour  was 
feduced  by  his  wife.  He  was  infamous  for  his 
luxury  and  debauchery,  immerfed  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  fefterces 
and  reduced  to  a  fituation  from  whence  he  had 
no  means  to  extricate  himfelf,  but  by  ftriking  a 
defperate  ftroke.  To  fall  in  battle,  or  by  the 
hand  of  juftice,  he  faid,  was  to  him  nearly  the 
fame  thing  ;  and  his  friends  and  Haves  advifed 
him  to  run  every  hazard.  He  was  likewife  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  promifes  of  aitrologers — <c  A 
u  kind  of  men f  fays  Tacitus,  u  who  imp  of e  upon 
<c  people  of  rank  by  j educing  promifes  ;  who  are 
cc  always  dif approved  of  in  our  country ,  but  fill 
u  encouraged .yy  They  promifed  the  empire  to 
Otho,  and  there  was  nothing  he  was  more  will¬ 
ing  to  believe. 

I  wo  enterprifing  foldicrs  undertook  to  man-  He  is  pro¬ 
age  the  confpiracy,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  re-  the  prctorf 

beilion.  an  guard*, 

*  About  1,614,583/.  Englifh. 
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be]  lion.  On  the  day  appointed,  Otho  was  car- 
ncQ  to  the  pretonan  camp,  where  he  was  pro*- 
_ clairned  by  the  foldiery,  and  the  officers  were 

Pilot0/  hurned  away  by  the  torrent.  Pifo  and  Galba 
Caiba.  were  murdered  in  attempting  to  put  a  flop  to 

the  difturbance  j  and  Otho  took  a  pleafure  in 
looking  attentively  at  their  heads  befmeared  in 
blood.  On  the  contrary,  Galba  made  ufe  of  the 
following  expreffion,  which  was  worthy  of  a 
great  man,  to  a  foldier,  who  was  boafting  of  his 
having  killed  Otho. — Pray ,  who  gave  you.  or¬ 
ders  ?  The  proscriptions,  and  the  cruelty  which 
*  had  been  exercifed  by  thofe  emperours  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  Auguftus,  had  fo  entirely  extinguiffi- 
ed  the  ancient  families,  that  from  the  time  of 
Galba,  there  was  not  one  emperour  who  was 
defeended  from  them. 

Viteilius  At  the  time  that  Otho,  who  had  found  no  dif- 

fn°Germed  ficulty  in  getting  himfelf  acknowledged  by  the 
nx*ny.  fenate,  was  receiving  the  ufual  homage  of  flat¬ 
tery,  the  fovereign  power  was  feized  by  a  com¬ 
petitor.  Before  the  murder  of  Galba,  the  legions 
in  Germany  had  proclaimed  their  commander, 
Vitellius,  emperour,  whofe  infamous  conduct 
during  his  youth,  which  was  fpent  in  company 
with  1  iberius,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
rendered  him  contemptible,  though  he  had  not 
added  new  proofs  of  his  worthieflhefs,  gluttony. 
His  vice.?,  drunkennefs,  meannefs,  and  every  abje£t  vice. 
Some  of  the  Gauls  had  declared  in  his  favour 
and  his  want  of  abilities  to  carry  on  the  war  were 
to  be  made  up  by  the  talents  of  his  generals, 
Valens  and  Cecina.  Otho,  who  had  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  the  pretorian  guards,  and  many  le¬ 
gions 
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aions  on  his  fide  ;  and  whofe  elevation  feemed  Referees 

&  .  r  .  .  .  ,  '  »  1  •  1  of  Otho. 

to  give  fcope  to  his  genius,  that  appeared  hith¬ 
erto  to  have  been  funk  in  effeminacy,  prepared 
to  oppofe  them. 

From  the  time  that  Auguftus  had  got  the  War  forgot- 
whole  power  into  his  hands,  by  means  of  his  ad-  Rome,  for 
drefs  and  violence,  the  art  of  war  was  forgotten 
in  Italy.  The  pretorian  guards  led  an  idle  licen-  ikiifui  Prc- 
tious  life,  and  their  debauchery  was  increafed  by  parauons’ 
the  fums  continually  lavifhed  upon  them  by  the 
emperours,  as  the  only  means  of  attaching  them 
to  their  fervice.  The  fenators  and  knights  were 
fo  ignorant  of  difcipline,  that  their  preparations 
feemed  rather  fitted  for  fplcndid  feflivals  than 
the  feverities  of  a  campaign.  The  whole  city 
was  filled  with  terraur,  and  the  idea  of  war  was 
only  pleafing  to  thofe  reftlefs  fpirits,  and  men  of 
ruined  fortunes,  who  placed  their  whole  hopes 
in  the  publick  calamities.  The  time  was  now 
over  when  Rome,  though  corrupted,  ftill  a- 
bounded  with  heroes. 

The  firft  hoftilities  were  unfavourable  to  of 

"xt‘.  1 1  *  /■>  •  3i*  i  •/■*./*»  Bedriacum 

Viteliius.  Lecina  was  obliged  to  raile  me  liege  aedfive  in 
of  Placentia,  and  received  a  very  important  vkekiusl 
check  before  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague  ; 
and  when  they  met,  they  defpifed  and  mutually 
reviled  one  another.  Otho  was  advifed  to  tem¬ 
porize,  which  was  certainly  the  beft  thing  he 
could  do  in  his  prefent  circumftances ;  but  tired 
with  fufpenfe,  and  perhaps  dreading  that  his 
adherents  would  cool,  he  was  refblved  to  ven¬ 
ture  an  engagement ;  but  what  was  a  more  fur- 
prifing  fault,  he  did  not  appear  there  in  oerfon. 

He  was  perfuaded  by  his  datterers  to:  withdralw 

while 
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while  the  army  fought  in  his  caufe.  Part  of  the 
pretorian  guards  attended  him,  but  the  reft  of 
the  army  could  neither  Ihew  the  fame  ardour, 
nor  preferve  the  fame  difcipline  in  his  abfence  ; 
and  though  commanded  by  two  experienced 
generals,  they  no  longer  continued  in  fubje&ion. 
At  laft  the  battle,  fought  at  Bedriacum,  between 
Mantua  and  Cremona,  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Yitellius  5  where  above  forty  thoufand  men  fell  on 
both  fides.  In  the  civil  wars  no  advantage  was 
to  be  gained  by  taking  prifoners,  becaufe  they 
v/ere  not  made  (laves,  which  occafioned  more 
dreadful  carnage.  The  news  of  the  defeat 
was  brought  by  a  foldier,  who  finding  himfelf 
accufed  of  impofture  and  falfehood,  confirmed 
the  intelligence  by  killing  himfelf  at  the  feet  of 
Otho. 

The  emperour  being  refolved  not  to  furvive  a 
defeat,  perfifted  in  his  defign,  notwithftanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  foldiers, 
pleading  motives  of  generofity,  to  which  it  is 
not  ealy  to  give  credit.  Like  Cato,  he  gave 
his  laft  orders  with  the  greateft  compofure,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  providing  for  the  fafety  of 
his  adherents,  after  which  he  ftabbed  himfelf 
with  his  dagger.  A  number  of  his  foldiers, 
from  affe&ion  to  his  perfon,  put  themfelves  to 
death.  He  reigned  only  three  months.  The 
mildnefs  of  his  government  during  that  fhort 
fpace  does  not  prevent  our  fuppofing,  that  if 
he  had  got  himfelf  once  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of 
Nero,  lince  he  was  guilty  of  the  fame  vices. 
When  men  are  anxious  to  fecure  dominion,  they 

make 
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iliake  a  good  beginning,  but  when  they  have 
no  dangers  to  apprehend,  give  themfelves  up  to 
every  fpecies  of  wickednefs. 

In  the  mean  time  Vitellius,  who  was  itill  lefs  Viteiiiu* 
worthy  of  reigning,  received  information,  ac-  himSfodi - 
cording  to  the  ufual  form,  while  he  was  in  ous  and  . 
Gaul,  that  the  fenate  had  conferred  upon  him  bie. 
the  fovereign  authority.  He  immediately  pair¬ 
ed  into  Italy,  and  without  deigning  to  fave  ap¬ 
pearances,  indulged  himfelf  in  the  cruel  pleafure 
of  vifiting  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  ftiil 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Some  of 
his  courtiers  naufeating  the  ftench  of  the  car- 
cafes—  A  dead  enemy  always  JirnelU  well ,  faid  he^ 
but  more  ejpecially  a  citizen  \  an  abominable  ex- 
preffion,  which  conveys  every  idea  of  the  moft 
horrid  barbarity.  Rome  was  now  governed  by 
a  ftupid  brutal  tyrant,  who  was  always  immerf- 
ed  either  in  wine  or  in  blood  ;  whole  gluttony 
fwallowed  millions  ;  whofe  palace  wras  daily  fill-* 
ed  with  bacchanalian  riots  ;  and  whofe  foldiers, 
following  the  example  of  their  mafter,  indulged 
in  every  fpecies  of  debauchery,  and  jpread  ter-  ' 
rour  and  confufion  all  round  them.  To  give  a 
perfect  idea  of  him  at  one  ftroke,  let  us  add,  that 
he  paid  extraordinary  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Nero. 

Such  a  reign  could  not  laft  long  at  a  time  WhoVef- 
when  the  empire  was  given  or  taken  away  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  army  ;  and  Vitellius  was  very  fte?s  hs 
foon  threatened  by  Vefpafian.  This  general,  r°fe 
the  ion  of  a  petty  tax  gatherer,  had  raifed  him- 
lelf  imperceptibly  under  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
by  mean  fervilitics :  For  the  great  fortunes  even 
VoL.  II,  P  of 
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of  men  of  merit  have  fcarcely  ever  any  other 
origin  in  the  courts  of  bad  princes.  In  one 
word,  he  rofe  under  the  aufpices  of  NarcifTus, 
and  by  his  means  arrived  at  the  confulfhip. 
Though  not  fo  fawning  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  whofe  ridiculous  fancies  he  did  not  flat¬ 
ter,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
war  againfl:  the  Jews,  of  which  we  fhall  give  an 
account  in  the  fequel.  He  carried  on  this  war 
with  equal  courage  and  ability,  when  three  hid¬ 
den  revolutions  fmoothed  the  way  for  an  enter- 
prife,  which  he  could  not  have  formed  but  with 
anxious  apprehenfion,or  rather  which  was  form¬ 
ed  by  other  people.  The  pretended  oracles 
which  promifed  him  the  empire,  and  the  facri- 
legious  application  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
our  Saviour,  which  was  made  to  him  by  Jofe- 
phus,  ought  to  be  reckoned  either  political 
ftratagems,  the  artifices  of  flattery,  or  the  dreams 
of  fuperftitious  credulity. 

The  legions  which  ferved  in  the  Eaft  being 
jealous  at  feeing  every  thing  difpofed  of  by  the 
others,  wanted  in  their  turn  to  choofe  an  empe- 
rour ;  and  Vefpafian  was  perfuaded  by  Mucianus, 
governour  of  Syria,  to  feize  this  opportunity. 
Being  proclaimed  by  his  foldiers  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Judea,  he  was  acknowledged  all  over 
the  Eaft.  Mucianus  began  his  march,  and  was 
preceded  by  Antonius  Primus,  with  the  armies 
of  Masfia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  Till  he 
was  roufed  by  the  noife  of  war,  Vitellius  did  not 
wake  from  his  lethargy,  when  he  immediately 
ordered  his  generals Cecina  and  Valens  to  oppofe 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  firft  of  them  was  a  traitor. 
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and  the  other  a  debauchee,  whofe  retinue  was  a 
perfedt  feraglio.  Primus  gained  a  battle  at  the  Battle  and 
gates  of  Cremona,  which  was  followed  by  the  Cremona 
taking  of  the  town,  when  he  delivered  it  up  to 
be  plundered,  without  mercy,  by  his  foldiers, 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  afhes. 

Vefpafian  every  where  met  with  the  readied  stupidity  of 
fubmiffion,  of  which  the  weak  Vitellius  either  dmeofdan. 
was  ignorant  himfelf,  or  wanted  to  keep  the  peo-  ser- 
pie  in  ignorance.  He  continued  to  live  as  if  the 
country  had  been  in  perfedt  tranquillity,  without 
abating  either  in  his  debaucheries  or  luxury, 
lavifhly  granting  privileges  and  immunities  for 
money,  and  diffipating  his  wealth  in  procuring 
difgraceful  and  pernicious  pleafures  :  However, 
as  the  danger  became  preffing,  and  the  foldiers 
called  loudly  for  the  emperour,  he  went  to  the 
camp,  but  that  only  ferved  to  make  him  more 
contemptible,  and  he  very  foon  quitted  it  in  a 
panick,  which  deprived  him  of  all  refledtion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  rather  affedted  at 
fight  of  his  humiliation  than  from  attachment 
to  his  perfon,  teftified  great  anxiety  to  ferve  him, 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  it. 

Primus  paffed  the  Apennines  in  the  month  He  con- 
of  December,  without  meeting  any  obltruc-  Shameful 
tion  but  what  was  prefented  to  him  by  Nature.  geaty 

|  .  \  ^  1  ^  t<we  his  life* 

lne  emperour  being  reduced  to  the  neceiTity  of 
dying  or  refigning,  he  chofe  the  part  beft  fuited 
to  his  imbecillity,  and  accepted  fuch  terms  as 
were  didtated  to  him  by  Flavius  Sabinus,  pre- 
fedt  of  Rome,  and  eldeit  brother  of  Vefpafian. 
Obliging  himfelf  to  refign  the  empire  for  a  con- 
fiderable  penfion,  with  the  liberty  of  ending  his 
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days  in  peace  in  the  country  of  Campania* 
Having  concluded  the  treaty,  he  went  to  read  it 
to  the  people  ;  and  after  recommending  all  his 
f eif  of  every  farnily  to  them,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  up 
badge  of  his  fword,  and  wanted  to  (trip  himfelf  of  every 
authority.  kacjge  Qf  authority.  This  melancholy  fpeftacle 

foftened  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  roufed 
them  to  oppofe  it ;  they  prevented  him  from 
The  people  executing  his  purpofe,  and  compelled  him  to 
return  to  his  palace.  Sabinus  was  attacked,  and 
having  loft  fome  of  his  foldiers,  retired  to  the 
capitol,  where  he  was  befieged  by  the  German 
cohorts,  who  fet  fire  to  the  gates.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  was  confumed,  and  Sabinus  being 
taken  prifoner,  was  dragged  to  the  feet  of  Vitel- 
lius,  where  he  was  cut  in  pieces,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  emperour  to  foften  the  en¬ 
raged  foldiery. 

All  hope  of  conciliatory  meafures  were  then 
at  an  end.  Primus  arrived,  and  carrying  all 
before  him,  took  poffefiion  of  the  city,  while 
they  were  celebrating  the  foolifh  licentious  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Saturnalia .  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  all 
the  (laughter  and  horrours  of  this  adlion  did  not 
put  a  flop  to  the  amufements  of  the  people. 
This  anecdote  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  difgraceful  humiliation,  when  de- 
bafed  by  univerfal  corruption.  Vitellius  being 
furprifed  in  the  cell  of  a  (lave,  where  he  had 
concealed  himfelf,  became  the  fport  of  thbfe 
very  people  who  had  fhewn  fuch  a  zealous  at¬ 
tachment  to  him  a  little  before.  With  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
his  robe  difgracefully  torn,  he  was  brought  into 
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the  forum  as  a  wieked  criminal.  He  was  load¬ 
ed  with  reproaches,  befpattered  with  dirt,  and 
put  to  death  by  a  thoufand  torments  ;  after 
which  his  head  was  fixed  upon  a  lance,  and  his 
body  dragged  with  a  hook  into  the  Tiber.  What 
a  death  for  an  emperour !  Thus  we  fee  that  even 
in  the  moft  polilhed  nations,  when  licentiouf- 
nefs  has  thrown  down  all  regard  for  laws  and 
morals,  fpeftacles  are  fometimes  prefented  to 
our  view,  which  we  could  not  think  pofiible  in 
ages  of  the  greateft  barbarity. 


VESPASIAN. 


Remarkable  Government  of  Vespasian 

-V'  c  uruy  \ '  ■  i  y  '  li 

War  of  Judea,  and  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
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rESPASIAN,  though  abfent,  was  acknowl-  69. 
edged  emperour;  Mucianus,  who  flattered  ^nowt* 
himfelf  that  it  was  by  his  means,  exercifed  the  edged  em. 
whole  authority  at  Rome,  and  for  fome  time  this  perour* 
unfortunate  city  experienced  all  the  cruelties 
which  ufualiy  follow  conqueft.  *  Primus,  to 
whom  Vefpafian  was  really  indebted  for  his  fuc- 
cefs,  was  an  object  of  jealoufy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
haughty  Mucianus,  and  no  longer  interfered  in 
publick  affairs,  for  in  courts  merit  without  in- 
fereft  vanilhes  in  an  inftant. 

The 
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The  emperour  was  waiting  in  Alexandria  for 
a  fair  wind  to  bring  him  to  Rome.  The  Alex¬ 
andrians  having  declared  in  his  favour  from  the 
beginning,  expected  confiderable  gratifications, 
but  were  difgufted  by  his  economy,  which  had 
a  tincture  of  avarice  ;  however,  two  pretended 
miracles,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  on  the  authority 
of  living  witneffes,  put  a  flop  to  their  murmurs. 
Two  men,  the  one  blind  and  the  other  lame,  be¬ 
ing  infpired  by  the  god  Serapis,  entreated  him 
to  anoint  the  eyes  of  the  one  with  his  fpittle,  and 
to  prefs  the  hand  of  the  other  with  his  foot. 
After  fome  reludtance,  he  confented,  and  the 
patients  were  cured. 

The  miracles  of  falfe  religion  are  commonly 
afcribed  to  the  interpofition  of  the  devil,  as  if 
knavery,  falfehood,  and  credulity,  could  not 
furnilh  a  more  probable  explanation.  Vefpafian 
either  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived,  or  was 
pleafed  to  deceive  others  :  The  evidences  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tacitus  might  have  been  of  that  kind 
of  men  who  are  always  furrounded  by  wonders, 
and  vouch  for  them  as  if  they  had  been  eye 
witneffes.  Hiftory  affords  examples  of  them  in 
abundance  :  But  ought  not  the  true  religion, 
whofe  miracles  are  damped  with  the  leal  of  di¬ 
vine  teftimony,  to  reject  all  the  fables  of  fuper- 
ftition  and  impofture  ? 

A  prodigy  of  a  different  kind  was  to  fee  Rome, 
after  having  been  under  the  tyranny  of  (even 
monfters,  drenched  in  blood,  at  laft  under  the 
authority  of  an  emperour  who  was  worthy  of 
that  name  :  And  Vefpafian,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  mean  flatterer  of  tyrants,  make  him¬ 
felf 
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felf  efteemed  and  refpe&ed  for  every  princely 
quality.  Modeft,  induftrious,  and  conftantly 
attentive  to  the  cares  of  government,  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  reftore  that  order  in  the  management 
of  publick  affairs,  which  had  been  fu overted  by 
tyranny  and  difcord.  Without  flattering  their 
paffions,  he  reftored  difcipline  in  the  army  ; 
recovered  the  ancient  lufxre  of  the  fcnatc  by 
difcarding  unworthy  members,  anu  giving  it  a 
fhare  in  the  administration  3  put  an  end  to  veiy 
o-re at  evils,  by  the  prudent  admin iftration  of 
jufticei  by  example,  which  has  greater  influence 
than  the  laws,  yhecked  the  luxury  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  their  fables  3  and  corrected  licentious 
manners  by  prudent  regulations.  Without  ei¬ 
ther  pride  or  haughtinefs,  he  fhewed  his  fove- 
reignty  in  nothing  lo  much  as  in  labouring  for 
th<T good  of  the  publick  ;  and  it  is  by  fuch  con- 
du£t  that  a  monarch  deferves  his  power. 

Yet  he  has  been  cenfured  for  a  paflion  which 
even  difgraces  private  life  3  the  love  of  money. 
He  has  likewife  been  charged  with  felling  offices 
and  pardons 3  with  having  increafed  the  taxes, 
and  employing  fevere  avaricious  men  in  coHedt- 
ing  the  revenues,  with  a  defign  of  fqueezing 
them  like  fponges,  and  condemning  them  when 
they  had  amaifed  confiderable  fortunes.  His 
fon  Titus  having  dil approved  of  a  tax  upon 
urine,  the  emperour  prefen  ted  him  with  the  firft 
fum  which  was  collected  from  it,  and  afked  him, 
if  the  money  had  a  bad  Jmell  ?  The  apologifts  for 
his  qondudt  vindicated  him  by  faying,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  it  from  the  neceffity  of  the 

times,  for  the  finances  were  entirely  exhausted  ; 

and 
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and  alleged  the  excellent  ufes  to  which  he  dedtr. 
icated  his  revenues,  in  adorning  the  city,  mend¬ 
ing  highways,  relieving  the  neceffitous,  reftoring 
the  fortunes  of  decayed  fenators,  and  bellowing 
fplendid  rewards  upon  men  of  learning  and  in¬ 
genious  artifts.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  vindicate 
odious  exactions,  which  rather  referable  the  ex¬ 
tortions  of  a  tax  gatherer  than  the  imports  of  ab 
prince.  It  was  not  necefiary  to  aflign  a  penfion 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  fefterces*  to  the  profefn  ‘; 
lors  of  eloquence,  nor  to  bellow  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  f  upon  a  poet,  as  was 
done  by  Velpafian.  No  imports  fliould  be  lev¬ 
ied  upon  the  people  but  what  the  neceffities  of 
the  Hate  require. 

He  banifhed  This  prince,  though  fo  liberal  to  poets  and 
phers  as  etl-  orators,  banifhed  philofcphers,  as  enemies  of* 

monarchy.  monarfhy.  .  It  muft  be  owned,  that  under  the 
mafic  of  itoicifm,  a  number  run  into  blamable 
excefifes.  Demetrius,  a  Cyniclc,  had  the  info- 
lence  to  continue  in  Rome,  and  even  to  come 
into  the  emperour’s  prefence,  without  fhewing 
the  lead  token  of  refpect.  Velpafian  fent  him 
the  following  mcflage — You  do  what  you  can  to 
provoke  me  to  put  you  to  death ,  but  I  do  not  kill 
every  dog  that  barks .  noh&n 

Banifhment  However,  he  banifhed  Helvicjius  Prifcus,  the 
Jri?cij'd,U8  **on  lr}  *awaPd  imitator  of  the  virtues  of  Thrafea, 
whofe  only  crime  was  a  love  of  liberty  too  zeal-i 
ous  to  be  indulged  under  a  monarch.  He  be-s; 
haved  with  more  generofity  to  Metius  Pompom 
tianus,  who  had  been  reprefented  to  him  as  na 

dangerous 

iv.f  -  ui^rnrmvos  *^v>  g^ybl 

^  807/.  5s  •  f  1^3-^  9^  2 d*  Englifh, 
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dangerous  rival  :  he  raifed  him  to  the  conful- 
fhip,  faying — If  he  becomes  emperour  he  will  re¬ 
member  my  kindnejfes. 

Two  important  wars  ended  happily.  The  Rebellion  of 
Batavi,  led  on  by  Civilis,  one  of  the  mold  dif-  and  gS 
tinguiftied  men  of  that  country,  had  fhaken  0fF  iuPPreiled* 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  Gauls,  excited  by  their 
druids,  and  a  deteftation  of  flavery,  likewife 
revolted,  and  their  leader,  Clafficus,  having  af-  clalTkus* 
fumed  the  badges  of  authority,  preceded  by  lie- 
tors,  compelled  the  legions  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Gallick  empire.  Seven  legions 
were  fent  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion  on  the  Rhine, 
which  was  too  great  a  force  to  be  refilled  by  a 
people  divided  among  themfelves,  and  therefore 
the  greateft  part  of  them  readily  fubmitted  ;  but 
Civilis  continued  fteady,  gaining  feveral  advan-  civil^  r" 
tages,  and  fuftaining  fome  Ioffes,  till  he  faw  that  ;  : 
the  Batavi  were  tired  of  fuch  a  dangerous  war. 
and  then  fubmitted  to  Cerialis,  a  man  of  abili- 

1  A 

ties,  fometimes  negligent,  but  alrnoft  alwavs 
fortunate.  c  ^  v 

The  war  againft  the  Jews,  the  mold  famous  state  of  j«. 
which  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  was  likewife  ended  <lea- 
this  year.  That  people,  who  hated  and  defpifed 
every  other  nation  as  much  as  they  were  uni- 
verfally  hated  and  defpifed,  were  in  nothing  re- 
fpeftable  but  their  being  the  depofitaries  of 
revelation,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 

i  1  into  the  groffeft  fuperflition  ; 
and  were  too  weak  and  contemptible  to  aft  a 
diftinguilhed  part  in  politicks.  When  they  were 
freed  from  a  tedious  captivity,  they  put  them- 
fd  yes  under  the  government  of  their  high 

prieils. 
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priefts.  Pompey  had  fubje&ed  them  to  Rome, 
after  flavin  •  taken  jerufalem,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  Hyrca- 
nus  and  Ariftobulus,  who  contended  for  the 
principality.  I‘he  cruel  Herod,  an  adherent  of 
Anthony,  c  l  afterwards  protected  by  Auguftus 
for  a  long  brae  bore  the  tide  of  king ;  but  the 
tyranny  <  nis-fon  Archelaus  provoked  Auguftus, 
who  baniihed  him,  and  reduced  Judea  into  a 
Roman  province. 

f  requent  rebellions,  chiefly  occafioned  by  fa- 
natic’i'm,  brought  the  greateft  rnilery  upon  the 
Jews.  They  believed  that  the  whole  world  was 
to  be  fa  Injected  to  them.  Not  knowing  the  true 
Me  Hi  ah,  who  had  been  foretold  by  their  proph¬ 
ets,  and  whofe  myfteries  had  been  accompliflh- 
ed,  they  daily  expected  in  his  ftead  ,a  deliverer 
worthy  of  their  ftupid  prejudices  ,  fo  that  who¬ 
ever  pieafed  to  prefent  himfelf  as  fuch,  could 
eafily  kindle  a  rebellion.  The  Pharifees  refting 
their  power  on  a  heap  of  fu  perditions,  preferred 
the  fire  of  enthufiafm,  and  accufed  of  idolatry 
ali  who  did  not  concur  in  their  opinions  and 
religious  ceremonies.  They  looked  with  hor- 
rour  upon  the  ftandards  of  the  legions  and  the 
images  of  the  emperours  ;  and  their  prejudices 
and  national  chara&er  contributed  equally  to 
light  up  a  flame  in  Judea  upon  the  flighted 
occafion. 


Nero  fent  Vefpafian  to  reduce  that  rebellious 
people.  Fie  had  completed  the  conqueft  of 
the  whole  kingdom  except  the  capital,  when 
being  proclaimed  emperour,  he  followed  where 
fortune  led  the  way,  leaving  the  war  to  be  con¬ 
tinued. 
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tinuedj  and  Jerufalem  taken,  by  his  eldeft  fon 
Titus.  The  ruin  of  that  unfortunate  city  was 
more  owing  to  the  Jews  than  to  the  Romans. 
The  Jews,  divided  among  themfelves,  and  in¬ 
flamed  with  inveterate  hatred  againftone  another, 
became  their  own  executioners.  The  moil  pru¬ 
dent  among  them  were  defirous  to  fubmit ;  but 
a  mad  faftion,  who  took  the  name  of  Zealots , 
obftinately  perfifted,  and  tyrannifed  over  their 
own  people  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  pro¬ 
voking  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  The  city 
was  filled  with  an  innumerable  multitude,  and 
rivers  of  blood  were  perpetually  flowing  from 
their  internal  dififenfions.  The  zealots  even 
formed  different  parties  among  themfelves,  and 
fhewed  greater  inveteracy  againfl:  one  another 
than  againfl:  the  Romans :  To  complete  all  thefe 
horrours,  thev  were  afflicted  by  a  dreadful  fam- 
ine,  in  which  every  thing  ferved  for  food,  and  a 
mother  was  known  to  kill  her  own  fon  in  order 
to  devour  him.  The  fanaticks,  refting  their 
faith  upon  falfe  prophets,  bid  defiance  to  every 
fuffering,  danger,  and  death.  Titus  having  fruit- 
lefsly  employed  every  gentle  means  to  prevail 
with  them  to  furrender,  at  laft  took  the  place  by 
ftorm.  The  temple  was  given  up  to  the  flames, 
and  Jerufalem  buried  for  ever  in  ruins. 

The  hifiorian  Jofephus,  who  had  forfaken 
his  countrymen  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  army, 
reckons  eleven  hundred  thoufand  Jews  to  have 
perifhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  ficge  ;  but  Sueto¬ 
nius  and  Cornelius  Nepos  lelfen  the  number  al~ 
mo  ft  one  half.  The  hiflory  of  Jofephus  bears 
fuch  evident  tokens  of  flattery,  credulity,  and 

exaggeration, 
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cxaggeration,  that  we  cannot  help  refufing  to 
give  him  credit  upon  many  occafions.  Does 
the  man  who  alleges  that  he  prophefied  Vefpa- 
fian  would  be  emperour,  fuppofing  that  he  was 
the  perfon  meant  in  the  ancient  oracles,  deferve 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  good 

hiftorians  ?  uo  oi^nfT 

79-  Vefpafian,  when  fifty  nine  years  of  age,  fick, 
death.  ana  at  the  point  or  death,  fo  much  were  the  du¬ 
ties  of  fovereignty  imprefled  on  his  mind,  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  up  in  his  bed,  laying,  that  an 
emperour  jhould  die  funding,  and  immediately 
expired.  He  was  fometimes  fo  much  above 
being  affefred  with  vulgar  prejudices,  that  he 
ufed  to  laugh  at  fuch  as  would  have  frightened 
other  people.  At  fight  of  a  comet — cc  If  this 
<c  Jlar  threatens  any  onef  faid  he,  cc  it  mujl  be 
<c  the  king  of  Parthia ,  who  has  tong  hair ,  and 
“  not  I  who  am  baldP  Notwithftanding,  he 
believed  in  aftrology  and  divination.  ibnov  I 
Numbering  The  laft  time  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  num- 
oh!edCmen.ns’  bered  was  under  his  reign.  It  is  faid  that  there 
were  eighty  one  people  above  a  hundred  years 
old,  living  between  the  Apennines  and  the  river 
<  Po,  of  whom  eight  were  above  a  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  three  of  a  hundred  and  forty.  Thefe 
fadts  are  greatly  to  be  doubted  ;  they  were  much 
more  difficult  to  be  afcertained  at  that  time 
than  at  prefent. , 
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AT  the  name  of  Titus  we  find  a  fecret  fatif-  Titu7s9hcrU 
faction  rifing  in  our  bread,  becaufe  the  fices  his 
idea  of  a  good  prince  is  accompanied  with  that  h^dutyt t0 
of  publick  felicity.  The  folepurpofeof  his  reign 
was  to  diffule  happinefs,  and  far  from  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be  intoxicated  by  power,  which  gene¬ 
rally  gives  a  loofe  to  the  paffions,  he  facrificed 
his  own  inclinations  the  moment  he  found  him¬ 
felf  refponfible  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

He  difmiflfed  Berenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa, 
king  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  was  diftradted- 
ly  in  love  $  and  difmiffed  her  only  that  he 
might  not  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  Romans  by 
marrying  a  foreigner.  The  pleafures  of  his  His  benefi- 
youth  were  abandoned  for  the  duties  of  govern-  cenCe* 
ment ;  and  the  defire  of  doing  good  became  the 

,  p  o 

emperour  s  ruling  pafiion  :  My  friends ,  I  have  ■ 

loft  a  day ,  faid  he,  upon  recollecting  that  he  had 
not  marked  it  with  any  aft  of  beneficence. 

The  favours  bellowed  upon  the  courtiers  Generous 
might  have  proved  a  burden  to  the  people  y  eumomy‘ 
the  generofity  of  Titus  therefore  would  have 
been  lefs  admirable,  had  it  not  been  joined  with 
economy,  and  if,  while  he  gave  to  a  few,  he 
had  not  been  attentive  to  the  intereft  of  all. 

His  maxim,  that  no  fub]e£l  ought  to  quit  the 
preience  of  his  fovereign  in  difeontent,  is  only 
good  in  the  mouth  of  a  judicious  prince,  who 
knows  when  it  is  proper  to  grant  and  when  to 

refufe, 
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refufe,  and  can  give  a  denial  without  provoking 
refentment.  He  is  commended  for  having  con^ 
firmed  without  exception  all  the  donations  made 
by  his  predecefibrs,  a  proceeding  for  which  he 
might  perhaps  with  realon  be  cenfured. 

It  was,  doubtlefs,  neceffary  to  entertain  the 
people  with  publick  diverfions,  and  the  ftately 
amphitheatre  built  by  Titus,  with  the  lhews 
there  exhibited,  were  fuited  to  the  tafle  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  empire.  But 
the  liberalities  he  bellowed  in  the  times  of  pub¬ 
lick  calamity,  after  the  celebrated  eruption  of 
Mount  Vefuvius,  and  a  dreadful  fire  in  Rome, 
principally  deferved  to  conciliate  the  afFedtion 
of  the  people. 

Titus,  when  he  afiumed  the  office  of  pontiff, 
declared  that  in  that  quality  he  thought  himfelf 
under  an  obligation  to  abftain  from  fiaining  his 
hands  with  Roman  blood,  and  accordingly  he 
never  filed  a  drop.  He  either  pardoned  crimi¬ 
nals,  or  inflidted  only  gentle  puniffiments.  The 
favage  Domitian,  his  brother  and  his  enemy, 
fliared  his  favours.  He  made  two  patricians 
cat  at  his  table,  who  had  been  convidted  of  a 
confpiracy  againfl  him,  and  condemned  to  death 
by  the  fenate.  Informers  were  the  only  objedts 
of  his  feverity,  and  he  purged  fociety  of  that 
nuifance. 

This  great  prince,  who  was  filled  the  delight 
of  mankind^  and  whofe  virtues  have  made  his 
exploits  be  forgotten,  died  at  the  age  of  forty, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years  ;  and  left  the  empire 
to  a  rnoniter,  under  whole  opprefiion  it  was  dtT- 
tined  long  to  groan.  Such  is  the  deplorable 
fate  of  nations.  1  he 
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The  principal  event  in  this  reign  was  the  firfi  Dreadful 


eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius,-  in  which  two  veL/ius. 
whole  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were 
buried  under  mountains  of  afhes,  which  were 
afterwards  hardened  into  a  folid  mafs  by  the 
jnelted  matter  thrown  out  by  the  volcano. 

Pliny,  the  naturaliit,  who  then  commanded  the  Pliny,  the 
fleet  at  Mifenum,  was  defirous  of  obferving  this  0  ,iar  1  •• 
dreadful  phenomenon  nearer  ;  and  his  curiofi- 
ty  coil  him  his  life.  No  man  ever  fhewed  a 
greater  paffion  for  ftudy  than  he  ;  at  table,  in 
the  bath,  on  a  journey,  and  even  in  the  ftreets 
of  Rome,  it  employed  his  attention.  Not  to 
mention  his  original  works,  he  left  behind  him 
a  hundred  and  fixty  port  folios,  filled  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  various  authors  which  he  had  peruf- 
ed.  Being  perfuaded  that  feme  utility  may  be 
drawn  from  the  wor'ft  books,  there  were  none 
which  he  did  not  read,  or  caufe  to  be  read  to 
him.  Accordingly,  in  the  immenfity  of  matter 
contained  in  his  natural  hiftory,  the  criticks 
have  found  ample  fubjeft  for  exercifing  their 
talents.  Human  life  would  not  be  fufficicnt 
for  the  examination  of  fuch  a  variety. 


D  O  M  I  T  1  A  N. 

N  Domitian,  brother  of  Titus,  the  bad  quali- 
tics  ot  Caligula  and  Nero  were  united.  ltianva 


Cruelty  and  folly  were  his  charaftefifticks.  In  folly  and 
his*  chamber  he  amufed  himfelf  with  killing  flies  ;  ^uc‘ti* 
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and  to  him  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  diverfion 
to  kill  men.  He  affumed  the  title  of  God> 
while  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  infamous 
vices  ;  and  ^affeCled  all  the  military  honours, 
though  he  only  gave  marks  of  the  moft  ftiame- 
ful  cowardice.  He  promulgated  forne  good 
laws  ;  among  others,  one  prohibiting  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  eunuchs ;  and  fometimes  did  juft  and 
generous  actions,  but  a  few  inftances  of  dif- 
fembled  virtue  lerved  only  to  make  his  vices 
appear  more  horrid. 

We  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  the  barbarous 
pleafure  he  once  took  of  alfembling  the  princi¬ 
pal  fenators  and  knights  in  a  hall  hung  with 
black,  obliging  them  to  dine  amidft  all  the  hor- 
rours  of  death,  and  difmiffing  them  in  dreadful 
expectation  of  becoming  the  victims  of  his  cru¬ 
elty.  After  having  fufficiently  diverted  himfelf 
with  their  fears,  he  confoled  them  with  prefents. 

An  infurreCtion  in  Germany,  which  was  foon 
quelled,  furnifhed  the  tyrant  with  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  giving;  full  vent  to  lus  cruelty.  Then,  if 
we  may  believe  Tacitus,  birth,  riches,  honours, 
and  above  all,  virtues,  were  converted  into 
crimes.  The  rewards  bellowed  upon  informers 
•appeared  in  as  odious  a  light  even  as  their  mal¬ 
ice  ;  confulfhips,  priefthoods,  and  the  moft  lu¬ 
crative  governments  were  lavifhed  upon  tnofe 
execrable  monfters.  Slaves  were  bribed  to  give 
evidence  againft  their  matters,  and  in  cafes  of 
neceftiry,  friends  fupplied  the  place  of  enemies. 
Men  of  the  greateft  worth  were  executed  on  a 
charge  of  hightreafon ;  thefenate  was  their  judge, 

that  is,  the  involuntary  inftrument  of  tyranny. 

That 
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That  no  trace  of  virtue  might  be  left,  all  the  He  barn  flics 
philofophers  were  banifhed.  The  two  mod  cele-  phe^  &c!- 
braced  among  them,  Dion  Chryfottom  and  Epic¬ 
tetus  quitted  the  city  without  having  wherewith 
to  fubffft.  The  emperour  did  not  even  fpare  the 
fine  arts  and  eloquence,  which  were  lefs  calculat¬ 
ed  for  giving  him  umbrage.  In  a  word,  contin-  univerfai 
ues  Tacitus,  a  horrid  inquifition  fhut  all  ears  and  ^onnfterna‘ 
mouths  ;  and  people  would  have  loft  their  mem¬ 
ory  with  their  fpeech,  had  it  been  as  much  in 
their  power  to  forget  as  it  was  to  be  filent.  The 
Chriftians  differed  a  perfecution,  but  upon  what 
motives  it  was  railed  is  not  known  ;  profane 
hiftorians  confounding  them  with  the  Jews. 

Dread,  the  conftant  attendant  of  guilt,  ceafed  9s. 
not  to  haunt  Domitian,  till  he  underwent  the  D^itian  , 

r-  -  s-  •  aflaliinatedo 

common  rate  or  tyrants.  A  conlpiracy  was 
formed  againft  him,  even  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace ;  and  the  emprefs  directed  the  plot,  which 
fucceeded.  The  tyrant  was  aflaffinated  ;  the 
fenate  ordered  his  ftatues  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  the  army  wanted  to  deify  him,  becaufe  he 
had  loaded  them  with  favours. 

Agricola,  father  in  law  of  the  hiftorian  Taci-  Agricola 
Uis,  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age,  refle£ted  edunderA" 
honour  upon  this  reign,  by  his  condudt  and  ex-  this  reign, 
ploits  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  governour  by  Vefpafian.  By  a  fteacly  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  rules  of  found  policy  and  virtue, 
an  intrepid  courage,  and  admirable  prudence, 
he  fecured  fuccefs  in  all  his  enterprifes.  He 
ftrengthened  the  Roman  dominion  over  that  part 
of  the  iffand  which  was  already  conquered,  by 
governing  with  humanity  and  juftice,  and  foft- 
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ening  the  favage  manners  of  the  people,  by  the 
introdudtion  of  arts  and  the  conveniences  of  life. 
He  pufhed  on  his  conquefts  during  feven  fuc- 
cefilve  campaigns  ;  and  having  defeated  the 
Caledonians,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
would  have  fubdued  the  whole  ifland,  had  he 
not  been  recalled  by  Domitian,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  glory.  Agricola,  by  a  condudt  uniform¬ 
ly  modeft,  circumfpeft,  and  referved,  found 
means  to  efcape  the  misfortunes  to  which  virtue 
and  fuperiour  merit  were  then  expofed.  He 
died  in  peace,  and  from  motives  of  policy,  made 
the  emperour  jo’int  heir  with  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  Domitian’s  vanity  was  flattered  by  this  be- 
queft,  which  he  took  for  a  mark  of  efteem.  He 
was  Jo  corrupted  and  blinded  by  flattery ,  fays 
Tacitus,  as  not  to  reflect ,  that  a  good  father 
never  makes  a  good  prince  his  heir . 

We  fhall  finifli  this  article  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  the  celebrated 
Pythagorean,  who  played  a  diftinguifhed  part 
under  the  preceding  emperours,  and  whom  the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity  have  audacioufly  com¬ 
pared  to  Jefus  Chrift,  taking  for  truth  the  fables 
related  in  his  honour  by  Philoftratus,  from  the 
papers  of  one  Damis,  a  weak  man,  who  was  a 
dilciple  of  that  philofopher.  In  fa£l,  he  was  only 
an  enthufiaft,  bold,  zealous,  auftere,  vain,  and 
capable  of  impofing  on  the  Ample,  by  pretended 
prophecies  and  miracles.  After  having  vifited 
India  and  Arabia,  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  to  fee ,  as  he  expreffed  himfelf,  what 
kind  of  beafl  a  tyrant  was , 
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At  Alexandria  he  had  feverai  interviews  with  His  advice 
Vefpafian,  to  whom  he  gave  fome  excellent  ad-  ^°an^efpa‘ 
vices,  particularly  the  following — <c  Do  not  en- 
<c  rich  yourfelf  by  burdening  the  'people  with  taxes  : 

€c  Gold  purchafed  by  the  tears  of  your  fubjeffis 
f€  would  be  fatal  and  pernicious .  The  beft  ufe 
<c  you  can  make  of  riches  is  to  relieve  the  mifer - 
€c  able ,  and  preferve  to  the  wealthy  their  lawful 
tc  pojfeffions.  Make  the  law  your  rule ,  and  you 
fc  will  eft  ablijh  good  regulations  if  you  be  the  firft 
Cf  to  fubmit  to  them  ft 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  being  accufed  by  Accufed  a£ 
the  philofopher  Euphrates  of  magick  and  rebell-  Rorne‘ 
ion,  he  had  the  courage  to  come  to  Rome,  and 
it  is  pretended  fpoke  to  the  tyrant  with  the  great- 
eft  freedom,  without  being  punilhed  for  it.  The 
writer  of  his  life  allures  us,  that  he  informed  the 
people  at  Ephefus  of  the  death  of  Domitian  the 
day  that  he  was  affaflinated. 

To  complete  his  impoftures,  Apollonius  re-  His  death.- 
folved  to  conceal  his  death  from  mankind  ;  he 
difappeared  on  a  fudden  j  and  it  was  given  out 
that  he  had  afcended  into  heaven.  The  hiftory  Abfurdit* 
of  his  life  is  the  ftrongeft  refutation  of  his  pre-  ofhis  hifj 
tenlions  :  We  there  find  abfurdities  which  clear-  tm  ';'" 
ly  demonftrate  the  impofture :  But  credulous 
and  prejudiced  minds  are  not  ftartled  at  abfurd¬ 
ities  ;  and  while  paganifm  fubfifted  Apollonius 
had  the  reputation  of  a  man  peculiarly  favoured 
by  heaven. — He  was  born  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftian  era. 
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Nevvaavir. 'TVT  ERVA,  whom  the  confpirators  made 
tuous,  but  choice  of  to  fucceed  Domitian,  was  a 

pcrour.  venerable  old  man,  of  confummate  virtue,  but 
timid  and.  weak,  either  from  charafter,  or  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  old  age.  Though  he  governed  with 
gentlenefs,  juftice,  and  even  punifhed  the  in¬ 
formers  of  the  preceding  reign,  yet  in  all  thefe  he 
{hewed  himfelf  too  fufceptible  of  imprefilons 
from  other  people.  In  his  conduft:  he  always 
gave  more  marks  of  pliancy  than  firmnefs,  which 
made  a  man  of  confular  rank  fay — It  is  a  misfor¬ 


tune  to  be  ruled  by  a  prince  under  whom  nothing  is 
permitted  to  any  it  is  likewife  a  misfortune,  when 
all  things  are  permitted  to  all.  However,  Taci¬ 
tus  commends  Nerva  for  having  found  means  of 
reconciling  two  things,  before  deemed  incom¬ 
patible,  fovereignty  and  liberty.  A  good  prince, 
though  he  may  have  fome  blemilhes,  is  always 
entitfed  to  the  homage  of  good  fubje&s. 

The  pretorian  guards,  who  could  with  diffi- 
rila  &  culty  be  reftrained  by  fevere  difcipline,  foon  in- 
ve^aknefs  hiked  the  weaknefs  of  the  government.  They 
Ind  he"’  mutinied,  and  demanded  that  the  murderers  of 
adopts  'I  ra-  Domjtj^n  {|lould  be  delivered  up  to  them,  nor 

could  they  be  appeafed  by  the  entreaties  or  re- 
monftrances  of  the  emperour  ;  they  beheld  him 
without  emotion,  prefent  his  throat  to  their 
fwords,  and  forced  him  to  comply  with  their 
pleafure.  After  this,  Nerva,  in  order  to  fecure 
r  himfelf. 
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blmfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  provide  a  fupport 
for  the  empire,  adopted  Trajan,  of  all  men  the 
moft  worthy  of  being  the  fovereign.of  the  world. 
He  was  then  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannoma, 
without  the  moft  diftant  thoughts  of  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  fo  high  a  rank.  Trajan  governed  fome 
months  in  the  emperour’s  name ;  and  had  he  not 
been  chofen  fucceflor,  the  death  of  Nerva  would 
have  been  a  great  misfortune  to  tne  empire. 


2.2J 
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RAJ  AN,  &  native  of  Spain,  and  fon  of  9S* 

_  a  perfon  of  confular  dignity,  was  matter  ^n?wkhn 

of  every  accomplifhment  except  learning,  the  tj10en™fdte^ 
,  want  of  which  he  made  up  for  by  his  efteern  for  head  of  a 
learned  men.  A  fingle  anecdote  will  be  fuf-  iepubllck* 
ficient  to  Ihew  his  principles.  On  prefenting  a 
new  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards  with  a  fword, 
as  the  badge  of  inveftiture — UJe  this  for  mey  faid 
the  emperour,  if  I  govern  well ;  if  not ,  employ  it 
againjl  me.  Looking  on  himfelf  as  the  head, 
not  the  matter  of  the  ftate,  he  took  an  oath  to 
obferve  the  laws  ;  the  only  mark  of  diftindtion 
between  him  and  the  fenators,  was  his  fuperiour 
afliduity  and  application  to  bufinefs;  and  he  lived 
among  his  fubjefts  like  a  father,  whofe  only  aim 
is  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  children.— 

Such  as  1  wijhed  the  emperour s  would  he  to  me  An  u 
£<  when  I  was  a  private  perfon,  fuch  do  I  wifh  to  lent  maxim. 
he  to  private  per  fens  now  I  am  emperour 
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This  was  his  maxim ;  by  it  he  regulated  his 
conduft  $  and  his  reign  was  the  reign  of  juftice 
and  beneficence.  V 

He  entirely  cleared  Rome  of  thofe  execrable 
informers  who  converted  every  innocent  a£tion 
into  a  crime.  As  accufations  were  authorifed  by 
law,  there  being  no  publick  officer  appointed  for 
the  profecution  of  criminals,  he  increafed  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  punifhments  inflifled  on  calumni¬ 
ators.  One  of  his  principal  cares  was  to  prevent 
the  extortions  of  which  the  colleftors  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  were  guilty,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the 
emperour’s  intereft.  Hhe  Exchequer ,  fays  Pliny, 
whofe  caufe  is  never  bad>  hut  under  a  good  prince 
was  often  nonfuited .  A  prudent  economy  and  iq- 
exhauftible  treafure  enabled  the  emperour  to  lef- 
fen  the  taxes  without  impoveriffiing  the  revenue. 

So  well  calculated  was  his  example  for  the 
reformation  of  diforders,  that  the  people  of  their 
Rome  and  own  accord  demanded  the  expulfion  of  the  pan- 
recaiied.  torn}meSj  whom  they  had  conflrained  Nerva  to 

recal ;  fuch  influence  has  a  wife  prince,  who  is 
the  objeft  of  love  and  veneration  to  his  fubjefts, 
over  the  manners  of  the  publick,  which  often  re- 
fufe  to  bend  to  the  laws.  However,  he  afterwards 
reftored  the  pantomimes,  as  the  people  could  not 
long  bear  the  want  of  that  entertainment. 

Title  ofO/-  Domitian  had  affumed  the  title  of  God :  The 
iimus  given  Romans  conferred  upon  Trajan  that  of  Optimus , 
„g  j-rnog.  excellent]]  which  he  deferved  the  more,  by 

fubjoining  to  the  prayers  annually  offered  up  for 
his  profperity,  this  exprefs  condition- — If  he  gov¬ 
erns  in  a  manner  calculated  to  promote  publick  and 
private  happinefs . 

-  ’ .  *  *  " '  Nor 
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Nor  was  he  infenfible  to  military  glory ;  equal-  The  dki, 

Jy  qualified  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  he  had  made  the 
an  opportunity  of  fignalizing  himfelf  in  the  ca-  tributary( 
reer  of  heroes.  The  Daci,  under  their  king  De-  fubdued. 
cebalus,  had  made  themfelves  formidable  to  Do- 
mitian,  who,  after  marching  againft.  them  from 
a  motive  of  oftentation,  fubmitted  to  become 
their  tributary.  Trajan  was  defirous  of  wiping 
out  this  ftain  on  the  Roman  name  ;  and  the  Da¬ 
cian  monarch  foon  furniihed  him  with  reafons 
for  renewing  the  war,  in  conlequence  of  which 
he  refufed  the  tribute,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  defeated  the  Daci,  and  forced  tnem  to 
fubmit  to  humiliating  terms  of  peace.  The 
faithlefs  conduft  of  Decebalus  obliged  him  to 
undertake  another  expedition ;  and  being  refolv- 
ed  to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  the  country, 
which  bordered  on  Thrace  and  IVlasfia,  he  built 
the  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  how-  Bridge 
ever  was  much  inferiour  to  the  idea  given  of 
it  by  Dion  Caffius,  (as  has  been  proved  by  count 
Marfigli).  Decebalus  was  defeated,  and  laid 
violent  hands  on  himfelf ;  and  Dacia  became  a 
Roman  province,  comprehending  part  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Tranfilvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia., 

Trajan’s  pillar,  which  is  ftill  Handing,  is  a  glo-  Trim's 
rious  monument  of  his  triumph  over  thole  ene-  p 

mies  of  the  empire.  _  . 

Traian  would  be  more  an  objeft  of  admira-  Fruitieft 
tion,  had  he  not  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  Afia.ue  su* 
away  by  a  dangerous  paffion  for  conqueft.  Hav¬ 
ing  palled  into  Afia  upon  fome  fubjedft  of  com¬ 
plaint  given  him  by  Chofroes,  king  of  Parthia, 
he  fpent  feveral  years  in  a  war,  of  which  fcarce 
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any  interefting  particulars  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  conquered  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Affyria,  croffed  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  ocean,  where  he  cried  out  with 
the  ardour  of  an  Alexander— if  i  were  younger 
I  would  carry  the  war  into  India.  But  bein<* 
feizcd  by  a  diftemper,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  road  to  Rome,  leaving  the  command  to 
Adrian,  who  could  not  keep  any  of  his  acqui¬ 
sitions.  Permanent  conquefts  are  fometimes 
hurtful,  becaufe  they  coft  too  dear,  or  ftir  up 
too  many  enemies  }  what  then  muft  thofe  be 
which  cannot  be  preferved. 

Trajan  ended  his  life  in  Cilicia,  after  a  reiori 
of  nineteen  years.  He  is  accufed  of  having  been 
too  fond  of  wine ;  and  it  is  faid  forbid  any  orders 
to  be  executed  which  he  fhouid  give  after  being 
long  at  table.  He  is  likewife  charged  with  being 
admcted  to  unnatural  pleafures.  It  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  prodigy,  that  the  weakneiles  of  the  man  did 
not  injure  the  duties  of  the  monarch. 

Is  poffible  that  fuch  a  prince,  whofe  clem- 
?«uwd  pthe  ency  deserves  fo  high  encomiums,  can  be  look- 
chriitians.  ed  upon  as  a  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians  ?  It 
is  true  feveral  martyrs  are  reckoned  up  who 
Inhered  in  his  reign.  But  popular  commotions, 
the  prejudices  of  the  magiftrates,  the  hatred 
entertained  again!!  the  Jews,  who  were  always 
ready  to  rebel,  the  idea  of  Judaifm  affixed  to 
the  new  religion,  the  feverity  of  the  laws,  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  foreign  rites,  the 
arfemhlies  of  the  faithful  taxed  with  facrilegious 
rebellion  j  all  thefe  concurring  caufes  occaficned 
blood  to  be  fpilt  in  feveral  provinces,  though 

no 
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no  general  edi&  had  been  publifhed  againft 
them.  The  letter  of  Pliny,  governour  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Trajan’s  anfwer,  with  regard  to  the  favour, 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  treated,  are 
univerfally  known.  Pliny  charging  them  only 
with  foolifh  fuperftitions,  and  attefting  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  morals,  confults  the  emperour,  and 
lays  before  him  the  gentle  methods  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  affuring  him  that  numbers  of  Chriftians 
mio-ht  be  brought  back  to  the  eftablilhed  re¬ 
ligion,  if  a  door  was  opened  for  repentance. 

Trajan  approves  his  condudt  ;  adding,  that  he 
is  not  to  fearch  after  the  Chriftians,  but  that  if 
any  of  them  are  brought  before  his  tribunal, 
and  convidled,  they  are  to  be  punilhed  ;  a  de- 
cilion  which  has  been  feverely  cenfured.  The 
fa&  is,  that  Trajan  and  Pliny,  being  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
which  was  gaining  ground  every  day,  were  de- 
iirous  of  flopping  its  progrefs,  but  with  as  little 
effufion  of  blood  as  pofiible. 

Pliny  the  younger,  adopted  fon  and  nephew  Pliny, Tac. 
of  the  naturalift,  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  S,’  jL“ve* 
this  excellent  reign,  as  well  as  his  friend  Tacitus,  Piutarch* 
both  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  honours  of  the 
confulfhip  than  by  their  probity,  their  talents, 
and  their  works.  Happy  times ,  fays  Tacitus, 
when  men  might  think  what  they  would  and  /peak 
what  they  thought.  To  this  liberty,  which,  when 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  is  fo  favourable  to 
genius,  we  owe  the  mafterpieces  of  the  hiftorian, 
and  the  excellent  fentiments  which  animate  the 
works  of  the  orator.  At  that  time  too  Juvenal 
wrote  his  fatires,  in  which  vice  is  attacked  with 

great 
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great  vehemence ;  but  they  are  deftitute  of  the 
affedting  graces  of  virtue.  Trajan  entertained 
a  friendfhip  for  the  philofophick  Plutarch, 
whom  he  made  conful.  That  author  has  con¬ 
verted  hiftory  into  a  fchool  of  morality,  and  on 
that  account  deferves  the  higheft  encomiums. 


ADRIAN. 

V7’  npHE  foie  claim  which  Adrian  had  to  the 

Adrian  pro  -  H  «  -  .  _  , 

claimed  by  A  empire  was  a  deed  of  adoption,  probably 
the  army.  forged,  fince  it  was  figned  only  by  Plotina,  the 

wife  of  Trajan,  who,  though  he  was  his  near  re¬ 
lation,  did  not  love  him.  Having  got  himfelf 
proclaimed  by  his  foldiers  at  Antioch,  he  wrote 
to  the  fenate  to  make  an  apology  for  having 
yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  army,  and  preventing 
them  from  the  exercife  of  their  power.  Such  a 
political  flratagern  fhewed  that  he  was  an  am¬ 
bitious  man,  more  anxious  to  get  poffeffion'  of 
the  fovereignty  than  to  gain  a  fair  reputation. 
The  fine  expreffions  which  he  frequently  repeat- 
His  equivo-  ed — I Jh all  govern  the  republick  as  the  property  of 
cai  coududi.  ^  people ,  not  my  own ,  only  prove  that  he  knew 

how  to  borrow  the  language  of  virtue.  Though 
Adrian  had  a  confiderable  fhare  of  abilities  and 
knowledge,  his  conduct  was  equivocal,  where 
the  bad  mixed  with  the  good,  occafioned  the 
motives  of  his  actions  to  be  doubted.  Though 
we  may  miftake  them,  his  government  in  many 
rdpefts  is  no  Ids  deferving  of  praife. 
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After  the  examples  of  Trajan,  Nerva,  and  Ti-  He  aba n- 
tus,  he  at  firft  promifed  that  no  fenator  Ihould  £nn,sJ0r*: 
be  put  to  death  :  However,  four  perlons  of  con-  q^efts,  and 
fular  dignity  were  executed  on  account  of  a  con-  mg  in  peace* 
fpiracy.  He  declared  that  it  was  again  ft  his  in- 
clination,  but  he  was  not  believed.  The  con- 
quefts  of  Trajan  being  abandoned,  the  bridge 
over  the  Danube  deftroyed,  on  pretence  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
purchafing  a  peace  with  the  Sarmatians  and  Rox- 
alani,  (inhabitants  of  Poland)  by  paying  them 
fubfidies,  may  appear  at  the  beginning  of  a  reign 
as  proofs  of  cowardice  ;  but  however,  publick 
tranquillity  was  a  great  happinefs  for  the  repub- 
lick.  Adrian  relieved  the  people  by  giving  them  hu  teeming 
a  full  difeharge  of  all  their  debtS  to  the  ex- 
chequer,  which  were  faid  to  amount  to  no  lefs  a 
fum  than  nine  hundred  millions  of  l'efterces  *  j 
and  likewife  diftributed  fums  of  money  to  every 
citizen.  He  effaced  every  unfavourable  impref- 
flon  which  had  been  conceived  againft  him,  by 
the  condefcending  attention  he  fliewed  to  the 
fenate,  and  by  appearing  modeft,  affable,  and  de- 
firous  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

He  even  forgave  injuries ;  and  when  he  had  got 
a  perfon  in  his  power  who  had  reafon  to  dread 
his  refentment,  faid  to  him — Now  you  are  Jafe. 

This  clemency  proceeded  probably  either  He  becomes 
from  policy  or  vanity,  lince  it  was  not  confident  uniuft* 
with  his  actions  on  many  occafions.  The  em- 
perour  being  jealous  of  merit,  fulpicious  and 
diftruftful,  became  unjuft  to  his  belt  friends. 

Similis,  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards  being  si  mills 
warned  by  the  fate  of  others,  prevented  his  dif-  tiresi 

grace, 

*  About  7j856,250 L  Englifh 
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grace,  by  procuring  leave  to  retire  while  he  was 
in  favour.  After  feven  years  peaceable  retreat 
in  the  country,  he  ended  his  life,  and  on  his  death 
bed  compofed  the  following  very  philofophical 
epitaph,  which  he  gave  orders  to  be  infcribed 
upon  his  monument. — Here  lies  Similis ,  who 
faffed Jeventy  fix  years  in  the  world ,  and  lived 
only  feven*  For  a  common  courtier,  thefe  would 
have  been  feven  years  of  death. 

Adrian  Some  excellent  edi£ts  which  were  paffed  by 
good^aws?6  Adrian,  entitled  him  to  the  honourable  appella¬ 
tion  of  legiflator.  He  deprived  mailers  of  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  Haves  ;  he  af¬ 
fixed  fome  important  limitations  to  that  inhuman 
law  which  put  to  death  all  the  (laves  of  a  matter 
who  had  been  aflaflinated ;  in  a  word,  he  begun 
to  reeftablifh  the  ineftimable  rights  of  nature. 
ul]S edktf"  He  made  a  collection  of  the  belt  decifions 

from  all  the  annual  edi&s  of  the  ancient  pretors, 
in  which  the  interpretations  of  the  laws  had  been 
too  variable,  and  compofed  a  perpetual  edift  to 
ferve  as  a  permanent  law. 

He  caufes  Fie  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  faithful  ad- 
ialthfuijy be  miniftration  of  juftice,  and  the  behaviour  of  gov- 
min iiter-  ernours  and  magiftrates  in  the  provinces,  objedts 
of  the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  extended  do¬ 
minions,  where,  by  their  remote  fituationy  in- 
juftice  conceals  itfelf  from  the  obfervation  of  the 
fovereign,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  vigilance. 
He gupports  The  fame  attention  was  paid  to  prefer ve  dif- 

dpfne?013"  cipline  in  the  army,  by  the  prince  himfelf  fetting 
the  example  :  He  marched  on  foot,  like  Trajan, 
clothed  in  heavy  armour.  Exatt  without  pay- 
a  fcrupulous  attention  to  trifles,  ftridt  with- 
feverity,  and  generous  without  profufion,  he 
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He  makes 
the  tour  of 


was  adored  by  the  army  while  he  required  the 
molt  perfect  fubordination.  Peace  and  fafety 
were  the  produce  of  his  attention. 

Some  long  journies  which  he  took  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  curiofity  and  political  zeal,  far  from  in-  the  empire 
juring  his  authority,  procured  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  feeing  the  ftate  of  the  provinces  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  reforming  abufes  on  the  fpot. 

With  this  view  he  made  an  excurfion  over  the 
whole  extent  of  his  vaft  empire.  He  built  a  wall 
in  Great  Britain,  which  reached  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tyne,  acrofs  the  country,  to  Solway 
Firth,  to  proteft  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland 
from  incurfions  3  and  his  prefence  was  every 
where  ufeful. 

A  letter  which  he  wrote  while  he  was  in  Alex-  His  letter 
andria  conveys  an  idea  of  the  wretched  ftate  in  the  Egyp- 
which  Egypt  was  at  that  time.  He  fays,  that  ch^Tu 
nothing  was  to  be  found  there  but  levity,  caprice,  ians. 
and  ingratitude.  According  to  his  account,  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians  in  that  city  worlhipped  no 
other  God  but  their  intereft.  The  morals  of 
many  Chriftians  had  undoubtedly  been  greatly 
depraved  by  commerce,  and  the  riches  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  true  difciples  of  the  gofpel  were 
but  little  known. 

As  to  the  Tews  they  continued  as  fanatical,  fe-  ^  *34. 

j.  .  t  1  it  y  1  • ,  1*1  Revolt  ot 

ditious,  and  rebellious  as  ever  3  the  evils  which  the  jews, 
they  had  experienced  making  them  only  more 
intraftable.  A  temple,  which  was  ere<fted  to  . 
Jupiter  in  Jerufalem,  revived  their  hatred  againft 
the  Romans,  with  which  they  were  tranfported 
to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  There  was  a  worthlefs 
robber  of  the  name  of  Barcochebas,  who  called 

himfdf 
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himfelf  the  Mefliah,  and  perfuaded  numbers  to 
follow  him.  They  ranged  themfelves  under  his 
ftandard,  and  the  rebellion  rofe  to  fuch  a  head, 
that  Adrian  recalled  Julius  Severus,  an  excellent 
general,  from  Great  Britain,  to  fend  him  into 
They  are  Judea.  The  punifhment  of  the  rebels  kept  pace 
•rdiiperied.  with  their  favage  fanaticifm;  and  five  hundred 
and  eighty  thoufand  Jews  were  fuppofed  to  have 
perifhed  in  three  campaigns  ;  the  reft  were  fold 
and  tranfported  to  other  countries.  They  were 
forbidden  to  fet  foot  again  in  Jerufalem,  which 
the  emperour  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  iElia 
Capitolina.  Their  defendants,  who  have  been 
fcattered  over  the  whole  world,  have  unceafingly 
detefted  all  other  nations,  to  whom  they  have 
always  been  an  objedt  of  contempt  and  infult. 
Adrian  dy-  A  languifhing  diforder  with  which  Adrian  was 

Antoninus*.  foured  his  temper,  and  made  him  guilty 

of  fome  adts  of  cruelty  in  which  he  put  to  death 
a  number  of  illuftrious  perfonages.  Having  no 
children,  he  adopted  Verus, whole  vicious  life  had 
made  him  contemptible,  but  happily  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  when  the  adoption 
of  Antoninus  wiped  away  the  difgrace  of  the  firft 
738.  choice.  No  man  was  more  worthy  of  the  throne  ; 
and  he  hefitated  fome  time  before  he  would  con- 
fent  to  accept  it.  Adrian  wanted  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  himfelf,  and  demanded  weapons  or 
poifon  for  that  purpofe  5  but  Antoninus  prevent¬ 
ed  his  attendants  from  obeying  him.  After  the 
death  of  the  emperour,  Antoninus  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  the  fenate,  who  were  irritated 
againft  him,  not  to  annul  his  edifls,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  cuftom,  to  rank  him  among  the  gods. 
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If  Adrian’s  virtues  were  only  affected,  he  de-  Adrianjeal- 
ferved  however  to  be  reckoned  among  the  num-  ^ry  men?" 
ber  of  great  princes,  for  he  was  the  occafion  of 
great  happinefs  to  the  people.  To  deep  fkill  in 
politicks,  he  added  a  tafte  for  learning  and  the 
arts  ;  but  men  of  abilities,  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  intimacy,  found  themfelves  expofed  to  his 
jealoufy,  and  the  confequences  were  hazardous. 
Favorinus  the  philofopher,  though  apt  to  declare  Anecdot eif 
his  fentiments  with  freedom,  one  day  gave  up  a  Favorinus* 
difpute  about  a  point  in  grammar,  in  which  the 
emperour  was  miftaken.  The  friends  of  Favori~ 
nus  blamed  him  for  his  condefcenfion — You  are 
wrong,  laid  he,  can  the  man  who  has  thirty  le¬ 
gions  under  his  command  be  miftaken  ?  His  paffion 
for  the  infamous  Antinous,  to  whom  he  dedi¬ 
cated  temples  fufficiently  proclaims  the  morals 
of  Adrian. 

Florus,  Suetonius,  and  Arrian,  thedifciple  ofFw, 
Epidtetus,  a  man  of  rank,  and  a  hiftorian  greatly 
fuperiour  to  the  other  two,  fiourilhed  during  the  Epi&etus. 
reign  of  Adrian.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  hiftory  is  nothing  but  a  mafs  of  ill  di- 
gefted  fadts.  The  moral  philofophy  of  Epidte- 
tus  is  more  valuable,  whofe  dodtrine  was  reduc¬ 
ed  to  thefe  two  points— Suffer  with  patience ,  and 
enjoy  with  moderation .  He  pradtifed  what  he 
taught,  and  his  virtue  was  tried  by  misfortunes. 


ANTONINUS. 


Virtues  of 
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ANTONINUS. 


ET  us  figure  to  ourfelves  the  throne  filled 


|  J  by  a  true  philofopher,  adorned  with  every 
virtue,  and  free  from  every  vice  j  dedicating 
his  whole  life  to  the  publick  good  ;  affefting  no 
marks  of  fuperiority  ;  the  father  of  his  country, 
not  by  a  bare  title,  which  has  often  been  profti- 
tuted  to  the  worft  of  emperours,  but  by  adtions 
more  honourable  than  all  titles,  and  we  fhall 
have  a  proper  idea  of  Antoninus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Nifmes,  and  defcended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  though  it  had  but  lately  rifen  to 
eminence.  Had  his  hiftory  been  written  by  a 
Tacitus,  his  reign  which  lafted  twenty  two  years, 
would  furnifh  the  moft  excellent  leffcns  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  humanity  But  we  find  only  icattered 
anecdotes,  of  which  it  will  be  fufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few.  _ 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Antoninus 

ivea  p,c_h  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  clemency  by 
tureofhis  (topping'  aB  inquiry  into  a  conlpiracy  formed 
ten ci ments.  a  ai‘nft  him.— How  unfortunate  for  me,  cried  he, 

floould  it  be  found  that  I  am  hated  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  my  fellow  citizens  !  He  was  not  only  fru¬ 
gal  of  the  revenue,  but  looked  upon  his  ow  n 
pofleffions  as  the  property  of  the  ftate.  His 

His  fortune  wife,  Fauftina,  reproaching  him  with  laviftnng 
expended  patrimony3  in  order  to  lave  the  pub  ic 

genciesof"  money,  he  replied— Since  we  attained  to  the  em- 
the  (late.  irg>  wg  kave  n0  iQnger  any  thing  that  we  can  call 

‘ our  own .  Thefe  generous  fentiments  did  not 

prevent 
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vent  him  from  retrenching feveral  penfions  which  Penfions 
had  been  granted  on  the  treafury,  without  any  fuppr*fl*^ 
fufficient  reafon. — Fory  faid  he,  it  is  Jhameful  and 
cruel  to  Juffer  the  republick  to  be  devoured  by  uje- 
lefs  vermin .  So  rational  a  fyftem  of  economy  is 
unqueftionably  preferable  to  the  excefiive  libe¬ 
rality  of  Titus. 

Authors  mention  two  wife  regulations  made  Remarka* 
by  this  prince  ;  the  firft  prohibiting  any  perfon ble  iawa* 
who  had  been  once  acquitted,  from  being  again 
tried  for  the  fame  crime ;  the  fecond  abolifhing 
the  cuflom  of  conveying  to  the  exchequer,  or  to 
other  families,  the  fucceflion  of  a  father  who  was 
made  free  of  the  city  of  Rome,  while  his  chil¬ 
dren  remained  denizens  of  their  native  country. 

Saint  Auguftine  commends  a  third  regulation  by 
which  a  hufband,  who  profecuted  his  wife  for 
adultery,  was  fubjedled  to  the  penalty  in  thefe 
cafes  inflicted  upon  women,  provided  he  was 
convicted  of  the  fame  crime.  But  though  the 
guilt  be  in  itfelf  equal  on  both  fides,  the  confe- 
quences  to  fociety  are  not  fo,  and  this  diftindtion 
merits  the  attention  of  the  legiflator. 

Antoninus  died  univerfally  regretted  at  the  ig*. 
age  of  feventy  three.  During  the  life  of  his  t^eaeth  °£ 
predecefior,  he  had  adopted  Marcus  Aurelius  rour. 
and  Verus  ;  but  being  a  good  judge  of  merit, 
he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  form¬ 
er,  who  deferved  his  whole  confidence,  while 
Verus,  being  entirely  add  idled  to  pleafure,  was 
denied  any  {hare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  which 
was  in  fadt  naming  his  fuccefibr.  Fie  made  the 
name  of  Antoninus  fo  refpedtable,  that  for  near 
a  century,  the  emperours  affumed  it  as  a  title 
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of  honour,  like  that  of  Auguftus ;  but  few  w era 
capable  of  fupporting  it  in  its  native  luftre. 


Thefirft  too 


MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

fVROM  the  time  that  Nerva  and  Trajan  had 
'  reftored  the  fenate  to  fome  fhare  of  its  dig¬ 
nity,  and  put  an  end  to  the  terrours  of  defpot- 
ifm,  the  armies  ceafed  to  be  mailers  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  fenate  ele6ted,  or  feemed  to  eledt  the 
emperour  as  a  firft  magiftrate.  We  have  feen 
Adrian  acknowledge  this  right,  which  was  but  a 
feeble  remain  of  the  ancient  liberty.  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  was  proclaimed  by  the  fenators  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Verus,  his  brother  by  adoption,  whom 
he  generoully  made  his  colleague.  After  which 
they  both  proceeded  to  the  camp  . of  the  preto- 
rian  guards,  and  promifed  them  twenty  thoufand 
fefterces*  per  man  ;  for  it  would  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous  to  withhold  that  gratuity,  which  was  un¬ 
happily  become  an  eftablifhed  cuftom. 

Thus  two  princes  fhared  the  power,  in  order 


generous  to  £0  exercife  it  in  common,  and  the  generofity  of 
ihe  c,'her‘  Marcus  Aurelius  cannot  be  too  greatly  admired, 
if  we  confider  him  only  as  facrificing  his  own  ad- 
-  vantage  in  fo  important  a  point.  But  the  pub- 
lick  good  was,  in  lome  degree  made  the  vidfim 
of  his  private  difintereftednefs.  Was  it  poflible 
that  fuch  a  man  as  Verus,  a  Have  to  debauchery, 

deftitute  of  virtue,  and  void  of  courage,  Ihculd 

be 

*  161 1.  gs.  2d.  fterling. 
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be  raifed  to  the  empire  by  the  moft  virtuous  of 
princes  ?  Beneficence  carried  to  excefs  is  a  fault, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  can  be  charged. 

Hoping  that  war  might  difentangle  his  col¬ 
league  from  the  fnares  of  pleafure,  he  committed  Exceflcs  rff 
to  him  the  care  of  humbling  the  Parthians,  who 
had  lately  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  a  Ro¬ 
man  army.  Verus  fet  out,  but  ftopped  when¬ 
ever  he  could  find  amufement,  and  at  laft  fixed 
his  refidence  at  Antioch ;  where  during  the  four 
years  that  the  war  lafted,  he  indulged  himfelf  in 
the  loweft  and  moft  difgraceful  pleafures,  while 
his  generals  were  gaining  vi&ories  for  him.  He 
returned  decorated  with  pompous  titles,  but  de¬ 
graded  by  brutal  vices,  delpifing  his  brother’s 
advice,  and  ready  to  ruin  the  ftate  in  order  to 
gratify  his  inclinations.  It  is  faid  that  he  fpent  fix 
millions  of  fefterces  in  one  entertainment,  though 
there  were  only  twelve  guefts  *  5  the  prefents 
which  he  made  them  in  flaves,  plate,  and  car¬ 
riages,  fwelled  the  expenfe  to  this  enormous  fum. 

On  the  other  hand,  Marcus  Aurelius  verified  Admirable 
Plato’s  faying — The  'people  will  be  happy  when 
philofophers  are  their  kings ,  or  their  kings  philofo -  reiius. 
phers .  In  the  fenate  he  never  domineered*  but 
confulted  and  followed  its  advices.  No  fenator 
was  more  exaft  in  attending  the  meetings ;  a 
ftrift  economift  of  the  publick  money,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  ioldiers  ought  to  be  rewarded  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  people.  After  a  victory,  he 
faid  to  them,  whatever  Jhonld  be  given  you  above 
what  is  your  due,  would  be  drawn  from  the  blood 
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of  your  parents  and  relations .  On  a  preffing  oc¬ 
casion,  when  an  augmentation  of  the  taxes  ap¬ 
peared  abfolutely  neceffary,  he  fold  the  moft 
valuable  furniture  of  the  palace,  declaring  that 
he  would  repurchafe  thofe  effe&s  from  fuch  as 
fhould  be  willing  to  part  with  them,  rather  than 
opprefs  the  provinces. 

Though  a  model  of  every  virtue,  and  zealous 
for  the  interefts  of  morality,  he  never  run  into 
extremes,  becaufe  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
weakneffes  of  human  nature. — Since  it  is  not  in 
cur  power  to  make  men  fuch  as  we  could  wijh  them9 
faid  he,  wifely,  we  mujl  bear  with  them fuch  as  they 
are ,  and  draw  from  them  all  pojfible  advantage • 
An  excellent  maxim,  which  ought  to  teach  en- 
thufiafts  the  vanity  of  their  fyftems  ofperfe&ion. 
It  was  from  this  principle  that  Marcus  Aurelius 
conformed  to  the  tafte,  or  rather  madnefs,  of 
the  Romans  for  publick  diverfions  ;  and  even 
the  pantomimes,  of  which  he  gave  feme  magnif¬ 
icent  exhibitions,  and  honoured  them  with  his 
prefence,  though,  during  the  reprefentation,  his 
attention  was  employed  on  the  affairs  of  ftate. 

Mean  time  feveral  German  nations,  bordering 
on  Pannonia  and  the  Danube,  the  Quadi,  Jazy- 
gae,  and  above  all  the  Marcomanni,  threatening 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  Marcus  Aurelius 
marched  againft  them  accompanied  by  Verus; 
for  experience  had  taught  him,  that  this  prince 
was  neither  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
government  or  a  war,  without  oppreffing  the  ftate, 
or  expofing  it  to  misfortune.  But  his  uneafinefs 
for  the  vices  of  Verus  was  foon  ended  by  the  hid¬ 
den  death  of  that  prince.  Aurelius,  unqueftion- 

ably. 


ably,  felt  no  great  grief  upon  the  occafion,  but 
to  fufpedt,  as  has  been  done  by  fome,  that  he 
Shortened  his  colleague's  days,  is  the  height  of 
abfurdity  as  well  as  malice.  The  only  thing 
that  could  juftly  be  objected  againft  him  is  the 
apotheofis  of  fuch  a  man  $  but  cuftom  had  made 
this  ridiculous  ceremony  facred. 

The  emperour  remained  in  Pannonia  five 
years,  and  during  that  time  underwent  prodigious 
fatigues,  which  he  could  fear ce  bring  his  troops 
to  endure  by  his  own  example.  He  gained  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  vidtory  over  the  barbarians,  which  has 
been  generally  looked  upon  as  an  inftance  of  the 
immediate  protedtion  of  heaven.  The  Romans 
were  ready  to  perifli  for  want  of  water,  when  a 
ftorm  rofe  on  a  fudden,  which  furnilhed  them 
with  rain,  while  it  deftroyed  the  enemies  with 
hail  and  thunder.  According  to  fome  ecclefiaf- 
tical  authors,  the  prayers  of  the  thundering  legion, 
which  they  fay  was  entirely  compofed  of  Chrifi- 
ians,  wrought  this  miracle  ;  and  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Ter- 
tullian.  But  as  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  doth  not 
depend  upon  fuch  traditions,  we  fhall  not  fcruple 
to  acknowledge  with  thofc  excellent  criticks,  Pa- 
gi  and  Tillemont,  &c.  the  uncertainty  of  a  fadt 
unfupported  by  any  folid  proofs.  On  the  Anto- 
nine  column  we  fee  a  Jupiter  Pluvius  giving  rain 
to  the  foldiers  :  But  would  Marcus  Aurelius  have 
confounded  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  with  Ju¬ 
piter  ?  Beiides  it  is  certain  that  the  thundering  le¬ 
gion  bore  that  name  under  Trajan,  and  therefore 
did  not  owe  it  to  the  gratitude  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius.  To  conclude,  his  letter  is  no  longer  extant, 
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and  that  which  is  afcribed  to  him  is  evidently  a 
forgery.  The  perfecution  which  the  Chriftians 
foon  after  fuffered,  may  ferve  as  an  additional 
proof.  ( Vid .  Mem.  de  l' dead,  des Infer,  t.  id.) 

However  formidable  the  Germans  might  be, 
they  could  not  refill  the  efforts  of  a  numerous 
well  difeiplined  army,  invincible  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  fo  great  an  emperour.  They  therefore 
folicited  a  peace,  which  they  obtained,  and  were 
even  permitted  to  eltablifh  colonies  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  into  which  they  had  attempted  to  enter  by 
force.  That  reftlefs  and  infatiable  people  only 
waited  an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  the  whole 
empire. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  rofe  againft  Marcus 
Aurelius  ;  this  was  Avidius  Caffius,  a  great  cap¬ 
tain,  who  affe&ed  the  feverity  of  the  ancient 
manners,  was  a  ftridt  difeiplinarian,  and,  after 
having  commanded  with  fuccefsin  a  war  againft 
the  Parthians,  was  employed  to  revive  difeipline 
among  the  Syrian  legions.  Under  the  malk  of 
republican  zeal  he  concealed  the  moll  infatiable 
ambition  ;  and  fpreading  a  falfe  report  of  the 
emperour’s  death,  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  proclaimed  by  his  foldiers.  Marcus  Aure^ 
lius,  who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  upon  receiving 
this  news,  only  complained  of  his  ingratitude, 
and  Ihewed  himfelf  defirous  of  victory  only  to 
pardon  him.  But  he  was  not  put  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  coming  to  a  battle :  The  rebel  was  affaffi- 
nated  by  two  of  his  officers  three  months  after 
his  revolt.  His  family  and  accomplices  experi¬ 
enced  the  emperour’s  clemency,  as  he  doubtlefs 
would  have  done  himfelf. 
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This  good  prince,  as  we  have  already  remark-  The  empe- 
ed,  fometimes  committed  faults  from  a  too  great  ceffiveln- 
xnildnefs  of  difpofition,  which  bordered  upon  ^^eof 
want  of  fpirit.  His  wife,  Fauftina,  was  a  fecond  Fauftma 
Meflfalina,  but  inftead  of  divorcing  or  obliging  commodus. 
her  to  reform  her  conduct,  he  promoted  the  ac¬ 
complices  of  her  debaucheries ;  beflowed  on  her 
.a  title,  which  had  never  been  known  before, 
ftiling  her  the  mother  of  the  camp  and  the  armies  ; 
caufed  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  after  her 
deceafe,  and  erefted  monuments  to  her  memory. 

His  paternal  indulgence  was  carried  to  the  fame 
faulty  excels  ;  though  his  fon  Commodus,  was 
a  monfter,  yet,  in  order  to  fecure  him  in  the 
fucceflion,  he  conferred  on  him  the  tribunitial 
power,  and  caufed  him,  by  an  unheard  of  inno¬ 
vation,  to  be  declared  Auguflus.  He  after¬ 
wards  drove  from  the  palace  thofe  abandoned 
mifcreants  by  whom  the  young  prince  was  be- 
fet  ;  but  recalled  them  upon  his  falling,  or  pre¬ 
tending  to  fall,  into  a  diftemper  ;  and  Commo¬ 
dus  from  that  time  gave  the  rein  to  his  pafiions. 

The  emperour  had  a  fon  in  law  capable  of  gov¬ 
erning,  whom  he  might  have  adopted  ;  his  fuc- 
ceffor  was  not  fixed  by  the  form  of  government, 
and  his  paternal  affection  ought  to  have  given 
way  to  the  good  of  the  ftate.  No  excufe  can  be 
found  for  his  condu6t  In  this  refpeft,  unlefs  we 
iuppofe  that  his  tendernefs  threw  a  veil  over  his 
fon’s  faults. 

This  emperour  died  in  Pannonia,  to  which  he  iSo. 
had  again  marched  to  oppofe  the  Marcomanni.  M?rchuf 
His  reign  was  that  of  true  philofophy,  which  Aur 
forms  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  not  to  de¬ 
putation, 
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putation.  fC  The  Jett  of  theStoicksf  fays  Moji- 
tefquieu,  u  extended  itfelff  and  gained  credit  in 
*  ‘  the  empire.  It  would  Jeem  that  human  nature 
l(  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  produce  this 
<c  admirable  Jett ,  which  rejembled  thoje  vigorous 
<c  plants  that  Jpring  up  fpontaneoufly  in  places 

ic  which  heaven  never  illuminated . 

<c  We  feel  a  Jecret  pleafure  in  Jpeaking  of  that 
cc  emperour.  We  cannot  read  his  life  without 
“  being  inter eft ed  :  And  we  rife  from  it  with  a 
<c  better  opinion  of  ourj 'elves ,  becaufe  it  gives  us 
cc  a  better  opinion  of  mankind  A  The  foul  is  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  perufal  of  the  maxims  written  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  by  the  pi&ure  of 
his  life.  We  there  behold  a  royal  philofopher, 
imprefted  with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  his  duties, 
breathing  only  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  humani¬ 
ty  ;  defpifmg  all  vain  parade  deftitute  of  virtue, 
which  is  the  true  foundation  of  merit. 

Under  fuch  a  prince,  moral  philofophy  could 
not  fail  to  flourifh.  But  as  every  thing  is  abufed, 
many  perfons  concealed  their  paffions  under  the 
mafk  of  philofophy,  and  by  their  hypocrify  in- 
finuated  themfelves  into  the  confidence  of  a  real 
fage.  The  ingenious  Lucian  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule  the  falfe  philofophers,  as  well  as  the  falfe 
gods.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  making  us 
acquainted  with  two  celebrated  impoftors,  Pere- 
grinus  and  Alexander.  The  firft  after  a  feries 
of  crimes  turned  Chriftian,  entered  into  orders, 
and  was  imprifoned  at  Rome,  where  he  was  re¬ 
vered  by  the  profeffors  of  that  religion  as  a 
confelfor  and  martyr.  Being  fet  at  liberty,  and 
afterwards  excommunicated,  he  played  the  part 
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©f a  cynick  j  infulted  every  body,made  himfelf an 
objedt  of  univerfal  hatred  and  contempt,  and  at 
laft  burnt  himfelf  with  great  folemnity  at  the 
Olympick  games,  from  an  imagination  that  he 
fhould  make  his  name  as  great  as  that  of  Hercu¬ 
les.  Alexander  pretended  to  be  a  prophet ;  for 
twenty  years  he  deceived  the  credulous  multi¬ 
tude,  and  fometimes  even  people  of  rank.  He 
inveighed  with  great  acrimony  againft  the  Chrift- 
ians  and  Epicureans,  whom  he  reprefented  as 
atheifts,  becaufe  they  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
into  difcredit. 

The  principal  philofophers  of  this  reign  are  ceifus.im- 
Celfus,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Chriftianity,  whofe  Apuleius, 
works  have  been  refuted  by  Origen  ;  Sextus  Galen* 
Empiricus,  who  by  exaggerating  the  weaknefs 
of  reafon,  funk  into  Pyrrhonifm  ;  Apuleius,  .an 
African,  who  was  charged  with  being  a  magi¬ 
cian,  and  by  the  pagans  has  been  compared  to 
Jefus  Chrift,  as  was  Apollonius  Tyanseus  ;  to 
thefe  we  may  add  Galen,  the  reftorer  of  the 
phyfical  art,  who  by  his  merit  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  efteem  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

We  cannot  attribute  to  this  prince  the  violent  Tfaechruu 
perfecution  fuffered  by  the  Chriftians  in  Gaul,  as  cuted  in 
he  publifhed  no  edicSt  againft  them  and  it  is  Gaul* 
even  afferted,  that  he  forbid  their  being  molefted 
on  account  of  their  religion.  But  we  will  fee 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  prevent  thofe  ftorms,  if 
we  confider  on  one  fide  the  fanatick  zeal  of  the 
people  and  magiftrates,  and  on  the  other  the 
open  infults  offered  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  to 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  added,  the  mutual 
averfion  fubfifting  between  the  Chriftians  and 
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philofophers.  Chriftianity  was  emerging  from 
obfeurity,  becaufe,  among  its  profelfors  were 
writers  zealous  againft  paganifm,  mifliionaries  in¬ 
defatigable  in  their  labours,  and  martyrs,  whole 
conltancy  filled  the  publick  with  admiration. 


Con  fpi  racy 
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COMMODUS. 

AFTER  fame  reigns  that  do  honour  to  our 
nature,  fuch  is  the  too  common  propen - 
fity  of  human  affairs  to  fink  into  degeneracy, 
that  we  fall  back  into  all  the  horrours  of  tyranny. 
A.  fuccefiion  of  two  or  three  virtuous  princes  is 
a  prodigy,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  feern  deftined 
to  exercife  the  patience  of  their  fubjedts.  Far 
from  following  the  example  of  his  father,  Com¬ 
modus  had  the  tafte,  and  trod  in  the  footfteps 
of  Nero.  He  terminated  the  war  in  Germany, 
by  purchafing  a  peace  from  the  barbarians, 
and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  with 
one  of  his  minions  in  the  chariot.  Governed 
by  worthlefs  flatterers,  and  immerfed  in  fhame- 
ful  debauchery,  he  fported  with  the  lives  of 
his  fubjefts,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  made  himfelf 
fo  deteftable,  that  his  own  fifter,  Lucilla,  foirned 
a  confpiracy  againft  him.  The  day^  on  which 
he  was  to  have  been  affaffinated,  Quintianus,  a 
young  fenator,  who  was  to  have  {truck  the  Urft 
biow,° drew  forth  his  dagger,  exclaiming—  Tbt 
fenate  fends  you  this  ;  but  he  was  fo  flow  in  the 
execution,  that  he  gave  time  for  the  guaid  to 

feize  him,  and  the  confpiracy  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Lucilla,  with  a  number  of  people  of  diflindtion, 
was  put  to  death.  The  emperour,  (truck  with 
the  expreffion  made  ufe  of  by  Quintianus,  con¬ 
ceived  an  averfion  againft  the  fenate  ;  and  that 
illuftrious  body  of  men,  who  had  been  lately 
freed  from  flavery  by  the  worthy  princes  that 
reigned  immediately  before  Commodus,  was  op- 
prefifed  more  than  ever. 

Perennis,  the  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards, 
bv  fubmitting  to  the  mo  ft  fervile  meanneffes, 
and  fupplanting  the  minifters  appointed  by  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  for  his  fon,  gained  the  confidence 
of  Commodus,  and  governed  the  ftate  like  a 
tyrant  :  But  (till  his  ambition  had  a  higher  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  and  he  hoped  to  reach  the  throne  by 
the  deftrudtion  of  his  matter.  A  Cynick  philofo- 
pher,  mounting  on  the  ftage  before  a  full  affem- 
bly,  and  in  prelence  of  the  emperour,  who  affi ti¬ 
ed  at  the  games,  boldly  revealed  the  confpiracy 
of  Perennis.  The  favourite  inftantly  caufed  the 
philofopher  to  be  hanged,  but  that  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  prince  from  being  intimidated  ;  and  his 
fufpicions  were  ftrengthened  by  the  enemies  of 
the  minitter  :  Proofs  were  found  againft  him  ; 
he  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and 
being  given  up  to  the  foldiers,  was  put  to  death. 

Cleander,  a  worthlefs  freed  man,  next  gained 
the  ear  of  the  prince  to  repeat  the  offences  of  his 
predeceffor,  and  a  violent  fedition  was  the  confe- 
quence.  Commodus,  who  was  equally  timorous 
and  cruel,  caufed  his  head  to  be  cut  off  in  his 
own  prefence  as  the  only  means  of  appeafing  the 
multitude. 

I  he  emperour,  from  that  time  perpetually 
tormented  with  fear  and  diftruft,  detefting  men  of 
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merit,  hearkening  only  to  calumny,  and  com* 
mitting  continual  murders,  efpecially  on  thofe 
who  had  wealth  to  whet  his  avarice,  caufed  his 
brother  in  law,  his  nephew,  his  coufm  german, 
and  fix  peribns  of  confular  dignity  to  be  all  exe¬ 
cuted  at  once.  At  the  fame  time  he  ufed  his 
fillers  in  the  moll  infamous  manner  $  he  plunged 
into  every  imaginable  excefs,  while  his  greateft 
ambition  was  to  drive  a  chariot,  and  to  diftin- 
guilh  himfelf  among  the  gladiators.  The  glory 
of  having  defeated  a  thoufand  in  the  courfe  of 
his  reign,  fo  far  intoxicated  his  pride,  that  he  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  the  Roman  Hercules . 

This  monller,  who  was  equally  defpifed  and 
detelled,  never  once  thought  of  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  other  tyrants,  and  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  people  by  donatives  ;  but  employed  all 
his  Ikill  in  corrupting  his  foldiers  by  permitting 
abominable  licentioufnefs.  As  he  fpared  no 
body,  every  one  of  his  domeliicks  was  an  ene¬ 
my.  He  had  written  a  lift  of  thofe  of  his  fami¬ 
ly  whom  he  intended  for  his  next  facrifice,  which 
was  difcovered  by  accident  almoft  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  execution.  His  concubine,  Marcia, 
being  among  the  number  of  the  profcribed,  made 
hafte  to  anticipate  his  purpofe  $  and-  having 
formed  a  confpiracy  againlt  him,  caufed  the  ty¬ 
rant  to  be  poifoned,  and  afterwards  ftrangled  by 
a  gladiator.  The  fenate  and  people  gave  vent 
to  their  deteftation  of  his  memory.  At  thirty 
one  years  of  age,  he  had  exhaufted  every  fpecies 
of  villany. 

The  Romans  mull  have  been  ftrangely  cor- 
, of  the  Ro-  rupted,  when  the  reigns  of  feveral  worthy  empe- 

£uaas*  rours  could  not  protect  them  Irom  fuch  deteft- 
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able  tyranny.  Is  it  poffible  to  conceive/  that  a 
prince  could  be  capable  of  giving  himfelf  up  to 
luch  exceffes,  as  the  hiftory  of  barbarous  nations 
cannot  furnifli  an  example  of,  unlefs  the  extreme 
degeneracy  of  a  fervile  people  had  deprived 
them  of  principles,  morals,  and  fentiment  ?  It 
is  'always  their  fault  when  the  intoxication  of 
abfolute  power  overleaps  every  boundary  :  If 
there  be  any  thing  generous  and  mafculine  in 
the  publick  opinion,  it  is  frequent!  Sufficient 
to  make  the  laws  refpefted.  If  virtue  and 
courage  be  the  general  charadterifticks,  hey 
ftill  preferve  their  influence. 


PERTINAX,— -JULIUS  DIDIANUS. 

PERTINAX  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  193. 

defcended  from  an  obfcure  family,  but  had  faired  to  the 
raifed  himfelf  under  Marcus  Aurelius  bv  his  empire  by 
military  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  his  life. the  foldlers" 
Juftice,  integrity,  temperance,  modefty,  zeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  difcipline  and  good 
order,  form  his  charadter,  the  only  blemiffies 
in  which  were,  a  love  of  money,  and  too  great 
a  liberality  in  his  promifes.  Having  efcaped 
the  tyranny  of  Com  mod  us,  who  perhaps  def- 
pifed  him  on  account  of  his  low  birth,  of  which 
he  had  not  the  weaknefs  to  be  afhamed  j  he  was 
raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  Lastus,  captain 
of  the  pretorian  guards,  and  head  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  againft  the  late  emperour,  who  brought 

him 
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him  to  the  camp,  and  obliged  the  foldiers  to 
proclaim  him  almoft  againft  their  wills,  on  a 
promife  of  paying  them  twelve' thoufand  fef- 
terces  per  man.  The  fenate  and  people,  with 
tranfports  of  joy,  recognized  a  prince  whofe 
charadter  was  really  refpedtable.  In  order  to 
difcharge  the  promifed  donatives,  which  were 
unhappily  become  neceffary,  he  fold  all  the 
rich  furniture  collefted  by  the  foolilh  luxury  of 
Commodus. 

In  a  fhort  time  the  government  of  the  An- 
tonini  was  revived.  In  three  months  the  laws 
refumed  their  vigour,  the  debts  were  difcharged, 
the  revenue  again  put  on  a  good  footing,  and 
even  funds  in  referve  for  publick  works.  So 
abundant  are  the  refources  of  economy,  when 
the  expenfes  attendant  on  vain  parade  are  re¬ 
trenched.  Pertinax  found  means  to  increafe 
the  revenue  without  laying  new  imports.  He 
divided  the  wafte  lands  among  whoever  pieafed 
to  cultivate  them ;  and  encouraged  the  improv¬ 
ers  by  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  for  ten 
years.  He  was  convinced,  and  with  reafon, 
that  agriculture  is  an  inexhauftible  mine,  where 
the  profperity  of  individuals  always  conduces  to 
that  of  the  ftate. 

But  the  pretorian  foldiers  had  contracted  too 
great  a  relifh  for  the  pleaiures  of  licentioufneis 
to  fubmit  to  difcipline  with  patience.  An  ein- 
perour,  who  attempted  a  reformation  was  in 
their  eyes  a  tyrant ;  and  they  were  encouraged 
to  revolt  even  by  Laetus  himfelf,  who  had 
made  choice  of  Pertinax  only  with  a  view  to 

gratify  his  own  ambition.  They  therefore  hart- 

ened- 
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cnecl  to  the  palace,  and  affaffinated  that  great 
man,  who,  without  making  the  leaft  refiftance, 
wrapped  himfelf  up  in  his  robe,  and  expired,  in¬ 
voking  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  His  reign,  which 
laded  only  three  months,  deferves  to  be  immor¬ 
talized.  His  death  is  one  of  thofe  events  which 
originate  from  a  principle  productive  of  a  long 
feries  of  unavoidable  calamities. 

The  world  then  faw  an  inftance  of  the  lengths 
to  which  an  unbridled  foldiery,  dead  to  every 
fenfe  of  fhame  can  proceed.  They  had  often 
bellowed  the  empire  for  money  ;  they  now  fet  it 
up  to  audlion.  Two  bidders  flood  forth,  Sul- 
picianus,  the  father  in  law  of  Pertinax,  and  Did- 
ius  Julianus,  a  man  of  a  diflinguifhed  family. 
The  laft  carried  it  at  the  price  of  twenty  five 
thoufand  fefterces  per  man ;  and  fear  obliged  the 
fenate  to  confirm  this  infamous  bargain. 

The  moment  that  Didius  mounted  the  throne, 
which  was  thus  difgraced,  the  people  filled  with 
indignation,  cafl  their  eyes  on  Niger,  gover- 
nour  of  Syria,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  and 
invited  him  to  avenge  and  govern  the  ftate  ; 
upon  which  he  was  proclaimed  emperour  by  his 
troops  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Eaft.  Had  he  ufed  diligence,  his  liic- 
cefs  would  have  been  infallible  and  eafv  ;  but 
while  he  trifled  away  the  time  in  too  great  fe- 
curity,  a  dangerous  rival  darted  up,  who  made 
the  bed  ufe  of  the  critical  opportunity.  The  le-r 
gions  of  Illyria  were  commanded  by  Septimius 
Severus,  a  man  who  to  ambition  joined  a  fupe- 
riour  genius,  activity,  and  addrefs-.  By  bewailing 
the  murder  of  Pertinax,  and  affecting  a  defire 
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to  revenge  it,  he  procured  himfeif  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  emperour,  without  feeming  to  defire  it. 
Thus  we  fee  three  emperours  at  a  time,  all 
whofe  titles  were  founded  on  the  nomination  of 
the  foldiers. 

Severus  marched  towards  Rome,  without 
Rome^and  meeting  with  any  refiftance  for  Italy  was  now 

. unacquainted  with  war,  the  armies  guarding  the 

frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  the  pretorian  bands 
being  rather  fatellites  than  foldiers.  Didius, 
ftruck  with  confirmation,  offered  to  fhare  the 
fovereignty,  and  the  fenate,  aftually  made  his 
enemy  his  colleague ;  but  Severus  rejected  the 
offer  of  divided  authority.  Didius  being  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  pretorians  who  had  been  gained  by 
his  rival,  was  foon  after  condemned  by  the  fen- 
Didius  exe-  ate,  and  executed,  exclaiming — What  crime  have 
c*ted*  I  committed  ?  This  dotard  after  having  bargain¬ 
ed  for,  and  purchafed  the  empire,  imagined 
himfeif  without  reproach,  becaufe  in  the  fixty 
fix  days  of  which  his  reign  confifted,  he  had 
committed  no  a£t  of  barbarity.  It  muft  indeed 
be  acknowledged,  that  cuftom  often  fpreads  fo 
ftrong  an  illufion,  as  to  obfcure  even  the  cleareft 
truths  of  morality.  By  feeing  the  donatives, 
which  from  motives  of  intereft  were  lavifhed  by 
every  new  emperour  on  the  foldiers,  men  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  looking  even  upon  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  as  venal.  And  of  what  could 
they  be  aftiamed,  when  every  right  appeared  to 
be  bellowed  by  money  ?  If  fuch  examples  be 
capable  of  corrupting  entire  nations,  how  dread¬ 
ful  muft  their  infedtion  be  on  the  minds  of  op¬ 
ulent  individuals  ! 

SEPTIMIU  S 
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SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS. 


SEVER  US  was  dreaded  at  Rome,  and  not 
without  reafon.  The  fenate  having  fent 
him  a  deputation  from  their  body,  he  caufed 
them  to  be  ignominioufly  fearched  before  they 
were  admitted  to  his  prefence.  He  received 
them  furrounded  by  his  guards,  but  they  were 
difmified  with  marks  of  his  liberality.  All  the 
pretorian  foldiers  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Pertinax  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
reft  broke  and  banifhed  from  Rome  for  life,  af¬ 
ter  which  Severus  picked  out  the  flower  of  his 
legions,  and  formed  from  them  a  new  body  of 
guards.  This  was  a  prudent  ftep,  efpecially  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power  to  eradicate  the  deprav¬ 
ity  of  the  old  troops.  In  the  modern  hiftory, 
we  fliall  fee  more  than  one  prince  fecure  his 
throne  by  the  fame  fpirited  exertion  of  authority. 

The  emperour  having  made  his  entry  at  the 
head  of  about  fixty  thoufand  men,  proceeded  to 
the  fenate,  laid  before  them  the  motives  of  his 
conduct,  promifed  a  mild  and  equitable  govern¬ 
ment,  and  took  an  oath  to  obferve  the  lav/s. 
He  even  propofed,  that  a  decree  fhould  be  pall¬ 
ed  prohibiting  him  from  putting  any  perfon  to 
death  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate,  under 
pain  of  being  declared  a  publick  enemy.  But 
though  the  principles  of  arbitrary  government 
or  ddpotifm  had  not  yet  taken  root,  the  power 
of  the  fword  eaflly  made  the  mafter  of  the  le¬ 
gions  matter  of  the  ftate.  During  the  courfe  of 
Vol,  II.  s  his 
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his  reign,  Severus  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  multitude  of  fenators.  What  a  difference 
is  there  between  the  promifes  of  a  Titus  and 
thofe  of  a  prince  who  regulates  his  condutt  fole- 
ly  by  his  own  intereft  ! 

194.  Having  thus  in  a  fhort  time  fettled  affairs  at 
feated "and  Rome,  he  croffed  into  Afia,  where  Niger  had  a 
Cain  in  Afia.  COnfiderable  party.  Three  battles  gained  by  his 
generals,  one  at  Cyzicus,  another  at  Nice  in  Bi- 
thynia,  and  the  third  nearNiffain  Cicilia,  fecur- 
ed  to  him  the  poffeffion  of  the  empire.  Niger 
commanded  in  perfon  at  the  two  laft,  and  at  that 
of  Niffa  was  flain  in  the  flight,  after  lofing  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  men.  Severus  was  not  prefent  at 
any  of  thofe  engagements.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  Afiatick  troops,  like  the  natives  ot  that 
country,  being  enervated  by  the  poifon  of  luxury, 
commonly  made  but  a  weak  refiftance  againft 
the  European  legions,  which  were  better  difci- 
plined,  and  inured  to  fatigue.  Byzantium  fur- 
rendered  at  difcretion,  after  a  fiege  of  three  years, 
and  the  vi£tor  marked  his  progrefs  with  adts  of 
cruelty,  as  but  too  often  happens  in  civil  wars. 
Severus  His  ambition  required  another  victim  in  the 
ridY himfcif  perfon  of  Albinus,  governour  of  Britain,  who 
might  have  been  a  dangerous  rival,  and  whofe 
c*rarr.eated  attempts  he  had  prevented,  by  pretending  to  give 
him  a  fhare  in  the  empire,  having  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Caefar  before  his  departure  from 
Rome.  But  having  now  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
fide  of  Afia,  he  thought  only  how  to  get  rid  of 
Albinus  ;  and  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  for 
crufhing  him,  provoked  his  refentment,  by  de¬ 
priving  him  of  the  dignity  of  Caefar  ;  when  that 
r  ^  general 
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general  feeing  his  ruin  determined,  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  proclaimed  emperour,  and  marched  for 
Italy,  but  was  met  by  Severus,  and  being  de-  197. 
feated  in  a  decifive  battle  between  Lyons  and  Afwnus! 
Trevoux,  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  The 
emperour,  after  infulting  his  body,  fent  his  head 
to  the  fenate  with  a  menacing  letter,  in  which  he 
reproached  them  with  a  predilection  for  a  rival 
whom  he  had  made  his  colleague.  Terrour 
then  appeared  to  him  preferable  to  that  refpedt 
which  equity  infpires  !  , 

This  fuccefs  was  followed  by  dreadful  execu-  Seven* 
tions.  Far  from  imitating  the  conduct  of  other  fdfup^o* 
victorious  generals,  and  burning  the  papers  of 
Albinus,  he  examined  them  with  the  utmoft  Cate,  flatters  thfi 
in  order  to  find  the  names  of  the  difaffe&ed.  and“thee 
Twenty  nine,  or  according  to  Spartian,  forty  foldier”' 
one  ferlators,  were  facrificed  to  his  fufpicions  and 
revenge;  and  perhaps  the  divine  honours  which 
he  caufed  to  be  paid  to  Commodus  were  a  ftill 
greater  outrage  againft  that  body.  But  at  the 
fame  time  he  fo  firmly  fecured  the  affections  of 
the  populace  and  the  foldiery  by  fbews,  profufe 
donatives,  and  the  unbounded  licentioufnefs  in 
which  he  indulged  them,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
return  into  Afia  to  oppofe  the  Parthians,  who  had 
put  themfelves  in  motion,  and  paffed  feveral  years 
in  that  country,  where  he  met  with  fome  fruitlefs 
fucceffes.  The  Arabians  obliged  him  twice  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Atra,  a  city  which  had  baffled 
the  arms  of  Trajan  ;  but  none  of  thefe  expedi¬ 
tions  furnifh  us  with  any  interefting  particulars. 

With  a  character  fimilar  to  that  of  Tiberius,  isg0vevM. 
lulpicious,  deceitful,  and  cruel,  Severus  fell  like  by^ut.iant 

as  I iberiua 
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had  been  by  him,  into  the  in  a  res  of  flattery,  and  had  another 
Stjanus.  Sejanus.  Plautian,  who,  as  well  as  the  empe- 
rour,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  had  gained  an  entire 
afcyndency  over  him,  and  mfolently  abufed  his 
power.  More  matter  of  the  ftate  than  his  fove- 
reign,  he  put  to  death  whom  he  pleafed,  enriched 
himfelf  by  rapine,  and  difplayed  all  the  haugh- 
tinefs,  all  the  arrogance  of  an  unprincipled  aban¬ 
doned  favourite.  An  officer  of  juftice  being  or¬ 
dered  by  the  emperour  to  bring  an  affair  before 
the  board,  replied — I  cannot,  without  an  order 
from  Plautian.  This  minifter  being  raifed  to  the 
higheft  honours,  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards,, 
and  conful,  married  his  daughter  to  Caracalla, 
eldett  fon  of  Severus,  and  who  already  bore  the 
title  of  Auguftus.  According  to  Dion  Caffius, 
an  eye  witnefs,  but  a  credulous  hiftorian,  and 
of  little  judgment,  though  a  fenator,  the  pref- 
ents  which  he  made  to  his  daughter  would  have 
been  fufficient  for  fifty  queens. 

Fan  ana  This  honourable  match  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death o!  this  rujn  .  p0  near  are  the  grandeurs  of  ambition  to 
the  precipice.  Caracalla  mortally,  hated  the 
minifter,  and  no  lefs  detefted  a  wife  who  had  been 
forced  upon  him ;  he  therefore  forged  an  accufa- 
tion  again  ft  Plautian,  and  found  means  to  make 
him  appear  guilty,  upon  which  the  emperour  fent 
for  his  favourite  3  and  gave  him  a  gentle  repri¬ 
mand.  The  other  attempted  to  juftify  himfelf, 
when  the  young  prince  attacked  him  in  a  fury, 
and  having  diiarmed  him,  caufed  him  to  be  put 
to  death  by  a  foldier  in  the  prefence  or  Severus. 
ao8.  By  this  aftion  we  may  judge  of  the  impetu- 
vidoUsdif-  ous  ancj  favage  difpofition  of  Caracalla,  between 
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whom  and  his  brother  Geta,  an  irreconcilable  the  emPe- 
hatred  had  fubfifted  from  their  tendered  years.  ca^LfiT'3 
Both  of  thefe  princes,  naturally  addicted  to  every  and  Geta# 
vice,  and  abandoned  to  all  the  excefifes  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  were  (till  more  corrupted  by  the  do- 
mefticks  of  the  court,  the  gladiators  and  players, 
who  were  their  only  companions.  Severus,  find¬ 
ing  his  remonftrances  fruitlefs,  and  being  even 
unable  to  gain  upon  them  by  punifhing  their 
corruptors,  which,  however,  was  a  ftep  he  took 
too  late,  conceived  hopes  of  reforming  them  by 
the  avocations  of  war.  The  northern  Britons  He  takes 
•having  invaded  the  Roman  province,  where  they  hhTi^o1* 
committed  great  ravages,  he  embraced  that  op-  Great  Brit- 
portunity  with  the  greater  ardour,  as  old  age  he  meets 
and  difeafe  had  not  weakened  his  love  of  glory, 
and  forced  his  way  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  ifland,  through  a  thoufand  difficulties,  con¬ 
tinually  haraffed  by  the  barbarians,  whom  he 
never  could  bring  to  a  general  engagement.  In 
this  expedition,  which,  though  it  coft  fifty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  gained  him  only  a  patch  of  land,  he 
a  little  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  province, 
and  built  a  new  wall  between  the  friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde ;  but  the  young  Auguftufes  (for  Geta 
had  likewife  obtained  that  title)  were  neither  lefs 
vicious  nor  lefs  enemies  to  each  other  than  before. 

While  the  emperour  was  concluding  a  treaty  He 
with  the  Britons,  Caracalla  advanced  in  fight  of  Caracal  la, 
the  two  armies  to  commit  a  parricide,  but  was  tempted  to 
Hopped  by  loud  cries ;  and  Severus  having  with-  hhnflnatc 
out  any  emotion  finished  the  affair  he  was  about, 
afterwards  fent  for  his  unnatural  fon  to  his  tent, 
ana  prefenting  him  with  a  fword  in  the  pre fence 

of 


of  Papinian,  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards, 
addreffed  him  in  the  following  words — “  If  you 
are  refolved  to  be  your  father* s  murderer,  ex- 
cc  e cute  your  defign  here ,  or  if  you  dare  not  Jhed 
<c  my  blood  with  your  own  hands ,  order  Papin - 
<c  ian  to  do  it.  Tou  are  his  emperour,  and  he 
<c  will  obey.”  However  this  pathetick  remon- 
{trance  had  little  effect  j  next  year  the  unfeeling 
monfter  formed  another  confpiracy  to  dethrone 
his  father,  who  punilhed  his  accomplices,  and 
again  fpared  his  fon. 

*n.  Severus,  who  at  that  time  laboured  under  a 
Se'verus.  fit  of  ficknefs,  could  not  bear  up  under  fuch  a 
weight  of  afflictions.  Finding  his  death  ap¬ 
proach,  he  exclaimed,  I  have  been  all ,  and  all  is 
nothing.  Having  called  for  the  urn  deftined  to 
receive  his  allies,  he  laid,  at  lignt  of  it,  ‘Thou  J halt 
inclofe  the  man  whom  the  world  could  not  contain . 
It  is  added,  that  having  made  his  children  read 
the  dying  words  of  Micipfa  to  his  fons  and  Ju- 
gurtha,  he  applied  to  himfelf  thefe  words — I 
leave  my  Jons  an  empire ,  powerful  if  they  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  weak  if  they  be  vicious .  Yet  Dion  makes 
Maxim  him  give  the  two  princes  a  maxim,  breathing 
^avetohhis  the  rnoft  violent  fpirit  of  tyranny— Enrich  the 
fons.  foldiers  ;  do  not  trouble  yourf elves  about  the  reft. 

This  emperour  who  died  at  York  in  the  fixty 
fixth  year  of  his  age,  was  a  man  of  great  abili¬ 
ties,  but  his  character  was  a  firange  mixture  of 
virtues  and  vices.  He  loved  learning,  and  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  life  in  Latin. 

Tertuiiian  Under  this  reign  Tertullian  com  poled  his 
*nthors.er  apology  for  the  Chriftians,  againft  whom  the  an¬ 
cient  laws  were  put  in  force.  “  We  fill  your 
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K<  cities,  your  towns,  your  Jenate,  your  armies,” 
fays  he,  e<  we  leave  you  only  your  temples  and 
“  theatres.”  ApalTage  which  puts  the  progrefs 
of  Chriftianity  out  of  all  doubt.  Diogenes  La¬ 
ertius,  Philoftratus,  Solon,  and  other  authors  of 
the  fame  time,  as  well  as  Athenasus,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Commodus,  Ihew  by  their 
writings  the  general  decay  of  good  tafte.  The  Decay  o£ 
period  was  arrived  when  genius,  deftitute  of  taftc‘ 
emulation  and  culture,  neglefted  the  good  mod¬ 
els,  and  fell  into  a  torpor  not  far  removed  from 
barbarifm. 


CARACALLA  and  GET  A. 

M  A  C  R  I  N  U  S. 


SEVERU S  being  delirous  to  admit  his  eld- 

eft  fon  to  a  fhare  of  the  empire,  who  was  ^Tccta 
known  by  the  name  of  Baffianus  made  him  reAnert0^ut 
change  it  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  deteft  one 
a  name  too  refpeftable  to  be  affociated  with  the  another* 
idea  of  a  tyrant,  and  therefore  the  nickname  of 
Caracalla,  is  preferved  in  hiftory.  '  Geta  at  firft 
reigned  jointly  with  his  brother,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  a  feeming  reconciliation,  their  mutual 
hatred  daily  increafed ;  and  they  were  conftantly 
laying  fnares  for  each  other,  till  at  laft  a  fcheme 
was  formed  of  dividing  the  empire,  which  proj¬ 
ect  we  fhall  fee  take  place  in  a  future  period. 

The  elder  was  to  have  reigned  in  the  Weft,  and 
the  younger  in  the  Eaft,  but  their  mother,  Julia, 
difiuaded  them  from  an  unpopular  innovation, 

which 
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which  yet  was  the  only  means  that  could  hawe 
prevented  fratricide. 

Caracalla  caufed  his  brother  to  be  affaffinated 
aSnates  even  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  and  flying 
his  brother.  to  ^  pretorian  camp,  pleaded  his  caufe  with  the 

army,  perfuading  them  that  what  he  had  done 
was  only  from  motives  of  felf  prefervation.  He 
bellowed  upon  them  an  immenfe  donative,  and 
was  proclaimed  foie  emperour.  Surrounded 
with  guards,  he  went  to  the  fenate,  where  he 
vindicated  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could,  and  con- 
fented  to  his  brother’s  apotheofis,  faying,  (as  we 
are  told  by  Spartian)  "That  fince  he  was  dead  he 
had  no  objection  to  his  being  made  a  god.  To  gain 
a  character  of  clemency,  he  caufed  all  the  ex¬ 
iles,  guilty  or  innocent,  to  be  recalled,  as  if  it 
had  been  poffible  to  efface  the  remembrance  of 
fo  many  inftances  of  heinous  wickednefs  which 
he  had  committed,  and  to  afifume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  clemency  after  giving  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  unfeeling  cruelty. 

The  publick  wras  foon  enabled  by  fails  to 
judge  of  the  reality  of  this  clemency  \  for  all  the 
friends  of  Geta  were  maflacred  ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  Dion,  twenty  thoufand  people  were  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  carnage.  Many  of  the  moft  iliuftrious 
fenators  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and 
among  the  reft  Papinian,  who  had  been  made 
captain  of  the  pretorian  guards  by  Severus, 
Papinian  was  fo  refpeiled  as  a  civilian,  that  by 
a  law  of  Valentinian  III.  his  opinion  was  to  be 
followed  in  cafe  the  judges  were  divided.  The 
emperour  had  required  of  him  to  make  an  apol¬ 
ogy  for  the  murder  of  Geta,  to  which  Papinian, 
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infpired  with  virtue  and  courage,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply— It  is  not  Jo  eafy  to  juftify  parricide 
as  to  commit  it ;  and  it  is  a  fecond  parricide  to  de¬ 
fame  an  innocent  per  Jon  after  depriving  him  of  life . 

A  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  grandfon 
Pompeianus,  the  fon  of  Pertinax,  and  a  coufin 
german  of  Caracalla,  were  reckoned  among  the 
viftims  of  this  cruel  tyrant. 

After  this  we  need  not  be  furprifed  at  any  ex-  He  u  indif. 
cefs  committed  by  Caracalla.  The  debafing  of  ^fe^tatbh°cut 
the  coin,  rapines,  and  extortions  of  all  kinds,  army, 
were  but  venial  trefpaffes,  when  compared  with 
the  horrid  enormities  of  this  reign.  The  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  people  was  devoted  to  the  foldiers,  for 
they  were  the  tyrant’s  only  fupport.  His  mother 
reprefenting  to  him  one  day  that  he  had  exhauft- 
ed  every  means  of  getting  money— While  I  have 
this ,  replied  he,  laying  his  hand  on  his  fword,  1  » 

fhall  not  want  money .  He  granted  the  privileges  R;ghts  of 
of  the  city  to  ail  the  fubiefts  of  the  empire,  be-  citizenship 
caufe  the  citizens  paid  taxes  to  which  the  others  aiithefub- 
were  not  fubjecc  5  and  by  this  means  the  Roman  imp^the 
people  were  confounded  with  all  the  worthlefs 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  to  grati¬ 
fy  the  fordid  intereft  of  the  emperour. 

The  .  military  expeditions  of  Caracalla  only  Fooii/hex- 
ferve  as  proofs  of  his  madnefs.  He  had  fuch  an  caracalla.0* 
enthufiaftick  regard  for  the  memory  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  Macedonian  phal¬ 
anx,  and  perfecuted  the  peripateticks  out  of 
hatred  to  Ariftotle,  whom  he  ridiculoufiy  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  death  of  that  hero. 

He  fancied  that  by  running  over  a  number  of  the 
provinces,  not  as  a  general,  but  as  a  foldier,  or 

rather 
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rather  by  affecting  a  military  life,  he  was  treading 
the  fteps  of  Alexander.  He  was  dreaded  and  de- 
fpifed  by  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  the  people  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  who  were  witneffes  of  his  cruel¬ 
ty  and  cowardice.  He  purchafed  a  peace  with 
the  Germans,  and  learnt  from  the  Gauls  to  wear  a 
habit  called  Caracalla^ from  whence  his  name  was 
derived.  He  alfumed  the  furname  of  Parthicus, 
without  having  conquered,  or  even  feen  the  Par- 
thians.  He  treacheroufly  maflacred  the  people 
of  Alexandria  in  revenge  for  a  piece  of  raillery. 
The  new  Alexander  was  in  every  thing  Caracalla. 

He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus,  captain  of 
the  pretorian  guards,  a  native  of  Mauritania, 
who  by  afliduity  and  application  had  raifed  him- 
felf  from  obfcurity.  Macrinus  faw  his  danger, 
and  prevented  it  by  affaffinating  the  emperour. 
Concealing  his  guilt,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  army,  and  was  very  foon  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  fenate.  Caracalla  was  equally 
abhorred  by  the  citizens,  and  beloved  by  the  fol- 
diers,  upon  whom  he  lavilhed  all  his  treafures. 
To  foften  their  regret  for  the  lofs,  Macrinus 
caufed  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods.  Dei¬ 
fying  monfters  was  no  longer  a  novelty  ! 

The  ufurper  did  not  long  continue  to  enjoy 
his  good  fortune.  On  the  one  hand,  he  made 
himfelf  contemptible  by  bellowing  immenfe 
fums  upon  Artabanes  king  of  Parthia,  and  giv¬ 
ing  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  pleafures  of  Anti¬ 
och  :  On  the  other,  he  rendered  himfelf  odious, 
from  affedbing  to  conceal  the  meannels  of  his  ori¬ 
gin  by  pride  and  infolence.  In  a  word,  he  could 

not  fatisfy  the  foldiers,  who  had  been  accuftom- 
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ed  to  receive  immenfe  fums  of  money  as  gifts 
from  the  emperour,  and  who  obeyed  him  only 
upon  that  condition.  It  was  become  an  irre¬ 
mediable  evil,  for  they  had  been  long  convinced 
that  with  the  fword  they  could  do  every  thing, 
but  nothing  without  it. 

Masfa,  an  ambitious  woman,  filler  of  the  wife  21g. 
of  Severus,  occafioned  the  revolution.  She  in- 
troduced  her  grandfon,  the  young  Heliogabalus,  grandfon 
prieft  of  the  Sun,  and  a  relation  of  Caracalla. 

She  was  not  afhamed  to  report  that  Heliogabalus  Proclaimed 
was  the  fruit  of  her  daughter's  adultery  with  that 
emperour;  and  by  her  liberalities  gained  over  one 
of  the  legions  that  was  encamped  near  Emefa  in 
Phoenicia,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Heliogabalus 
was  received  and  proclaimed  by  this  legion  ;  and 
the  troops  fent  by  Macrinus  to  oppofe  the  rebels 
joined  them.  Macrinus  himfelf  was  defeated 
after  having  declared  his  rival  the  enemy  of  the 
publick.  He  efcaped  from  Antioch,  and  after¬ 
wards  flying  acrofs  Afia  Minor  was  taken  and 
put  to  death.  A  fcheme  of  reforming  the  army 
drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  foldiers. 


HELIOGABALUS. 

CALIGULA,  Nero  and  Domitian  feem  aiS# 
to  have  revived  in  a  youth  of  fourteen ;  or  Heiiogaba- 
rather  Heliogabalus  afcended  the  throne  to  ex-  fter.am°n~ 
ceed  them  all.  In  his  letter  to  the  fenate,  he  af- 
fumed  all  the  titles  of  fovereign  authority,  which 
till  then  had  never  been  done  even  by  the  tyrants, 

without 
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without  a  decree  of  that  body.  He  proclaimed 
himfelf  the  imitator  of  Auguftus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  while  his  head  was  filled  only  with, 
follies,  and  his  heart  was  a  mixture  of  infamous 
wickednefs  and  meannefs. 

Before  he  quitted  Afia,  not  fatisfied  with  put¬ 
ting  to  death  the  mod  illuftrious  adherents  of 
Macrinus,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  his  gov- 
ernour  Gannys,  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  fuc cels ;  and  placed  all  his  confidence  in 
Eutychien,  a  worthless  buffoon,  upon  whofe  head 
he  heaped  the  firft  honours  of  the  ftate.  Look¬ 
ing  with  contempt  upon  the  Roman  garb,  he 
fubftituted  filk  and  embroidery  in  its  dead,  and 
whatever  effeminate  luxury  could  conceive  that 
was  magnificent  and  voluptuous.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Rome  he  introduced  his  grandmother 
Maefa  into  the  fenate,  where  fhe  voted  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  :  A  Angular  example  in  this  hiftory.  He  in- 
ftituted  a  female  fenate  to  judge  of  fafhions,  car¬ 
riages,  and  fuch  trifles.  Every  year  he  changed 
his  wife  :  He  perfonated  a  woman,  and  was 
married  to  a  flave,  to  whom  he  refigned  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  publickly  plunged  into  fuch  horrid 
debauchery  as  is  too  fhocking  to  mention.  If 
hiftorians  have  greatly  exaggerated,  fuch  exag¬ 
gerations  could  only  have  been  made  of  a  monfter. 

A  mad  fuperftition  completed  the  meafure  of 
his  abominable  exceffes ;  and  the  profane  Helio- 
gabalus  ftript  all  the  temples  in  favour  of  the 
Syrian  god,  to  whom  he  was  high  prieft,  with  an 
intention  to  introduce  the  worfhip  of  that  deity 
inflead  of  Jupiter  himfelf.  He  caufed  the  ftatue 
of  a  gocldefs  to  be  brought  from  Carthage  to 
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marry  her  to  his  god ;  and  the  nuptials  cold  him 
an  immenfe  fum.  It  is  faid  that  he  facrificed 
children  to  his  favourite  divinity  ;  that  in  hon¬ 
our  of  him  he  fubmitted  to  circumcifion,  and 
thought  the  office  of  high  prieft  to  him  the  great- 
eft  poffible  dignity  ;  in  one  word,  from  his  fan- 
taftical  fuperftition,  he  was  looked  upon  by  fome 
people  as  ridiculous,  by  others  as  facrilegious. 

As  it  was  forefeen  that  his  reign  could  not  be  .-22>. 
of  long  duration,  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  finateV,  a‘ 
his  coufin  Alexianus,  known  by  the  name  of 
Alexander  Severus.  The  new  Ctefar  was  very 
foon  the  objeft  of  his  furious  malice,  and  he  made 
feveral  attempts  to  afiaffinate  him  :  But  the  pre- 
torian  guards  revolted  in  favour  of  Alexander, 
and  put  to  death  Heliogabalus,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  together  with  his  mother  Soemis.  He 
was  the  thirteenth  emperour  that  died  a  violent 
death,  and  moft  of  his  fucceffors  ended  their 
days  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  however  ambition 
frill  continued  to  afpire  to  the  fame  honours,  and 
tyranny  to  provoke  human  vengeance.  We  fee 
defpotifm  prevail  in  Turkey  in  thefe  days,  but 
we  fee  no  inftances  of  iuch  dreadful  reigns.  The 
Turks  pay  a  regard  to  morals,  but  the" generali¬ 
ty  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  paid  none.  We 
cannot  too  much  infift  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
chief  caufes  of  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  nations. 
Whoever  has  a  >regard  for  his  children  or  his 
country,  mull:  be  fenfible  that  virtue  ought  to 
be  the  principal  objeft  of  his  attention.  May 
governments  learn  from  hiftory  that  to  have 
iubjects  worthy  of  ferving  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  men  mutt  be  made  virtuous. 
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ALEXANDER,  who  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  from  his  youth  and  the  pof- 
ieffion  of  the  imperial  throne,  was  more  than 
commonly  expofed  to  fedudlion  ;  but  an  excel¬ 
lent  difpofition  carefully  improved,  can  profit 
even  by  vicious  examples  and  become  more 
zealoufly  attached  to  a  life  of  virtue.  His 
grandmother  Maefa,  and  Mamea,  his  mother, 
preferved  him  from  the  fnares  of  flattery,  by 
keeping  improper  fociety  at  a  diftance.  They 
formed  a  council  for  him,  confifting  of  fixteen 
refpectable  lenators,  among  whom  were  the  fa¬ 
mous  civilians  Ulpianus  and  Paulus.  The  laws 
were  at  lafl  to  refume  their  authority,  or  rather 
only  to  have  that  appearance,  for  they  do  not 
really  govern  but  when  they  have  pofifefiion  of 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Juftice  and  mercy,  moderation  and  fteadinefs, 
liberality  and  economy,  zeal  and  prudence,  with 
all  the  virtues  of  good  princes,  were  to  be  found 
in  Alexander’s  government.  It  is  enough  to  fay, 
that  he  had  that  maxim  continually  before  his 
eyes  which  the  Chriftian  religion  has  rendered 
facred — Do  unto  others  that  which  thou  wculdeft 
they  Jhould  do  unto  thee . 

His  giving  the  captains  of  the  pretorian  guards 
a  place  in  the  fenate  was  certainly  impolitick,  for 
by  that  means  their  office,  which  had  already 
too  great  influence,  added  the  civil  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  powTer,  and  they  became  judges  in  the  moft 

important  caufes  either  in  the  name  of  the  prince^ 

or 
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or  conjointly  with  him.  This  change  was  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  fenators  from  beingjudged  by 
knights  ;  and  the  great  merit  of  Ulpianus,  who 
was  at  that  time  captain,  made  the  emperour 
lofe  fight  of  what  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  fame  power  devolving  upon  his  fucceflors. 

A  habit  of  unbridled  licentioufnels  had  put  Licentlouf- 
an  end  to  all  fubordination  in  the  pretorian  pritorfa'n* 
guards,  and  every  attempt  to  reftore  difcipline  &uards* 
occafioned  a  mutiny.  Ulpianus,  the  friend  and 
minifter  of  Alexander,  was  killed  in  one  of  thefe 
feditions.  Dion  the  hiltorian,  who  commanded 
in  Pannonia,  from  his  zeal  to  effeft  a  reforma¬ 
tion,  became  the  next  objeft  of  their  hatred  ;  and 
they  had  the  infolence  to  demand  his  head  :  But 
this  infult  only  ferved  to  procure  him  new  hon¬ 
ours.  The  emperour  made  him  his  colleague 
in  the  confullhip,  but  at  the  fame  time  advifed 
him  to  withdraw,  upon  which  he  retired  to  his 
native  country  Bithynia.  So  much  was  govern¬ 
ment  fettered  by  military  licentioufnefs. 

A  very  important  revolution,  in  which  Rome  Artaxer** 
was  deeply  interefted,  took  place  about  this  time, 
and  greatly  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  ^ 
Eaft.  The  Parthian  empire,  which  had  been 
eftablifhed  by  Arfaces  in  the  year  of  Rome  502, 
notwithftanding  the  violent  fhocks  which  it  had 
fuftained  from  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  (till 
preferved  its  independence,  and  the  Parthians 
might  boaft  their  being  invincible  ;  but  they  fud-  Tllf,Parhi 
denly  difappeared  as  if  they  had  been  fwallowed  ans  difap*- 
up  by  another  power.  Artaxerxes,  a  Perfian  hero,  pear‘ 
animated  with  the  ancient  glory  of  his  country, 
and  ambitious  to  reftore  the  throne  of  Cyrus  to 
its  former  fplendour,  revolted  againft  Artabanes, 
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the  lad  king  of  Parthia,  gained  three  victories, 
and  at  laft  killed  him.  He  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  empire  of  Arfaces,  which  had  fublifted  for 
more  than  four  hundred  and  feventy  five  years, 
and  contained  at  that  time  eighteen  kingdoms  or 
large  provinces  :  The  Perfian  name  once  more 
emerged  from  that  obfeurity  into  which  it  had 
been  plunged  by  the  viciffitude  of  human  affairs, 
after  having  fhone  confpicuous  for  ages.  Is  not 
this  eafdy  accounted  for  by  faying  that  the  Per- 
fians  were  only  the  fame  people  with  the  Par- 
thians,  that  their  courage  had  been  whetted  by 
their  wars  with  Rome,  and  at  the  utmoft  it  was 
fcarce  any  thing  but  a  change  of  name  ? 

Artaxerxes,  elated  with  power  and  fuccefs, 
undertook  to  make  war  againft  the  Romans. 
He  claimed  Mefopotamia,  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor 
to  the  Egean  fea,  as  the  conquefts  of  Cyrus  and 
appendages  of  the  Perfian  empire.  It  is  furprif- 
ing  to  fee  titles  which  had  been  forgotten  for 
ages  revived  upon  fuch  pretenfions ;  but  every 
title  is  fufficient  in  the  eyes  of  ambitious  con¬ 
querors.  Though  they  are  ingenious  in  finding 
pretences,  is  not  their  real  right  reitea  upon 
force  ?  The  Romans  fcarcely  knew  a  better 
founded  title ;  and  at  laft  the  fame  fcourge  which 
they  had  employed  againft  fo  many  nations,  w  as 
turned  againft  themfelves. 

Alexander  marched  againft  tne  Perfians,  and 
one  of  his  legions  having  mutinied,  he  had  the 
courage  to  break  them  for  an  example  to  the ' 
reft.— Citizens,  cried  he,  lay  downy  cur  arms  and 
retire.  The  mutineers  obeyed,  but  in  a  fhort 
time  the  legion  was  reftored.  Attentive  to  pre- 

ferve  difeipline,  he  always  mixed  clemency  and 
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mildnefs  with  its  necefiary  fe verities.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  univerlal  degeneracy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  that  time,  his  conduct  could  not  have 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

According  to  Herodian  and  all  the  Eaftern  contradic- 
writers,  Alexander  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
Perfians,  while  Lampridius  fays,  that  he  gained  different 
a  complete  viftory.  This  writer  mentions  a  hlftonanSft 
fpeech  of  the  emperour  to  the  fenate,  in  which 
he  tells  them,  that  the  enemy  had  feven  hun¬ 
dred  elephants,  eighteen  hundred  chariots  arm¬ 
ed  with  fcythes,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
horfe,  befides  other  troops,  and  that  the  whole 
were  cut  in  pieces.  He  declares  that  he  extract¬ 
ed  this  fpeech  from  the  regifters  of  the  fenate* 
Notwithstanding  the  contrary  evidences,  he  is 
generally  believed  upon  his  word.  But  Lam¬ 
pridius,  Herodian,  Capitolinus,  Eutropius  and  in 
general  all  the  writers  of  the  auguft  hiftory  are  fo 
full  of  blunders,  contradictions,  and  falfehoods, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  rely  upon  any  of  them  ; 
and  the  prefent  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the 
uncertainty  into  which  we  are  frequently  thrown 
Jby  bad  hiftorians. 

The  Germans  having  begun  to  lay  watte  the  War  hi 
country  of  Gaul,  the  emperour  returned  to  GermanJf4 
Rome  $  and  after  triumphing  over  the  Perfians 
fet  out  for  Germany.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  unfortunate  expedition,  he  experienced  what 
a  flender  influence  virtue  has  over  the  minds  of 
foldiers  who  are  averfe  from  difcipline  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  feditious  cabals. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  was  235. 
Maxim  in,  born  in  Thrace,  of  Gothick  defcent :  ^hkk 
He  had  been  a  lhepherd  in  his  youth,  but  turned  ori&in> 
Vol.II.  T  '  foldier * 
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foldier  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  tribune  by  Heliogabalus.  Alex¬ 
ander  employed  him  to  difcipline  the  new  troops 
that  joined  him  from  Pannonia.  His  gigantick 
iize,  prodigious  ftrength,  courage,  aflkluity, 
and  attention  to  military  duties,  altogether  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  rife.  This  barbarian  (he  ftill  de- 
lerves  the  appellation)  even  dared  to  afpire  to  the 
throne;  fomented  that  fpirit  of  revolt  with  which 
the  foldiers  were  always  animated  ;  reprefented 
Alexander  as  a  prince  void  of  lpint,  under  fe¬ 
male  dominion,  for  his  mother  never  left  hirti;  . 
incited  their  thirft  for  thofe  donatives  which  al¬ 
ways  attended  the  accellion  of  a  new  empcrour ; 
and  at  lad  by  their  means  committed  an  execrable 
’  parricide.  The  virtuous  Alexander  was  murder¬ 
ed  when  he  was  only  twenty  fix  years  of  age. 

That  veneration  which  Alexander  Ihewed  for 
creat  men  of  every  kind  (a  certain  proof  of 
merit)  was  fuch,  that  there  was  a  fort  of  adora¬ 
tion  paid  to  them  in  his  palace.  Jelus  Chrift  was 
honoured  there  among  the  lages,  but  he  likewne 
affociated  with  him  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  One 
of  his  principal  cares  was  never  to  bellow  hon¬ 
ours  upon  any  but  fuch  as  ne  efteemed  deferving. 
And  to  fell  them  he  thought  deteftable.— Who¬ 
ever  pur  chafes,  faid  he,  muft  likewifefell ;  and  we 
cannot  punifh  any  one  for  Jelling,  after  having  giv¬ 
en  him  leave  to  purchafe.  Notwithstanding  his 
clemency,  he  did  not  fpare  robbers  of  the  pub- 
lick,  extortioners,  nor  that  kind  of  court  thieves 
who  were  called  fellers  of fmoke .  Thefe  lalt  car 
ried  on  a  traffick  of  their  real  or  pretended  credit, 
and  extorted  money  fometimes  by  the  hope  ot 
favours  and  fometimes  by  a  dread  of  ill  offices. 


We  now  approach  that  unhappy  period  when  They  fink 
the  human  mind,  without  cultivation,  without  iance?n°~ 
judgment,  and  deprived  of  the  light  of  fcience, 
will  feem  to  be  likewife  deprived  of  reafon.  The 
laws  ready  to  fink  into  a  chaos,  every  thing  de¬ 
cided  by  the  fword,  and  barbarity  increafed  by 
the  fuccels  of  barbarians.  The  great  civilians  Laft  civil, 
difappeared.  After  Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paulus,  ians‘ 
and  Modeftinus  the  difciple  of  Ulpian,  jurif- 
prudence  with  philofophy  and  all  reliflh  for 
[earning  was  eclipfed.  k  Dion  Caftius  is  the  laft  DionCaffiut 
tolerable  hiftorian  of  that  time,  if  we  may  give  Snus*lphl’ 
the  title  of  hiftorian  to  a  man  of  a  credulous, 
fuperllitious  temper,  who  mixes  abfurd  fi&ions 
with  fa£ts,  which  he  corrupts.  A  great  part  of 
his  hiftory  is  loft,  which  has  been  fupplied  by 
bis  epitomifer  Xiphilinus,  a  writer  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  century,  but  (till  more  ignorant  than  Dion* 

We  fhall  give  a  hafty  fketch  of  whatever  can 
3e  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  of 
gnorance  and  confufion. 


Succefors  of  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS, 
to  the  Accefion  of  AURELIAN. 

FN  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  following  the  death  Dreadful 
IL  of  Alexander,  there  are  reckoned  more  than 
if ty  C^fars,  who  with  that  title,  either  lawful  Or  fi^y  years. 
Turped,  made  their  appearance  to  contend  for 
he  imperial  throne.  Proclaimed,  and  then  '  ** 
nurdered  bv  their  loldiers,  they  were  the  fport 
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of  fortune  and  of  cruelty.  "What  was  called 
the  Roman  empire  at  that  time,  as  Montefquieu 
obferves,  was,  “  a  kind  of  irregular  republick ,  al- 
«  wo/?  Juch  as  the  ariftocracy  of  Algiers,  where 
the  fupreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  mil¬ 
itary,  they  make  or  unmake  at  their  pleafure  a 
chief  magijlrate,  whom  they  call  the  Dey  ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule, 
«  that  in  fome  refpeEts  military  governments  are 
'  “  rather  republican  than  monarchical The 
government  eftablilhed  by  Auguftus  being 
founded  folely  on  military  power,  could  not  fail 
to  degenerate  in  like  manner,  when  the  army, 
being  corrupted,  had  learnt  that  they  were  maf- 
ters  of  the  empire.  Let  us  always  endeavour  to 
trace  great  revolutions  from  their  fource. 
a35.  Maximin  being  proclaimed  by  the  army,  and 

fccafioned  acknowledged  by  the  fenate,  who  could  do 
by  the  ty-  nothing  to  oppofe  him,  carried  to  the  throne  all 
iannv  ot  the  natural  barbarity  of  his  temper,  ftili  more 
irritated  by  feeing  that  the  people  remembered 
the  lownefs  of  his  origin ;  and  his  cruelties  were 
immediately  followed  by  confpiracies.  Part  of 
the  army  named  another  emperour,  who  was  af- 
faffinated  a  few  days  after.  After  fome  .victo¬ 
ries  gained  over  the  Germans,  the  Daci,  and 
Sarmatians,  his  tyranny  became  more  violent  j 
the  nobles  were  maffacred,  and  the  people  op- 

prefled  without  mercy. 

At  1  aft  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Africa. 
Gprdian,  proconful  of  that  province,  a  man 
of  illuftrious  birth,  rich,  and  univerfally  belov¬ 
ed,  was  there  proclaimed  joint  emperour  with 

his  fon.  The  election  was  confirmed  at  Rome, 
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and  Maximin  declared  a  publick  enemy  by  the 
fenate$  but  the  governour  of  Numidia,  who  was 
an  enemy  of  the  Gordians,  attacked  and  deftroy- 
ed  them. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  appointed  to 
fucceed  them  by  the  fenate,  and  the  young  Gor¬ 
dian  was  added,  as  Casfar,  by  the  people.  Max¬ 
imin,  breathing  revenge,  drew  near  Italy  ;  but, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Aquileia, 
he  and  his  fon  were  murdered  by  the  pretorian 
guards.  He  was  commonly  called  a  Bufiris,  or 
a  Cyclop  ;  but  thefe  odious  names  did  not  fuffi- 
ciently  exprefs  the  hatred  infpired  by  his  tyranny. 

An  equitable  government  began  to  leffen  the 
publick  calamities,  but  the  pretorian  guards  very 
foon  blafted  thefe  hopes.  Provoked  at  feeing 
emperours  who  were  not  of  their  creation,  and 
dreading  the  punifhment  they  deferved,  they 
rufhed  into  the  palace,  while  the  people  were  at 
the  games,  and  feizing  Maximus  and  Balbinus, 
dragged  them  through  the  ftreets,  while  they 
loaded  them  with  blows  and  infults,  and  at  laft 
put  them  to  death  with  the  greateft  barbarity. 
The  emperour’s  guards,  or  rather  the  mafters  of 
the  empire,  no  longer  performed  any  other  ex¬ 
ploits. 

To  preferve  themfelves  from  being  punifhed, 
they  carried  off  to  their  camp  young  Gordian  II  I. 
then  thirteen  years  of  age,  an  amiable  prince, 
who  was  readily  acknowledged  both  by  fenate 
and  people.  Eunuchs,  and  felf  interefted  court¬ 
iers,  who  at  firft  governed  in  his  name,  would 
have  brought  upon  him  the  popular  hatred  by 
their  adls  of  injuftice,  if  he  had  not  chofen  an 
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able  virtuous  minifter  in  the  perfon  of  Myfithe- 
us,  the  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards,  whofe 
daughter  he  married.  In  the  mean  time,  Sapor, 
Sapor  >e-  the  fucceflbr  of  Artaxerxes,  who  inherited  his 
^rhe  death  power,  and  refolved  to  profecute  his  great  de- 
theuVi11'  figns,  kindled  the  war  in  the  Eaft,  and  feized 
Mefopotamia.  >  Gordian  fet  out  to  attack  him, 
and  having  repulfed  him,  retook  Nifibis,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  country  ;  but 
having  loft  Myfitheus,  the  author  of  his  fuccefs, 
he  chofe  in  his  room  Philip,  a  treacherous  am¬ 
bitious  Arab,  of  the  loweft  extradlion,  who  like 
Maximin,  did  not  hefitate  to  raife  himfelf  by  a 
moft  atrocious  crime. 

244.  The  new  captain  of  the  pretorian  guards  was 

tain'ot  the"  not  alhamed  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  his  benefac- 
prctorian  torj  ancj  withheld  the  provifions  of  the  army  on 

feizes  the  purpole  to  ftir  up  a  mutiny.  By  infinuating 
cmplrs*  that  it  was  the  emperour’s  fault,  and  that  he  was 
incapable  of  governing,  he  wrought  fo  far  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  obliged  Gor¬ 
dian  to  receive  him  as  a  colleague  and  tutor, 
after  which  he  completed  his  treachery  oy  caul- 
ing  Gordian  to  be  fecretly  murdered,  and  then 
pretended  to  refpcd  his  <  1  i  e  rn  y  i  (  ^ 

Pecius  em-  One  crime  always  leads  to  another.  Philip 
Knip  kill-  was  fcarcely  got  back  to  Rome,  after  having  con- 
cd*  eluded  a  peace  with  Sapor,  and  thought  himfelf 

firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  when  the  armies  in 
Syria  and  Masfia  chofe  two  emperours,  Jotapian 
and  Marinus,  both  of  whom  very  foon  became 
the  vidims  of  their  ambition.  The  legions  in 
Pannonia  and  IVlaefia  next  proclaimed  Decius, 
who  immediately  fet  out  to  attack  his  rival, 

when  Philip  and  his  fon  were  both  killed  in  an 

action 
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action  near  Verona.  Ecclefiaftical  writers  al¬ 
lege  that  he  was  a  Chriftian,  but  it  is  of  little  con- 
fequence  to  religion  whether  it  remain  in  doubt 
or  be  proved  :  It  is  of  greater  importance  to 
morals  to  obferve  that  Philip  puniflied  with  fe- 
verity  whoever  were  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes. 

They  were  fo  publick,  and  fo  frequent  in  Rome, 
that  Alexander  durft  not  prohibit  them.  A  tax 
was  paid  into  the  treafury  for  the  privilege  of 
indulging  in  fuch  fhameful  proftitutions. 

Decius  was  remarkable  for  the  perfecution  of  t49. 
the  church  during  his  reign.  The  Chriftians  geoth! 
have  reprefented  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  Pa-  Danube, 
oans  as  a  prince  deferving  the  higheft  encomi¬ 
ums.  An  irruption  of  the  Goths,  a  people  whom 
we  fhall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  mention-  Decius* 
ing  *,  obliged  him  to  arm.  Prifcus,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  emperour’s  brother,  joined 
thefe  barbarians,  and  loft  his  life  in  attempting 
to  ufurp  the  empire.  Gallus,  with  fimilar  views 
of  ambition,  led  Decius  into  ail  ambuicade, 
where  he  was  killed  by  the  Goths  after  a  reign 
of  two  years. 

Gallus  in  his  turn  was  killed  by  his  foldiers  civil  wars, 
fighting  agrainft  Emilianus,  who  contended  with 

Ct  O  * 

him  for  the  empire.  Emilianus  fell  in  the  fame 
manner,  marching  againft  his  competitor  Vale¬ 
rian,  who  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  a  worthy 
man,  and  a  good  magiftrate,  but  became  2  very 
weak  emperour.  The  barbarians  on  all  Tides  irruptions 
poured  upon  the  provinces,  which  were  too  much  baUans^" 

expofed 

*  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  Goths  and  other  barba¬ 
rous  conquerors,  when  their  incurfions  have  more  impor¬ 
tant  consequences,  and  when  they  are  upon  the  point  of 
eftablifhing  themfelves  in  the  empire* 
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expofed  to  their  attempts  from  what  they  had 
iuffered  by  civil  wars,  the  marching  of  armies, 
and  the  confufion  which  naturally  followed  fuch 
frequent  changes  of  fovereigns.  Valerian’s  gen¬ 
erals  gained  feveral  vidtories  over  them  in  Gaul 
and  Illyria  ;  but  fwrarms  of  Scythians  laid  wafte 
Afia  Minor,  and  took  Trebizond,  Chalcedon, 
Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Sapor  at  the  fame  time 
gained  iome  conquefts  and  even  pillaged  Anti¬ 
och.  The  emperour  marched  into  that  country, 
and  having  loft  a  battle,  fued  for  a  peace.  He 
went  to  negotiate  in  perfon  with  Sapor  without 
having  taken  any  precaution,  and  being  made 
prilbner,  was  treated  as  a  flave  till  his  death,  af¬ 
ter  a  captivity  of  at  leaft  three  years. 

The  noblenefs  of  his  fentiments  fhines  forth 
in  one  inftance,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned, 
the  rather  that  for  a  long  time  we  fcarcely  fee 
any  veftige  of  virtue.  He  had  nominated  the 
famous  general  Aurelian  to  be  conful,  who  being 
poor,  and  not  in  circumftances  to  treat  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  games  and  to  defray  the  cuftomary  ex- 
penfes  of  that  office,  Valerian  commanded  that 
they  ffiould  be  paid  out  of  the  publick  treafure, 
and  wrote  the  order  in  the  following  terms — 
IV e  have  named  Aurelian  conful.  By  his  poverty 
he  is  great ,  greater  than  any  other  ;  but  as  he  is 
not  in  a  fituation  to  fupport  the  expenje ,  you  Jhall 
give  him ,  (Ac.  Admirable  expreffions,  but  of  no 
effedt  in  a  corrupt  age  ! 

Gallienus,  the  fon  of  Valerian,  being  chofen 
emperour,  far  from  being  defirous  of  the  honour 
of  revenging  the  ill  treatment  of  his  father,  and 
freeing  him  from  prifon,  ran  into  every  excefs 
of  debauchery,  while  plague,  wars,  famine,  re¬ 
bellions, 
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bellions,  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  other  dread¬ 
ful  calamities  fet  the  empire  in  combuftion. 

The  tranfadtions  of  this  reign  form  a  diiinal 
chaos  upon  which  it  would  be  fruitlefs  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  any  lights  :  It  was  nothing  but 
a  continuation  of  ravages  by  the  barbarians,  and 
infurredtions  of  the  army. 

A  crowd  of  rebels  affumed  the  title  of  empe-  Emperours 
rours.  Trebellius  reckons  no  lefs  than  thirty,  proclaimed 
but  Crevier  reduces  them  to  eighteen,  1 olthu-  number, 
mus,  who  reigned  feven  years  in  Gaul,  with  all  1 
the  qualities  of  a  great  prince,  deferves  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft  ;  he  repulfed  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  according  to  cuftom  was  murdered 
by  his  foldiers. 

Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  or  chief  of  a  Odenatus 
tribe  of  Saracens,  was  ftill  more  famous.  That  Zeno'# 
hero,  attached  to  the  emperour  and  defpifed  by 
Sapor,  continued  without  remiflion  to  fight 
againft  the  Perfians,  and  carried  the  terrour  of 
his  arms  even  to  their  capital  Ctefiphon  in  Af- 
fyria.  Gallienus  created  him  Augtiftus,  a  title  of 
which  he  fhared  the  honours  with  his  wife  the 
famous  Zenobia  :  But  he  unhappily  fell  a  fac- 
rifice  to  domeftick  treachery,  in  which  Zeno¬ 
bia  was  fufpefted  of  having  a£ted  a  part.  She 
governed  as  queen  of  the  Eafty  in  the  name  of  her 
children,  affuming  all  the  badges  of  imperial 
dignity,  and  exercifing  the  authority,  but  with¬ 
out  being  recognized  by  Gallienus. 

Gallienus  was  at  that  time  in  Illyria  oppofing  26s. 
the  barbarians,  when  Aureolus,  a  Dacian,  a  ^ffinated 
worthlefs  infolent  man,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  emperour  in  Italy,  and  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn,  Marcian  and  Claudius,  two  brave  officers 

with 
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with  whom  he  left  the  command  of  the  army, 
repulfed  the  Goths  or  Scythians ;  for  they  are 
equally  well  known  by  either  name,  and  Having 
rejoined  Gallienus,  they  confpired  againft  him, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  affaffinated.  He  rendered 
himfelf  fo  execrable  by  his  cruelty  and  debauch¬ 
ery  that  he  was  loaded  with  curfes  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  though  at  the  fame  time  his  murderers 
thought  proper  to  procure  him  the  apotheofis. 
Intoxicated  with  infamous  pleafures  and  totally 
infenfible  to  every  thing  elfe,  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Egyptians  had  revolted,  he 
coldly  replied — Very  well ,  cannot  we  live  with¬ 
out  the  linen  of  Egypt  ?  and  being  told  that 
Gaul  was  likewife  loll — Is  the  republick  loft  be - 
caufe  we  can  have  no  more  ftuffs  of  Arras  ? 

He  reduced  The  fenators  in  particular  were  offended  with 
Sthedudes  him  for  having  prohibited  them  from  all  military 
of magiftra-  authority  :  An  unexampled  innovation.  How¬ 
ever  they  were  accuftomed  to  prefer  the  peaceful 
duties  of  the  magiftracy  to  the  dangers  infepara- 
ble  from  a  military  life  :  And  here  begins  the 
diftindtion  between  the  robe  and  the  fword, 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  A  dread  of 
the  fenators  having  too  great  an  influence  in  the 
army  occafloned  this  change  j  but  adventurers, 
robbers,  and  barbarians  daily  made  themfelves 
emperours. 

Claudius  by  the  ufe  he  made  of  power  fhewed 
that  he  was  worthy  of  the  fovereignty,  and  if  his 
reign  had  not  been  too  fhort  he  might  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Trajan.  Aureolus,  who  maintained 
his  power  in  Milan,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which 
not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  ventured  an  engage¬ 
ment,  and  was  killed.  Tetricus  had  pofldiioa 
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of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  and  the  emperour 
was  prevented  from  turning  his  arms  againft  him 
by  a  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Goths. — The  war  irruption  of 
againft  Tetricusy  faid  he  nobly,  only  concerns  mey  LtoEuropc 
and  the  other  is  the  war  of  the  ft  ate.  Above  three 

hundred  thoufand  of  thefe  barbarians  having 
made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fettle  in  Afia,  had 
crofted  the  Hellefpont  and  laid  fiege  to  Thefla- 
lonica.  According  to  Zonaras,  a  body  of  their  T 
troops  took  poflefiion  of  Athens,  and  intended  to  theCAthe- 
burn  all  the  books  in  that  place,  but  were  dif-  bioks.their 
fuaded  by  one  of  their  number,  from  a  reflection 
which  is  more  folid  than  may  appear  at  firft  fight, 
though  in  fome  refpeCts  falfe  :  He  alleged  that 
the  Greeks,  by  dedicating  their  time  to  reading, 
negleCted  the  art  of  war,  and  therefore  were  more 
eafy  to  be  conquered.  Upon  the  arrival  of Clau-  Claudius 
dius,  the  Goths  withdrew  from  Theffalonica,  them  and 
when  he  purfued  them  to  the  Danube,  where  he  d5es* 
came  up  with  them  and  cut  their  army  in  pieces. 

Few  more  memorable  victories  have  been  known. 

Claudius  died  of  an  infectious  diftemper  at  Sir- 
mium  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  by  which  mif- 
fortune  the  empire  loft  an  excellent  prince,  who 
perhaps  would  have  (hared  the  fate  of  the  tyrants. 


A  U  R  E  L  I  A  N. 


CLAUDIUS  was  fucceeded  by  Aurelian,  a 
man  already  diftinguifhed,  and  capable  of 
Supplying  the  late  emperour’s  place,  at  leaft  in 
the  department  of  war.  He  was  foon  freed  from 
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Quintillus,  the  brother  of  Claudius  (who  had 
been  proclaimed  by  fome  troops)  but  was  beaten 
near  Placentia  by  the  barbarians,  who  were  much 
more  formidable  enemies,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  defeats,  had  poured  like  a  deluge  into  Italy. 
However,  he  foon  revenged  his  Ioffes  by  three 
vidtories,  which  were  followed  by  a  peace.  Rome 
having  been  filled  with  confirmation,  he  under¬ 
took  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and  make  it  a  place  of 
Strength.  He  increafed  its  circuit  to  fifty  miles, 
and  his  plan  was  completed  by  Probus.  The  war 
againfl:  Zenobia  now  called  him  into  the  Eaft. 

This  ambitious  heroine,  politick,  chafte,  and 
learned,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Longinus,  had 

w^edVand  uPon  Egypt,  and  made  herfelf  mifirefs  not 

takenprif-  only  of  Cappadocia  but  Bithynia,  from  which 
there  was  an  eafy  paffage  into  Europe.  Her  views 
extended  to  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  and  her  courage  equalled  her  vaft  ideas. 
But  the  Superiority  of  the  European  to  the  Afia- 
tick  troops  was  one  day  to  prove  her  ruin.  Au- 
relian,  having  driven  her  from  Antioch,  and  de¬ 
feated  her  army  at  Emefa,  purfued  and  befieged 
her  in  Palmyra,  a  city  equally  Strong  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  furniShed  with  large  magazines  of 
provisions.  Having  written  to  Zenobia  in  an 
imperious  fiyle,  he  received  a  very  haughty  an- 
fwer  ;  however,  after  a  long  fiege,  the  city  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  all  the  horrours  of  famine,  that 
princefs  fled  to  Solicit  Succours  from  the  Perfians, 
but  was  taken  prifoner  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  brought  to  Aurelian,  who,  in  a 
rage,  reproaching  her  for  the  infolence  with 
which  Slie  had  treated  the  Roman  emperours — 
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1  acknovjledge  you  for  emperour ,  faid  (he,  becaufe 
you  know  bow  to  conquer-,  Gallienus, and thoje  who 
refembled  him ,  I  did  not  think  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  viftor  fpared  her  life,  but  he  put  Longi-  Death  of 
nus  to  death,  as  author  of  the  letter  which  fhe  Longmus* 
had  addreffed  to  him.  It  is  a  ftain  on  the  glory 
of  this  emperour  to  have  dipped  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  ftill  admired 
for  his  treatife  on  the  Sublime.  Palmyra  having 
again  revolted  after  Aurelian  had  palled  the  Bof- 
phorus,  he  returned  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage. 

Tetricus  ftill  reigned  in  Gaul,  but  harafled  The  whole 
with  perpetual  feditions,  he  fighed  for  a  private  jeaPedetoUb- 
ftation,  and  in  a  manner  threw  himfelf  into  the  Aurelian. 
arms  of  Aurelian,  fubmitting  at  diferetion  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  beginning  of  an  engagement 
at  Chalons  fur  Marne,  by  which  the  empire  was 
reunited.  Aurelian’s  triumph  (deferibed  by  His  tri- 
Yopifcus)  was  uncommonly  magnificent.  Zeno-  umph* 
bia  and  Tetricus  fhone  among  the  prifoners,  and 
both  were:  afterwards  treated  with  clemency. 

Zenobia  lived  at  Rome  as  a  private  lady  of  qual¬ 
ity,  and  Tetricus  had  a  command  in  Italy. — It 
is  more  glorious ,  faid  Aurelian  to  him,  to  be  gov  - 
ernour  of  a  /mail  dijlriffi  in  Italy ,  than  to  reign  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps .  Things  have  much  changed  fince 
and  in  confequence  men's  opinions. 

After  fo  many  fucceffes  equally  brilliant  and  He  is  elated 
rapid,  he  feemed  to  forget  his  former  modefty.  parity. proCW 
He  had  refilled  his  wife  a  robe  of  filk,  faying 
that  it  was  lhameful  to  pur  chafe  a  piece  of  ftuflf 
for  its  weight  in  gold.  But  he  himfelf  begun  to 
wear  embroidered  garments  adorned  with  prec¬ 
ious  (tones ;  he  alfo  affumed  the  diadem,  which 
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no  emperour  had  ventured  to  do  before  him,  and 
on  his  medals  we  fee  the  titles  of  Lord  and  God. 
Donatives  Though  naturally  prone  to  feverity,  he  en- 
peojfie! the  deavoured  to  gain  the  affedlions  of  the  people  by 
donatives,  and  changed  the  ordinary  diftributions 
of  corn  into  prefents  of  bread  and  clothes  $  to 
which  he  would  have  added  wine,  had  not  fome 
perfon  fhrewdly  remarked,  that  then  nothing 
would  be  wanting  but  to  furnifh  the  people  with 
poultry.  Thefe  dangerous  donatives  had  been 
long  eftablifhed  from  motives  of  intereft  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  their  effects  were  to  make  the  people 
craving,  lazy  and  infolent.  A  good  government 
will  find  employment  for  the  poor,  not  fuffer 
them  to  languilh  in  idlenefs.  It  was  a  faying  of 
Aurelian — Nothing  Jo  good  humoured  as  the  people 
after  a  hearty  meal .  But  that  very  people  grew 
furious  when  their  caprices  were  not  fatisfied, 
and  they  infilled  upon  being  fupported  at  the 
publick  expenfe,  without  doing  any  thing  ufe- 
ful  to  the  ftate,  which  was  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  diforders. 

While  Aurelian  thus  courted  the  populace,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  government.  Or¬ 
der  and  juftice  were  maintained,  and  crimes  fe- 
verely  punifhed  ;  he  did  not  fpare  thofe  unfeeling 
men  who,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue,  oppreffed  the  people  $  he  caufed 
his  own  Haves  to  be  tried  before  the  ordinary 
courts,  and  made  wife  regulations  againft  abules. 
He  is  cenfured  as  being  too  fevere  \  but  if  we 
examine  his  condudt,  and  reflefl;  on  the  modera¬ 
tion  with  which  he  treated  his  enemies,  we  fhali 
find  that  this  reproach  is  lefs  owing  to  real  cru¬ 
elty  than  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  age. 

After 
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After  a  fecond  vifit  to  Gaul,  where  he  rebuilt  °.r!eanbs“4 
the  ancient  town  of  Genabum,  which  from  his  byAurelian. 
own  name  he  called  Aurelianum  (Orleans)  and 
founded  Dijon,  from  motives  of  prudence,  he 
abandoned  Dacia,  a  conqueft  of  Trajan  fituated 
to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  tranfporting  the  in¬ 
habitants  into  Maefia,  and  made  that  river  the 
boundary  of  the  empire.  Having  refolved  to 
revenge  on  the  Perfians  the  injuries  received 
from  Sapor,  he  had  marched  into  Thrace,  and 
■was  ready  to  pafs  the  Bofphorus  when  he  was  af- 
faffinated,  in  confequence  of  a  confpiracy  form¬ 
ed  againft  him  by  one  of  his  fecretaries,  Mneft- 
heus,  who  having  fallen  under  the  emperour’s 
fufpicion,  was  afraid  of  being  punilhed.  The  275. 
death  of  this  hero  excited  the  wrath  of  the  foldiers  ^nea?eda5af” 
againft  the  murderers  -y  and  a  temple  was  eredted 
to  him  upon  the  fpot  where  he  fell. 


T  A  C  I  T  U  S. - P  ROBUS,  &c. 

To  DIOCLESIAN. 

WHETHER  the  victories  and  firmnefs  The army 
of  Aurelian  had  imprefled  a  dread  upon  and  ienate 
ambitious  minds,  or  the  army  had  learned  in  his  other  theC 
reign  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  j  an^mpe?f 
or  rather  none  of  the  competitors  could  gain  their  *°ur. 
fuffrages,  and  the  principal  officers  had  engaged 
in  an  odious  confpiracy  y  they  by  a  kind  of  prod¬ 
igy  referred  the  election  of  an  emperour  to  the 
fen  ate,  which  unqueftionably  from  timidity  re¬ 
ferred 
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ferred  back  the  choice  to  the  army.  More  than  ' 
fix  months  elapfed  while  three  mefiages  of  the 
fame  kind  palfed  between  them,  and  no  ufurper 
ftarted  up.  At  laft  the  fenate  pitched  upon  Taci¬ 
tus,  one  of  their  own  body,  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  and  eminent  for  his  virtues,  who  with  re- 
luftance  accepted  fo  dangerous  a  ftation. 

The  firft  care  of  this  prince  was  to  reftore  the 
fenate  to  its  ancient  dignity.  He  gave  it  the 
privilege  of  receiving  ambalfadours,  of  making 
laws,  of  naming  proconfuls,  of  judging  without 
appeal,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the.arbiter  of  peace 
and  war.  This  body  hoped  that  the  change 
would  be  lading,  fo  prone  are  focieties  as  well 
as  individuals  to  feed  themfelves  with  delufive 
hopes.  Tacitus  having  folicited  the  confullhip 
for  his  brother,  and  meeting  with  a  repulfe  from 
the  fenators,  inftead  of  complaining,  faid  with 
an  air  of  fatisfaction — They  know  what  ■print# 

they  have  made  choice  of. 

He  ordered  all  the  libraries  to  be  provided 
with  the  works  of  the  great  hiftonan  whofe  name 
he  bore,  and  whofe  kindred  he  thought  an  hon¬ 
our.  This  was  not  vanity,  but  the  zeal  of  a 
good  prince,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  better  cal¬ 
culated  than  fuch  works  to  infpire  a  horrour  for 
vice  and  tyranny.  He  erected  a  temple  to  the 
Deified  Emperours,  in  which  honours  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  memory  ol  princes  really  eftimable, 
upon  which  occafion  it  was  wittily  and  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  their  names  might  be  engraved 
on  the  (tone  of  a  ring. 

During  the  interregnum  the  Goths  or  Scythi¬ 
ans  had  overrun  Afia  ;  but  the  emperour  march- 
ed  in  per  fun  and  difperfed  them.  Unluckily 
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he  had  committed  the  adminiftration  to  one  of 
his  relations,  unworthy  of  that  truft,  who  was 
murdered  for  his  acts  of  violence  ;  and  the  mur¬ 
derers  thinking  that  they  could  not  efcape  pun- 
jfhment  but  by  the  commiffion  of  a  blacker 
crime,  deftroyed  Tacitus  himfelf,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  virtues. 

The  troops  foon  lhewed  that  their  deference  to  u  fucceed. 
the  fenate  after  the  death  of  Aurelian  was  the  ef-  jjd  by  Pr0' 
feCt  ofcircnmltances,  not  real  moderation.  Two  ferves  the 
armies  chofe  two  emperours,  Florianus,  broth-  empUx* 
er  of  Tacitus,  and  Probus,  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  merit,  defcended  of  an  obfcure  family  in 
Pannonia,  but  worthy  of  fucceeding  the  Trajans. 

RefleSl  maturely ,  faid  he,  to  the  foldiers,  you  will 
be  dif contented  with  your  choice  ;  I  cannot  flatter 
you\  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrancesj 
and  foon  after  the  army  of  Florianus'repenting 
that  they  had  preferred  him  to  fo  great  a 

man,  murdered  him,  and  eagerly  fubmitted  to 
Probus. 

Probus  then  wrote  to  the  fenate  in  refpeftful  The  fenate 
terms,  laying  before  them  the  date  of  affairs,  refpe£led- 
and  added,  “  It  is  your  bufmefs  to  judge  whether  I 
‘c  be  worthy  of  the  empire ;  Irequeft  you  to  regulate 
j  that  matter  as  you  fhall  think  raofl  proper."  Be¬ 
ing  without  difficulty  acknowledged  by  the 
fenate,  he  followed  the  example  of  Tacitus,  and 
left  them  the  abfolute  direftion  in  civil  matters, 
contenting  himfelf  with  little  more  than  the 
command  of  the  army. 

After  die  death  of  Aurelian,  a  deluge  of  bar-  TI  c 
banans  lffuing  from  Germany,  Franks,  Burgun-  mam  driven 
dians  and  Vandals,  filled  Gaul  with  blood ’and  outofGaul* 
deviation,  but  were  driven  out  by  thisemper- 
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our,  who  impofed  on  them  very  hard  conditions^ 
obliged  them  to  give  hoftages,  fubjetted  them 
to  a  tribute,  earned  off  their  cattle,  and  fet  apart 
fixteen  thoufand  of  their  young  men,  whom  he 
diftributed  among  the  different  armies  and  prov¬ 
inces.  It  was  a  rule  of  his  policy  to  draw  fuc- 
cours  from  the  barbarians,  provided  they  may  be 
felt,  notfeen  ;  but  thus  thefe  nations  were  taught 

the  military  art.  ,  . 

Let  us  remark  by  the  bye,  an  abfurdity  in 

Zofimus,  a  Greek  hiftorian,  cotemporary  with 
Theodofius.  According  to  him,  the  Romans 
beino-  in  want  of  provifions,  there  fell  a  {bower  ot 
wheat,  mixed  with  water,  which  furnifhed  them 
with  a  fufficient  fupply  of  bread.  The  farther 
■we  remove  from  the  learned  ages,  tne  more  is 

hiftory  disfigured  by  fables. 

Probus  was  inceflantly  employed,  fometimes 
murdered  in  in  Europe,  fometimes  in  Alia,  in  repulfing  the 
afedmon.  barbarians,  or  extinguiffung  revolts  5  and  tnree 
or  four  ufurpers  having  fallen  in  their  attempts, 
peace  was  every  where  reffored  ;  during  w  ic  , 
the  foldiers  were  employed  in  ufeful  works;  but 
their  mutinous  fpirit  was  not  quelled,  i  heem- 

perour  obliging  them  to  dig  a  cana.,  and  dram 
fome  marfhes  near  Sirmium,  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  they  killed  him  in  a  {'edition.  To  him 
France,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  are  indented  for 
their  vines.  Domitian  had  forbid  them  to  be 
planted,  but  Probus  granted  thefe  three  nations 
'  this  privilege.  Nature  fometimes  feemsonly  to 
wait  fora  good  law,in  order  to  produce  treasures. 

Carusreigns  xhe  army  bellowed  the  empire  on  Larus, 
afliorttime.  Qf  t[ie  pretorian  guards,  a  nativo  ot 
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Narbonne,  who  wrote  to  the  fenate  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  :  ct  It  ought  to  give  you  pleafure ,  that 
“  a  member  of  your  order  and  a  denizen  of  your 
“  city  has  been  made  emperour  :  We  fh all  endeavour 
“  to  appear  more  worthy  of  your  efteem  than  for- 
"  eigners.”  In  fadt,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  and 
Probus,  who  were  Illyrians,  were  not  looked  up¬ 
on  as  Romans  j  but  this  circumftance  only- 
heightened  their  merit ;  and  it  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  in  Carus  to  equal  them.  However, 
he  had  not  time  :  After  defeating  the  Sarmatians, 
and  vigoroufly  pulhing  the  Perfians,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  tent,  either  being  (truck  with 
lightning,  as  was  vulgarly  reported,  or,  as  is 
more  probably  conjectured,  murdered  by  Aper, 
captain  of  the  guards. 

Carinus  and  Numerianus,  his  two  fons,  on 
both  of  whom  he  had  beftowed  the  title  of  Au-  DiocfeL, 
guftus,  fucceeded  him  without  election.  The.  KeTmpte? 
lecond  died  almoft  immediately  after ;  and  Aper 
was  fufpedted  of  a  new  murder.  Dioclefian 
being  elected  emperour,  killed  him  with  his  own 
hand,  in  fight  of  the  army.  It  is  faid  that  a 
druidefs  prophefied,  that  Dioclefian  (hould  be 
r,aifed  to  the  empire  after  killing  a  boar ;  and  he 
now  thought  the  oracle  verified,  becaufe  of  the 
figmfication  of  the  Latin  word  aper.  The  enor¬ 
mous  vices  of  Carinus  certainly  were  of  more 
fervice  toDioclefian  than  this  ridiculous  prophe- 
cy.  Carinus  gave  him  battle  in  upper  Maefia, 
and  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  had 
not  the  officers  whole  wives  he  had  debauched, 
leizea  that  opportunity  of  revenging  the  injury 
•  by  affaffinating  him. 
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character  of  DIOCLESIAN  was  a  native  of  Dalmatia, 

Diociefian.  anci  according  to  fome  authors  had  been  the 
Have  and  freedman  of  a  fenator,  from  which  low 
ftation  he  rofe  by  his  merit.  Under  Numeria- 
nus  he  bore  the  office  of  count  of  ihe  domefticks , 
the  emperour’s  houfehold  troops  ;  for  the  pre- 
/  torian  guards,  fo  formidable  by  their  continual 
revolts,  now  ferved  only  in  the  army,  or  guard¬ 
ed  the  outfide  of  the  palace.  To  military  tal¬ 
ents  Dioclefian  joined  genius, policy, and  virtue. 
His  actions  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the 
reproach  of  tyranny,  caft  upon  him  by  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  writers,  be  not  chargeable  with  par¬ 
tiality,  and  whether  there  be  as  much  juftice  as 
His  moder-  Zeal  in  their  invectives  againft  him.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof 
of  moderation  ;  for  though  vidtorious,  and  all 
powerful,  after  a  civil  war,  he  did  not  deprive  a 
iingle  perfon  who  had  favoured  his  rival’s  party 
of  their  life,  property,  or  honours. 

As  the  empire  was  attacked  and  prefied  on 
all  fides  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  Dioclefian  thought 
it  necefiary  to  procure  an  affiflant  for  its  defence, 
and  for  this  purpofe  pitched  upon  Maximian,  a 
Pannonian  of  obfcure  birth,  but  an  able  cap¬ 
tain,  notwithftanding  the  ferocity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  A  colleague  of  this  ftamp  was  not  dreaded 
by  the  emperour,  whofe  prudence  enabled  him  to 

direct  and  curb  that  impetuous  difpofition.  Max¬ 
imian 
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imian  drove  out  of  Gaul  thofe  dreadful  Ger¬ 
mans  who  were  incefiantly  renewing  their  incur- 
fions,andDioclefian  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  again!!: 
the  Perfians  and  barbarous  nations.  But  new 
dangers  again  fpringing  up  after  viftories,  that 
the  enemies  might  be  repulfed,  and  the  feditious 
curbed,  he  took  the  refolution  of  naming  two 
Caefars,  who  Ihould  each  command  an  army,  He|>kewifK 
with  the  right  offucceflion  to  the  empire;  and  Ca;fars,two 
this  title  was  beftowed  on  Conftantius  Chlorus,  att 
and  Galerius  ;  the  firft,  grand  nephew  of  Clau-  Galerius“ 
dius  II.  a  man  eftimable  for  his  perfonal  quali¬ 
ties  ;  the  other  a  Dacian,  ot  low  birth,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  no  virtue  but  courage.  To  the  ftrft 
were  affigned  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  ;  to  the  fecond  Illyria,  Thrace,  Mace-  . 
donia,  and  Greece.  The  emperours,  without 
making  a  divifion  of  the  empire,  which  feemed 
to  remain  ftill  one  body  with  two  heads,  fhared 
between  them  the  inipedlion  of  the  provinces. 

Maxim i an  governing  the  Weft,  and  Dioclefiari 
the  Eaft. 

.  Though  this  new  fyftem  had  its  advantages 
in  theprefent  circumftances,  yet  it  produced  the  Inconvem- 
moft  pernicious  eftedls.  Not  to  mention  the  this  (y&em 
jealoufy  and  difcords  almofl  unavoidable  amono  me ST"" 
ievera!  princes  of  equal  rank,  the  fovereign  au¬ 
thority  was  weakened  by  being  divided.  '  The 
body  was  no  longer  directed  by  a  fingle  head, 
nor  the  provinces  accuftornedto  look  upo.nthem- 
ielves  as  parts  of  one  great  whole.  Befides,  ev- 
ery  prince  had  his  particular  court,  and  his  fetof 
officers,  fupponed  at  the  publick  expenfe,  which 
mu  tip  le  the  taxes,  and  exhaufted  the  treafury.  Jarelmu'* 
La<5lantius  fays,  in  his  hyperbolical  ftyle,  that  'Pl'e  " 

more 
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more  people  received  money  from  the  treafury 
than  paid*  into  it.  Though  we  considerably 
leffen  his  calculation,  we  ftill  find  fufficient  rea- 
fon  to  tremble  for  the  fubjedts.  Thus,  when 
publick  evils  are  come  to  an  extremity,  the  rem¬ 
edy  is  often  productive  of  new  mifchief. 

Dioclefian’s  magnificence,  and  paffion  for 
building  were  another  fource  of  expenfe.  His 
hot  baths,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  at  Rome,  and  which  are  compared  by  Am- 
mianus  to  a  province,  actually  furpafs  ordinary 
towns  in  extent.  Nicomedia,  his  common  place 
of  refidence,  rivalled  Rome  in  the  ftatelinefs  of 
its  buildings.  But  the  revenue  might  have  been 
much  better  employed  in  fupplying  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  empire. 

Yet  the  adminiftration  was  every  where  fuc- 
cefsful.  Julian  and  Achillteus,  two  ufurpers, 
were  overthrown.  It  is  true,  Dioclefian  aban¬ 
doned  a  vaft  territory  in  Egypt  above  the  city 
Elephantina,  but  its  revenue  was  not  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expenfe  of  the  garrilons.  Conflan- 
tius  Chlorus  fubdued  Britain,  where  Cavalcaius, 
and  afterwards  Alledtiis,  had  ufurped  the  title 
of  Auguftus  ;  retook  the  country  of  the  Batavi 
from  the  Franks  ;  rebuilt  a  great  number  of 
towns,  and  again  eftabliffied  the  celebrated 
fchool  at  Autun,  the  care  of  which  he  commit¬ 
ted  toEumenius,  an  able  orator,  whom  he  at¬ 
tached  to  his  peribn  by  the  gift  of  an  office,  and 
a  falary  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  lefterces.* 

On  the  other  fide,  Narfes,  king  of  Peifia,  and 
grandfon  of  Sapor,  was  totally  routed  by  Gaie- 

rius,  after  having  been  viftorious  in  feveral  en- 

gagcments* 

*  48431. 15s. 
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gagements,  and  fued  for  peace,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  on  thex  terms  prefcribed  to  him.  I  he 
Romans  kept  pofleffion  of  Mefopotamia,  and  the 
Tigris  was  made  their  frontier.  I  his  peace  lad- 
ed  forty  years.  According  to  Aurelius  Victory 
Dioclefian  might  have  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of 
the  whole  Perfian  dominions.  But  what  would 
he  have  gained  by  it  ?  The  empire  was  already 
too  extenfive.  A  prudent  monarch  ought  never 
to  think  of  enlarging  his  dominions  when  he 
can  fcarce  defend  thole  of  which  he  is  already 
pofleifed.  Dioclefian,  by  preferving  his  own 
territories,  and  procuring  them  the  happy  en¬ 
joyment  of  lading  tranquillity,  did  more  than 
if  he  had  made  conqueds. 

He  had  reigned  eighteen  years,  always  fucceff-  ^heChrJft- 
ful  in  h  is  enterprifes,  refpefted  by  his  colleague  ians  begun 
and  the  two  Caefars  ;  univerfally  obeyed,  and  rupted!r~ 
obferving  in  his  government  a  happy  mixture  of 
clemency  and  firmnefs.  Far  from  perfecuting 
the  Chridians,  he  fhewed  himfelf  their  protect  - 
or.  Long  tranquillity  had  cooled  their  primi¬ 
tive  fervour,  which  diminifhed  in  proportion  as 
their  holy  religion  met  with  fewer  obftacles  to  its 
progrefs.  They  built  fpacious  churches  where 
the  true  God  was  pubiickly  worlhipped.  cc  But 
fays  Eufebius,  cc  envy ,  ambition ,  hyp  verify,  crept 
cc  in  amongft  us  :  We  fought  againfi  one  another , 
cc  if  net  with  arms ,  at  leaji  by  difeourjes  and 
cc  writings  ;  even  the  fad  or  s  indulged  themf elves 
cc  in  quarrels  and  mutual  animofities ,  difputing 
cc  the  firfi  places  in  the  churches  as  if  they  had 
<c  been  Jecular  principalities .”  This  evidence 
fufficicnrly  proves  that  a  dorm  might  be  raifed 
againd  the  church  by  the  ill  conduct  of  Chrid¬ 
ians  ;; 
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ians  ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at 
meeting  even  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  with  fo 
many  tranfaftions  hurtful  to  religion. 

Galerius  bore  an  undiftinguilhing  hatred  a- 
gainft  all  Chriltians  ;  not  only  from  motives  of 
cruelty  but  fuperftition,  and  calumniated  them 
to  the  emperour,  though  at  firft  without  the  fuc- 
cefs  he  wilhed.  A  great  council  being  affern- 
bled,  though  the  voices  were  unanimous  again!! 
them,  vet  Dioclefian  refufed  to  ilfue  an  edift  for 

J  V 

putting  them  to  death,  yet  he  carried  things  to 
an  excefs  of  feverity,  ordering  the  churches  to  be 
demolifhed,  the  facred  books  to  be  burnt ;  every 
man  of  rank  who  profeffed  that  religion  to  be 
deprived  of  his  offices,  thofe  in  lower  ftations  of 
their  franchifes  ;  and,  laftly,  made  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  on  an  adtipn  againft  any  per- 
fon  whatever  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  This 
edidt  was  publickly  torn  in  pieces  by  a  Chriftian, 
who  wras  punifhed  with  death.  By  a  fecond 
edidt,  the  magiftrates  were  ordered  to  imprifon 
the  biffiops  and  priefts,  who  were  charged  with 
inflaming  the  zeal  of  the  populace. 

If  we  may  believe  Ladtantius,  Galerius,  in 
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theperfecu-  order  to  provoke  the  emperour,  caufed  the  pal- 


tion,  given 
by  Ladtan 
tlus. 


ace  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  accufed  the  Chriftians 
as  being  the  authors  of  it.  But  Conftantine, 
who  was  upon  the  fpot,  fays,  in  a  difcourfe  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us  by  Eufebius,  that  it  was  caufed 
by  lightning.  Such  an  authority  ought  to  be 
followed  by  hiftorians  in  preference  to  that  of 
Ladtantius,  whofe  work  on  perfecution  was  pur- 
pofely  written  to  fhew  that  they  who  are  guilty 
of  that  crime  meet  with  divine  punilhment  even 
in  this  life.  Profane  hiftorians  here  failing  us, 

i  i  *  t  ;  >  »  •  ^  *  '  '  •**  '  *  -  •  ■'  ‘  • 
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we  have  no  opportunity  of  comparing  teftimo- 
nies  and  relations,  only  it  appears  an  undoubted 
fad  that  this,  which  was  the  tenth  general  per¬ 
fection,  is  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  Dioclefian  than 
to  the  cruelty  of  Galerius  and  the  fanaticifm  of 
the  magiftrates  or  people. 

According  to  Eufebius,  great  numbers  apof- 
tatized,  which  only  threw  additional  luftre  on  manyapof- 
the  glory  of  the  martyrs.  In  vain  did  the  ene-  Lalcs* 
mies  of  religion  attempt  to  triumph  over  her 
by  the  infliction  of  punifhments  ;  for  thefe  attach 
more  ftrongly  to  the  truth  thofe  fouls  which  af- 
pire  to  eternal  rewards.  Every  real  Chriftian 
eagerly  defired  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Dioclefian  now  paid  a  vifit  to  Rome  for  the  Dioclefian 
fecond  time  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  ^8hu|e0dme. 
and  in  coniundion  with  his  colleague  celebrated 
a  triumph  over  all  the  vanquished  nations.  The 
Romans  expeded  magnificent  games  and  bound- 
lefs  profufion,  to  which  they  were  but  too  much 
accuftomed,  but  were  difappointed  by  his  econ¬ 
omy.  Games  celebrated  tinder  the  infpeffion  of 
the  cenfor ,  he  laid,  ought  to  be  modefi  ;  and  this 
modefty,  which  the  people  were  incapable  of  rel- 
iftting,  they  converted  into  a  fubjed  for  mur¬ 
murs  and  farcafms ;  the  emperour  therefore  ab¬ 
ruptly  quitted  a  city  which  he  detefied.  As  he 
fet  out  in  the  month  of  December,  the  feverity 
of  the  feafon,  and  the  length  of  the  journey, 
tnrew  him  into  a  'languifhing  diftemper,  of 
which  he  never  perfedly  recovered,  and  which 
unqueftipnably  contributed  to  make  him  lofe  all 
relifh  for  his  high  fortune. 

The  difguft  he  conceived  againft  grandeur, 
and  the  cares  of  government,  together  with  the  He3a°bdi- 
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importunate  folicitations  of  the  ambitious  Gale- 
rius,  determined  him  to  abdicate  the  imperial 
dignity,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Maximi- 
an.  The  two  emperours  yielded  up  the  fupreme 
power  to  the  two  Casfars,  who  from  that  time 
aflumed  the  title  of  Auguflus  ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  fame  form  of  government,  named 
two  new  Caefars,  Maximian,  the  nephew  of  Ga- 
lerius,  and  Severus  ;  two  men  unworthy  of  that 
high  rank,  whether  we  confider  their  birth  or 
their  character.  It  was  to  Galerius  that  they 
owed  their  promotion  ;  for  though  Maxentius, 
fon  of  Maximian,  and  Conftantine,  fon  of  Con- 
ftantius  Chlorus,  in  every  refpedt  deferved  the 
pre  ference,  yet  he  chofe  to  have  fuch  as  were 
entirely  at  his  devotion,  and  facrificed  the  pub- 
lick  good  to  his  own  ambition. 

To  behold  Dioclefian,  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  twenty  years,  in  his  retirement  at  Salone,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  cultivating  his  garden,  and 
congratulating  himfelf  on  his  happinefs,  is  a 
fpectacle  interefting  to  mankind.  When  his 
friends  wrote  to  him  to  reafcend  the  throne — If 
you  did  but  fee ,  replied  he,  the  pulfe  winch  1  raife 
with  my  own  hands ,  you  would  never  J 'peak  to  me 
of  the  empire . 

The  defcription  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
tions  on  the  attendant  upon  fupreme  power,  which  is  attrib- 

of  govern!  uted  to  h™  Vopifcus,  and  quoted  by  Cre- 
ment.  vief,  proves  how  well  he  knew,  and  how  atten¬ 
tive  he  was  to  avoid  them.  cc  Nothing fays 
he,  <c  is  more  difficult  than  to  govern  with  pru - 
“  dence.  Four  or  jive  men  join  together ,  and 
“form  a  cabal  on  purpofe  to  deceive  the  prince ; 
“ they  dir  eft  his  judgment  $  while  flout  up  in  his 
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«  palace  he  fees  not  the  truth,  nor  knows  any 
(<  thing  but  from  their  report  ;  he  confers  offices 
“  on  the  unworthy,  and  difplaces  thofe  who  de- 
cc  ferve  his  confidence  5  in  a  word,  a  good  and 
ft  virtuous  prince  is  fold  by  traitors .”  Happily 
for  the  world,  men  truly  great  can  avoid  the 
fnares  of  adulation,  and  place  their  confidence 
with  difcernment. 

Conftantius  Chlorus  being  as  much  diftin- 
guifhedfor  hisjuftice,  affability, and  beneficence, 
as  Galerius  for  ambition  and  cruelty,  it  was  im- 
poffible  that  an  union  could  fubfift  between  the 
twoemperours  ;  they  therefore  divided  the  em¬ 
pire,  in  order  to  govern  their  refpedtive  domin¬ 
ions  feparately  ;  but  the  fhares  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  equal.  Severus,  who  by  his  dignity  of  Cae- 
lar  was  to  govern  as  lieutenant  of  Conftantius, 
afted  only  as  the  creature  of  Galerius,  who  was 
not  only  mafter  of  Afia,  Illyria,  and  Thrace,  but 
likewife  of  Italy  and  Africa,  the  department  of 
Severus,  and  of  the  Eaft  from  Mount  Am  anus 
in  Cilicia  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt,  which 
made  the  government  of  Maximian. 

While  he  was  exercifmg  his  tyranny  over  thofe 
vaft  regions,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  tailed  the 
fv/eets  of  an  equitable  government.  As  the  only 
aim  of  Conftantius  was  to  make  his  fubjedis 
happy,  far  from  enriching  himfelf  by  oppreffive 
impofitions,  or  impoverishing  them  by  his  lux¬ 
ury,  ht  even  borrowed  plate  from  his  friends 
when  he  gave  great  entertainments  ;  employing 
his  money  only  for  the  publick  good,  and  poffeff- 
ing  no  treafure  but  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  leaft  fignal  they  were 
eager  to  offer  him  all  that  was  in  their  power  to 
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beftow.  This  excellent  prince  died  at  York, 
on  his  return  from  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againft 
the  i  ids.  His  fon,  Conftantine,  whom  we  fhall 
loon  fee  filling  the  throne  with  fplendour,  having 
elcaped  from  Nicomedia,  where  Dioclefian  had 
kept  him  as  a  hoftage,  and  Galerius  intended  to 
coniine  him  as  a  prifoner,  was  named  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  on  his  death  bed  foie  fucceffor  to  his  domin¬ 
ions,  and  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  army. 

In  the  time  of  Dioclefian  lived  the  authors  of 
the  Auguft  hiftory,  Capitolinus,  Lampridius, 
Trebellius,  Spartian,  and  Vopifcus,  whofe 
wretched  compofitions,  though  neceflary,  for 
v/ant  of  better,  are  the  more  unfit  for  a  body  of 
conneded  hiftory,  as  they  contradid  each  other, 
and  none  of  them  is  entirely  confident  with  him- 
felf.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  good 
tafte  had  vanifhed  with  truth  in  her  train. 

The  Platonick  philofophy  had  again  been 
brought  into  vogue  by  Plotinus,  who  in  the  time 
of  Gallienus  folicited  permifiion  to  build  a  city 
in  Campania,  in  order  there  to  realize  the  fyf- 
tein  oi  Plato’s  republick  :  But  he  ought  rather  to 
have  pitched  upon  a  defert  far  from  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  reft  of  mankind  :  And  even 
then  his  fcheme  could  not  have  fucceeded,  for 
his  philofophers  would  have  degenerated  into 
men.  His  difcipJe,  Porphyry,  flourifhed  at 
Rome  under  Dioclefian,  and  was  one  of  the  molt 
dangerous  opponents  Chriftianity  ever  had. 
When  Conftantine  fignalized  his  zeal  for  the  true 
religion,  he  fuppreffed  Porphyry’s  work  againft 
it,  of  which  we  only  have  a  few  fragments  pre¬ 
served  by  the  fathers,  by  whom  it  was  refuted. 

The 
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The  idle  dreams  of  die  later  platonifts,  the  Later  Pla- 
fantaftick  beings  with  which  they  filled  theworld,  tomfts* 
and  the  fuperftitious  myfteries  by  which  they 
pretended  to  unite  themfelves  with  the  Deity 
himfelf,  feem  only  proper  to  difguft  men  of  folid 
fenfe.  However,  the  tafte  for  platonifm  fpread 
even  among  the  Chriftians,  where  it  gave  birth 
to  an  abftrufe  captious  fubtilty,  whence  origin¬ 
ated  a  multitude  of  opinions  equally  pernicious 
to  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  (late.  The  platonifts  formed  a  myftick  the¬ 
ology,  in  order  to  difguife  theftiocking  and  ab- 
furd  doftrines  of  paganifm  ;  and  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  that  the  Chriftians,  ftudying  their  philofophy 
in  order  to  combat  them,  adopted  feme  of  their 
ideas,  and  corrupted  the  noble  fimplicity  of  the 
evangelick  faith,  by  an  oftentatious  difplay  of 
vainfcience. 
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ELEVENTH  EPOCH  A. 


CONSTANTINE, 


5 the  Seat  of  the  Empire  transferred  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  Christianity  eftablifoed. 


C  II  A  P.  L 


Beginning  of  Constantine’s  Reign . — His  Con - 
verfion . — The  Defeat  of  Maxentius. 


PI  ETHER  Conftantine  the  Great  was  a 
native  of  Bithynia  or  of  Britain,  or, 
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Doubts 
with  regard 
to  the  birth 


tine  andan"  more  probable,  of  NaiHa  in  Dardania ; 

Helena  his  whether  his  mother  Helena  was  of  high  or  low 
mother.  extraction,  the  wife  or  concubine  of  Conftan- 

tius  Chlorus,  are  problems  of  hidory  where  the 
difputants  lofe  themfelves  in  the  dark.  If  we 
confine  ourfelves  to  what  is  true  and  ufeful,  we 

General  here  ampfo  food  for  our  curiofity.  Our 

idea  of  his  attention  will  be  fixed  by  a  new  arrangement 
ase‘  of  affairs;  a  new  capital,  a  new  religion,  a  new 
fyftemof  policy  :  We  fliall  meet  with  fewer  re¬ 
markable  crimes,  lefs  blood  fpilt,  fewer  violent 
and  fudden  revolutions,  but  more  intrigues, 
treachery,  and  deep  villany  ;  we  fhall  fee  the 
church  triumphant  over  idolatry,  torn  by  intef- 
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by  its  own  weight*  though  on  every  fide  nodding 
to  its  fall  Such  are  the  principal  objects  pre- 
fented  by  the  age  of  Conftantine*  and  which  make 
it  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  epochas  in  hiftory. 

The  truth  is  in  lbme  degree  clouded  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  contradictions  between  the  Chriftian  and 
heathen  authors  :  But  let  us  form  our  judgment 
by  undoubted  faCts*  and  not  by  panegyricks  or 
fatires  ;  thus  fhall  we  acquire  knowledge  worth 
our  labour. 

Conftantine  was  about  thirty  two  years  of  age  306. 
at  his  father’s  death.  His  majeftick  perfon  gave 
additional  luftre  to  the  great  qualities  of  his  heart  R?man 
and  head.  His  courage  was  roufed  by  ambition;  punceb‘ 
and  bravery  joined  with  prudence  conduced 
the  projects  formed  by  his  defire  of  powder. 
Galerius  dreaded  him*  and  therefore  refufed  him 

the  title  of  Cadar,  which  he  conferred  on  Se-. 
verus. 


The  latter  found  at  firft  a  rival  in  Maxentius* 
fon  of  Maximian*  who  was  proclaimed  emperour 
by  the  city  or  Rome  and  the  army  :  But  being 
incapable  of  fupporting  himfelf  by  his  own 
ftrength*  he  invited  his  father  to  refume  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity.  Maximian*who  regretted  the  lofs 
of  his  authority,  embraced  the  propofal*  after 
having  in  vain  folicited  Dioclefian  to  take  the  title  of  er 
fame  ftep ;  but  he  (till  preferred  the  culture  of  his  p"rour’ 
g-den,  either  from  an  unwillingnefs  to  renounce 
the  happinefs  of  retirement,  or  from  not  feeing 
any  probability  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  the 
empire.  Severus,  betrayed  bv  his  armv,  which 

had  been  corrupted,  was  in  a  Ihort  time'obliged 
to  open  his  veins.  • 
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Mean  while  Maximian  dreaded  that  he  would 
foon  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  Galerius. 
He  therefore  retired  into  Gaul,  where  he  united 
Conftantine  to  his  intereft,  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  arrival  of  Galerius 
immediately  followed  thefe  tranfaftions.  Max- 
entius  employed  treachery  againft  this  rival,  and 
feduced  great  part  of  his  troops,  but  loft  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  fecuring  his  perfon  ;  and  Galerius 
made  his  efcape.  Maximian  laid  hold  of  this 
pretence  to  attempt  the  depofition  of  his  fon, 
but  failed  in  the  enterprife,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  Rome.  Enraged  to  madnefs  at  his  want 
of  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  Conftantine,  and  ufed 
every  effort  to  engage  him  in  the  war,  but  not 
being  able  to  fucceed,  he  joined  Galerius  himfelf, 
with  a  view,  as  he  faid,  of  giving  peace  to  the 
empire,  or  more  probably  with  a  defign  to  raife 
himfelf  again  by  fome  new  aft  of  treachery. 

One  Licinius,  a  Dacian,  of  obfcure  birth, 
vicious  charafter,  and  barbarous  manners,  with¬ 
out  any  merit,  except  his  fkill  in  war,  was  nam¬ 
ed  Auguftus  in  the  room  of  Severus  by  Galeri¬ 
us,  in  prefence  of  Maximian  and  Dioclefan,  who 
conftantly  refufed  to  reafcend  the  throne.  Max¬ 
imian,  the  C<zjar>  enraged  at  this  choice,  affum- 
ed  the  title  of  Auguftus  by  his  own  authority. 
The  fcene  was  perpetually  changing.  Max¬ 
imian  having  quarrelled  with  Galerius,  rf  burn¬ 
ed  to  Conftantine  in  Gaul,  where,  in  recoin- 
penfe  for  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  plot¬ 
ted  againft  his  bcnefaftor.  Purfued,  taken,  and 
again  treated  with  clemency,  he  attempted  the 
life  of  that  prince,  who  at  lait  forced  him  to 
ftrangle  himfelf,  and  caufed  his  ftatues  to  be, 

3  thrown 
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thrown  down.  The  old  emperour,  who  was  an 
enemy  to  repofe,  to  his  fon,  his  Ton  in  law,  and 
himfelf,  had  feveral  times  quitted  and  refumed 
the  purple. 

The  following  yearGalerius  died.  The  hea-  Death  of 
then  writers  are  loud  in  his  praifes,  while  the  Galerius" 
Chriftian  reprefent  hurras  a  tyrant.  The  reafon 
is,  that  he  was  zealous  for  paganifm  and  perfe¬ 
cted  Chriftianity.  However,  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  he  publifhed  an  edid  of  tolera¬ 
tion  which  was  fixed  up  in  Nicomedia. 

Maxentius,  another  perfecutor,  hated  the  T 
Chr.ftians  the  more  violently  as  Condantine,  after  Maxentius. 
theexampleofCondantius  Chlorus,  fhewed  them 
favour,  either  out  of  clemency  or  policy.  But 
his  tyranny  was  not  confined  to  them  :  The 
whole  date  groaned  under  his  cruelties  and  rap¬ 
ines.  After  defeating  Alexander,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  in  Africa,  he  became  flill  more  ferocious. 

Not  content  with  exading  from  all  ranks,  even 
the  lowed,  heavy  contributions  as  free  gifts,  he 
pradifed  every  method  of  injuftice  and  violence, 
to  glut  an  infatiable  rapacity,  which  was  whetted 
by  the  mod  horrid  debaucheries.  He  proieded 
t  e  dedrudion  of  Condantine,  under  pretence 
of  revenging  his  father’s  death  ;  while  Conftan- 
tine.  was  meditating  his  ruin,  under  colour  of 

treeing  Rome  from  opprefiion.  , 

The  latter,  always  prudent  and  adive  in  his  Conftantiile? 
meafures  negleded  nothing  to  enfure  their 
.uccefs.  He  fecured  Gaul  from  invafion  ;  won  him< 

•he  hearts  of  the  people  by  new  marks  of  benefi¬ 
cence,  and  afterwards  invited  Maxentius  to  an 
nterview,  who  anfwered  only  by  caufinghis  dat- 

|5^t0  dragged  through  the  kennels.  This 
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was  the  fignal  of  an  irreconcilable  war.  The 
neceffity  of  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the 
Rhine, deprived  Conftantine  of  the  greateft  pare 
of  his  forces.  His  enterprife  appeared  rafti  to’ 
his  officers ;  his  army  murmured,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  fome  extraordinary  refource. 

In  this  fituation,  whether  his  eyes  were  all  at 
once  opened  by  afupernatural  light,  or  the  Chrift- 
ians  (who  were  grown  very  numerous,  efpecial- 
ly  in  Gaul)  appeared  to  him  proper  inftruments 
for  his  defigns,  ambitious  men  making  even  re¬ 
ligion  apolitical  engine,  he  declared  himfelf  in 
favour  of  Chriftianity,  and  fixed  the  monogram 
of  Jefus  Chrift  on  the  Labarum ,  which  became 
the  principal  ftandard  of  the  Romans.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  miraculous  apparition 
of  the  crofs,  related  by  Eufebius,  as  the  caufe 
of  his  converfion  ;  a  miracle  of  which,  according 
to  that  hiftorian,  the  whole  army  was  witnefs, 
though  Laflantius  does  not  mention  it,  and  oth¬ 
er  ecclefiaftical  writers  fpeak  of  itonly  asadream. 
Several  contradictory  traditions  lay  the  feene  in 
different  parts  of  Gaul,  fome  in  Italy,  even  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  Hence  arife  fome  critical 
doubts,  founded  befides  on  Eufebius  omitting  fo 
interefting  a  fad  in  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and 
referving  it  for  the  life,  or  rather  panegyrick  of 
Conftantine.  He  allures  us,  that  he  had  it  from 
that  emperour’s  mouth,  which  gives  the  great- 
eit  weight  to  his  teftimony. 

Zofimus,  however,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  attributes  this  great  change  to 
fome  very  ftrange  motives.  He  pretends  that 
Conftantine,  (truck  with  remorfe  for  having  cru¬ 
elly  put  to  death  his  wife  and  fon,  fought  in  the 

rites 
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rites  of  the  ancient  worfhip  an  expiation  for  his 
crimes  j  but  being  anfwered  by  the  idolatrous 
priefts,  that  they  knew  none  efficacious  enough 
to  wafh  away  the  guilt  of  l’uch  atrocious  deeds, 
an  Egyptian  infinuated  to  him  that  among  the 
Chriftians  all  crimes,  however  black,  might  be 
expiated  in  an  inftant ;  upon  which  he  eagerly 
embraced  a  religion  favourable  to  his  defires. 

But  Zofimus  is  refuted  by  the  faft  itfelf.  Crifpus 
and  Faufta,  fon  and  wife  of  the  emperour,  were 
not  put  to  death  till  the  year  326.  Befides,  what 
is  more  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity 
than  an  expiation  fo  eafy  and  momentaneous,  in 
which  the  heart  has  no  ffiare,  while  penance,  on 
the  contrary  was  a  long  continued  exercife  of 
mortifying  virtues  ? 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  enraged  idolaters  Advantage 

a  prince  who  wanted  to  anity. 
deftroy  idolatry  ;  but  how  could  mankind  be  in- 
fenfible  to  the  goodpromifed  byfuch  a  change, 
the  miftakes  from  which  it  would  purge  the 
world  and  the  virtues  it  would  fpread  abroad  in 
it.  In  truth  we  will  fee  but  too  clearly  this 
precious  bleffing  corrupted  by  old  vices  and  new 
errours.  That  is  to  fay,  we  will  often  fee  Chrift¬ 
ians  acting  contrary  to  their  own  principles. 
Confequently  while  they  are  condemned  by  thofe 
very  principles,  their  excefles  will  ferve  as  tefti— 
monies  in  favour  of  the  holy  doiftrine  from 
which  they  are  unhappy  enough  to  depart. 
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Constantine  Majler  c/Rome.—  His firjl  Laws* 

IN  a  fliort  time  Conftantine  parted  the  Alps; 

took  Sufa, Turin,  Verona,  Aquileia,  Modena, 
and  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Rome.  The 
cowardly  Maxentius,  who,  though  fuperiour  in 
number,  kepthimfelf  cooped  up  within  the  walls, 
after  having  difpelled  his  fears  by  a  number  of 
fuperflitious  rites,  at  laft  took  the  field,  gave  bat¬ 
tle,  was  defeated  and  rtain.  Rome,  freed  from  a 
tyrant,  joyfully  received  her  deliverer ;  the  fen- 
ate  dedicated  temples  to  him,  and  Africa  even 
appointed  prieits  to  pay  divine  honours  to  his 
family.  Policy  made  him  apparently  counte- 
nahce  thofe  remains  of  idolatry. 

Uniting  firmnefs  with  mildnefs,  in  order  to 
eftabliih  his  power,  he  broke  the  pretorian 
bands,  who  were  devoted  to  Maxentius  on  ac¬ 
count  ol  the  privileges  he  had  bellowed  on  them, 
and  at  the  fame  time  tiled  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  cure  the  mifchiefs  of  every  kind  that  had  been 
produced  by  a  tyranny  of  fix  years.  The  in¬ 
formers,  thofe  execrable  pefls>  as  he  calls  them^ 
the  tgr eat  eft  j courge  of  mankind ,  were  put  to  death. 
The  fenate  was  reellablifhed  in  its  rights,  the 
people  relieved  by  his  beneficence,  Rome  and 
feveral  other  cities  repaired  or  embellifhed.  Part 
misfortunes  gave  a  keener  rclilh  to  theprefent 
happinels.- 

It 
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It  is  extraordinary  that  fomeChriftian  authors.  Does  not 
*fbeophanes  and  Cedrenus ,  commend  Conftantine  ^r/pautaen, 
for  a  pretended  edi£t,  by  which  he  ordered  all  as  fomf  aul 
perfons  who  perfifted  in  the  worfhip  of  idols  to  fuppofed]e 
be  put  to  death.  Could  the  lpirit  of  perfecution 
have  difhonoured  this  prince  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  making  himfelf  fo  eftimable  by 
putting  an  end  to  that  which  had  been  raifed 
againft  the  church  ?  But  he  knew  too  well  how 
neceffary  prudence  and  mildnefs  were,  even  for 
the  interefts  of  Chriftianity.  Far  from  exer-  nSpolJ! 
cifing  feverity  againll  the  followers  of  the  eftab-  ^'euxsMax* 
lifhed  religion,  he  accepted  the  title  of  Pontifex  ^ 
Maximus *,  which  was  borne  by  his  fucceffors 
till  tne  time  of  Gratian,  as  had  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  preceding  emperours  from  the  time 
of  Augustus. 

In  his  firft  edidls  he  only  granted  to  the  Chrift-  c^nts  the 
ians  the  publick  exercife  of  their  religion.  They 

enjoyed  liberty  of  confcience  in  common  with  ntfon  wlti 
all  foieign  religions.  The  fingle  example  of  feveral  fa- 
the- prince  could  not  fail  of  making  illuftrious  v°urs‘ 
converts.  Beixdes,  his  zeal  prompted  him  to  be¬ 
llow  favours  and  largefTes  :  He  paid  great  re- 
fpecl  to  the  bifhops,  and  admitted  them  to  his 
table,  though  they  were  diftinguifhed  only  by 
the  fimplicity  of  virtue.  Fie  erected  the  palace 
of  Lateran  into  a  cathedral,  and  prefented  it  to 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  and  his  fucceffors.  (I  omit 
mentioning  the  imaginary  donation  of  the  love- 
reign  ty  of  Rome,  ana  the  Weft  ;  it  being  an 
abfurd  fiftion,  the  refutation  of  which  is  now 
needlefs.)  He  built  and  endowed  feveral 

churches*  . 
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churches.  He  exempted  clerks  from  municipal 
functions,  which  were  then  burthenfome.  But 
this  exemption  tempting  fome  bad  citizens  to 
enter  into  the  clerical  order,  who  had  no  other 
call  than  that  of  felf  intereft,  he  prohibited  any 
new  clerks  to  be  made,  except  to  fill  the  room 
of  luch  as  died,  and  ordered  them  to  be  chofen 
from  among  thofe  who  were  already  exempted 
from  bearing  offices  by  their  poverty.  His  in¬ 
tention  was,  that  the  rich  ffiould  bear  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  ftate,  and  the  poor  be  maintained  by 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy.  He  even  ordained 
that  thofe  clerks,  who  by  their  birth  or  fortune 
were  deftined  to  thofe  publick  fun&ions,  ffiould 
quit  the  fervice  of  the  church  for  that  of  their 
country.  Under  his  reign  the  ecclefiaftical  rev¬ 
enues  only  were  exempted  from  tribute,  not 
the  patrimonies  of  the  clerks.  And  under  his 
fuccefibrs  this  exemption  ceafed,  when  the  riches 
of  the  church  appeared  fufficient  to  authorife  the 
clergy  being  required  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
mon  necelnties  of  government. 

Many  diforders  were  remedied  by  excellent 
civil  law's.  Liberty,  that primary  bleffing  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  preferved  as  far  as  the  ufages  would 
permit.  The  emperour  declared,  that  there  was 
no  prefcription  againft  liberty,  and  that  fixty 
years  flavery  did  not  deprive  a  free  man  of  his 
rights.  In  general  he  eftabliffied  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  more  regard  ought  to  be -paid  to  natural  equity , 
than  to  pofitive  and  rigorous  law  :  Referving  to 
himfelf  however  the  decifion  of  thofe  cafes  where 
they  could  not  be  reconciled.  (Legiflation 
ought  to  cancel  all  fuch.)  Convinced,  as  he  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  the  intereft  of  the  people  is  more 
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to  be  regarded  than  that  of  the  treafury,  he  pro¬ 
hibited  the  debtors  to  the  exchequer  from  being 
imprifoned  or  corporally  punifhed  ;  and  ordered 
the  deficiencies  of  the  infolvent  to  be  made  up 
by  a  repartition  upon  luch  as  were  able.  In  one  He  checks 
word,  he  checked  the  oppreftions  of  the  farmers  ions°of  the 
of  the  revenue,  who  always  ufe  the  names  of  [Avenue, 
princes,  even  againft  their  will,  as  a  weapon  for 
oppreffing  the  poor.  The  fpeedy  adminiftration 
ofjuftice,  the  ufe  of  appeal,  the  regulations  to 
prevent  its  abufe,  and  other  important  objefts 
found  in  Conftantine’s  laws,  would  deferve  a 
more  minute  and  particular  account  than  can 
be  given  in  this  work,  which  is  confined  to 
eflentials. 

We  fliall  often  fee  with  regret  this  fovereign  conftan. 
legiflator  fully  his  glory  by  cruelties  direftly  Jinc’sf®rru*1' 
contrary  to  his  maxims.  After  an  expedition  a-  expedition 
gainft  the  Franks,  the  braveft  of  the  German  na-  Franks.1  e 
tions,  whom  he  repulfed  and  drove  beyond  the 
Rhine,  he  exhibited  games  at  Treves,  jn  which 
the  prifoners  were  expofed  to  wild  beads.  Fie 
there  heard  a  panegyrick  filled  with  ideas  entire¬ 
ly  Pagan  for  the  ancient  religion  dill  prevailed, 
and  it  required  no  little  time,  moderation,  and 
wifdom,  to  extirpate  it.  Had  Conftantine  fol¬ 
lowed  violent  counfels  in  this  matter,  he  would 
not  only  have  hazarded  the  lofs  of  his  crown., 
perhaps  even  of  his  life,  but  would  have  injured 
the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  by  ftirring  up  the 
hatred  of  its  numerous  adverfaries, 
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Quarrel  and 
war  be¬ 
tween  C'on- 
ftantine  and 
Lkinius. 


Maximin  defeated  by  Licinius. ~»LiciNtu$ 
dethroned  by  Constantine. 

AXIMIN,  who  reigned  in  Alia,  and  had 
fhared  his  dominions  with  Licinius,  look¬ 
ing  upon  himfelf  as  foie  heir  of  the  empire,,  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  only  furvivor  of  thofe  who  had 
been  nominated  by  Dioclefian  and  Maximian  at 
their  abdication,  formed  a  defign  of  dethroning 
Licinius  and  Conftantine.  He  pafied  the  Boft 
phorus,  which  was  the  boundary  that  had  been 
fettled  between  them,  feized  Byzantium,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Heraclea,  otherwife  Perinthus* 
Licinius  had  juft  married  Conftantine’s  fitter  at 
Milan,  when  he  had  advice  of  this  invafion.  He 
marched  againft  his  competitor  with  a  much  in- 
feriour  army,  gave  him  battle  and  defeated  him. 
Maximin  being  purfued  to  Tarfus,  and  lofing 
all  hopes  ot  making  his  efcape,  fwallowed  a  dole 
of  poifon,  and  put  an  end  to  a  reign  which  had 
been  a  continued  feries  of  tyranny,  efpecially  a- 
gainft  the  Chriftians :  Accordingly  Ladlantius 
allures  us,  that  Licinius  was  miraculoufly  warn¬ 
ed  in  a  dream  to  venture  an  engagement. 

The  union  between  the  two  emperours  was 
of  no  long  duration  :  It  is  not  known  on  which 
fide  the  rupture  began ;  forhe  lay  the  blame  on 
Licinius,  others  on  Conftantine.  The  latter  ar¬ 
rived  in  Pannonia,  where  his  colleague  was  aft 

J  O 

fembling  his  troops*  and  defeated  him  in  two 

battles. 
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battles,  which  were  followed  by  a  treaty  of  par¬ 
tition.  The  conqueror  forced  his  antagoniit  to 
cede  to  him  Greece,  Macedonia,  Pannonia,  Dar- 
dania,  Dacia,  all  Illyria  and  Masfia  Prima.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  was  prompted 
to  thofe  conquefts  by  his  ambition ;  he  eagerly 
embraced  every  methodof  aggrandizing  himfelf. 

Some  time  after,  Conftantine,  in  order  to  fix 
the  empire  in  his  own  family,  gave  the  title  of 
Caefar  to  his  three  fons,  Crifpus,  Conftantine, 


banius,  “  that  the  human  mind  takes  its  bent  from 


<c  its  occupations ,  he  was  therefore  defer ous  to  edit- 
cc  cate  his  children  in  the  noble  exercife  of  grandeur , 
cc  tofave  them  from  liftlenefs  of  mind ,  and  infpire 
cc  their  fouls  with ft  rength  and  vigour  3  that  in  ad- 
*f  verfety  they  might  not  fink  from  the  height  of  cour - 
c‘  agey  and  in  profperity  the  elevation  of  their  foul 
fc  might  equal  that  of  their fortune If  Libanius 
be  not  miftaken  in  Conitantine's  motive,  that 
prince  doubtlefs  reafoned  unjuftly 3  for  where 
one  example  can  be  alleged  of  grandeur  pro¬ 
ducing  fuch  effefts  on  young  princes,  an  infi- 
mte  number  may  be  produced  to  the  contrary. 
We  here  fee  C^lars  lefs  than  three  years  old,  in- 
veked  with  the  confullhip,  and  the  command  of 
armies.  Doubtlefs  they  were  not  then  fervin^* 
their  apprenticefhip  to  the  art  of  reigning.  But 
the  people  were  accuftomed  to  behold  in  thofe 
children  their  future  fovereigns  3  and  the  right 
of  fuccefiion,  which  was  before  uncertain,  might 
thus  be  eftablifhed.  ' 

4  i  ^  * 
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The  emperour  taking  advantage  of  a  peace  of 
fome  years  duration,  publifhed  feveral  more 
laws,  and  applied  himfelfto  the  affairs  ofChrift- 
ianity.  The  punifhment  of  crucifixion  was  a- 
bolifhed,  forbearance  from  labour  on  Sundays 
was  commanded,  except  in  affairs  of  agriculture. 
The  Papian  Poppaean  law  againft  celibacy  was 
repealed,  though  the  ancient  privileges  of  thofe 
who  had  children  were  preferved. 

The  privilege  of  the  veftals  to  make  bequefts 
by  will  before  they  were  of  age,  was  granted  to 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  who  confecrated  them- 
felves  to  evangelical  virginity.  In  321,  per- 
miffion  was  given  for  people  to  bequeath  to 
the  church  fuch  part  of  their  goods  as  they  pleaf- 
ed.  Thefe  two  lafl  regulations  do  not  indicate 
great  political  forefight. 

The  Arufpices  retained  the  privilege  of  prac- 
tifing  the  impoftures  of  their  art  in  the  temples, 
but  they  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  being 
burnt  alive,  from  entering  into  private  houfes  ; 
areftriCtion  which  the  Pagans  doubtlefs  looked 
upon  as  a  real  perfecution. 

On  the  other  fide  Licinius  perfecuted  the 
Chriitians,  whom  he  fufpefted,  not  without  an 
appearance  of  reafon,to  wifh  they  had  Conftantine 
for  their  matter  :  The  latter  was  no  lefs  defirous 
of  unitingthe  empire  under  his  foie  dominion  ; 
and  the  jealoufy  of  thefe  two  princes  paved  the  way 
forfcenes  of  blood.  Conftantine  having  attacked 
the  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  upon  his  colleague’s 
territories,  Licinius  complained  of  it  as  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  treaties.  This  was  fufficient  pre¬ 
tence  for  the  former  to  renew  the  war.  Accord- 
ins;  to  Eufebius  himfelf,  the  pretext  of  religion 

being 
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being  perfecuted,  of  which  his  policy  availed  it- 
felf,  was  not  a  neceflary  motive,  as  things  then 
Rood.  Ambition  might  have  found  others. 

After  fuch  an  authority  Conftantine’s  motives 
may  be  judged  equivocal.  God  makes  even 
the  paffions  of  men  fubfervient  to  the  execution 
of  his  eternal  decrees. 

This  prince  was  m after  of  a  fleet  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  galleys,  with  upwards  of  two  thoufand  fhips  He  d&eau 
of  burden,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  Licinius* 
fighting  men.  At  the  head  of  this  formidable 
force  he  haftened  to  attack  Licinius,  vvhofe  Afiat- 
ick  troops  were  far  from  being  able  to  refill  him. 

He  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Adrianople  in 
Thrace,  and  having  given  his  army  for  the  watch 
word,  God  the  Saviour ,  with  the  ftandard  of  the 
crofs  borne  before  him,  he  began  the  engage¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  gained  a  great  vidlory.  About 
the  fame  time  his  fon  Crifpus  deftroyed  the  ene¬ 
my's  fleet  at  Gallipoli.  Licinius  retired  to  Chal- 
cedon,  whither  he  was  purfued  by  Conliantine, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  ;  but  the 
emperour  of  the  Eaft  aflembiing  new  forces,  the 
war  was  foon  rekindled,  Licinius  being  defeat-  Puts 
ed  a  fecond  time  at  Chryfopolis,  and  befieged  in 
Nicomedia,  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  purple,  U fAul? 
and  lent  priloner  to  Theflalonica,  with  a  promife 
of  his  life  ;  but  he  was  foon  after  ftrangied. 

1  he  partizans  of  Conftantine  fuppofe  Licinius 
to  have  been  guilty  of  fome  unknown  crime. 

But  why  is  that  crime  unknown  ?  Why  do  they 
flick  to  vague  fufpicions  ?  Why  not  acknowledge 
that  fuch^afls  or  violence  againft  a  prince,  whole 
very  misfortunes  made  him  an  objeft  of  relpedl,  . 

can  be  authored  only  by  the  maxims  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  policy  ?  CHAP 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 


Affairs  of  the  Church. 


Abufes  very 


common 
notwich- 
ftanding  his 
laws. 


ON  S  FAN  TINE  being  now  foie  mafter  of 
_  the  empire,  gave  a  greater  loofe  to  his  zeal 
for  Chriftianity.  He  prohibited  the  heathens 
from  offering  Sacrifices,  threw  down  and  fhut  up 
a  great  number  of  temples  ;  at  the  fame  time 
tnat  he  publifhed  an  eoid,  in  the  Haft,  declaring 
that  it  was  not  his  defire  to  trouble  the  peace  of 
any  perfon,  exhorting  his  fubjeds  to  mutual 
toleration,  and  difapproving  the  zeal  of  fuch  as 
wanted  to  make  the  practice  of  the  ancient  relig¬ 
ion  criminal.  Egypt  retained  its  gods  and  wor- 
ftiip.  Paganifm  kept  its  ground  in  Rome,  and  in 
a  great  part  of  the  empire  under  the*protedion 
of  the  fenate.  But  it  was  no  fmall  matter  that 
the  crofs  was  honoured  at  court,  that  the  wor- 
fhippers  of  the  true  God  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  and  that  the  others  were  kept  in  awe, 
without  daring  to  fhew  their  hatred  and  refent- 
ment.  The  advantage  would  have  been  more 
folid,  had  the  emperour’s  piety  been  more  en¬ 
lightened.  While  he  was  compofmg  wretched 
difcourfes  unfuitable  to  his  dignity,  he  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  the  counfels  of  rapacious  and  difhoneft 
men,  who  abufed  the  confidence  he  repofed  in 
them,  in  order  to  gratify  their  paffions.  The 
date  was  a  prey  to  rapine  and  injuftice,  though 
fo  many  judicious  laws  had  been  made  againft 
them ;  and  notwithftanding  his  great  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligion, 
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ligion,  theological  wars  fprung  up  around  the  Theological 
throne  through  the  imprudence  of  the  prince,  vl^dan- 
and  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  the  church.  gerous. 
We  fh all  give  a  general  idea  of  this  fatal  mif- 
chief,  by  confidering  its  influence  on  publick  or- 
der,the  morals, and  the  underftandingof mankind } 
for  theological  matters  come  not  within  ourplan. 

The  more  we  ftudy  the  do&rine  of  Jefus  TheChrift- 
Chrift,  and  the  apoftles,  the  more  clearly  we  fee  jan  r,eli?io11 

i  .  .  j  .  ,  j  breathed 

that  its  only  tendency  is  to  make  men  holy  and  only  chari- 
happy.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  had  reduced  ty' 
the  whole  law  to  two  precepts,  which  form  the 
bafis  of  the  gofpel.  Love  God  above  all  things  j 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyjelf.  Univerfal  charity 
was  the  foul  of  Chriftianity.  It  was  defigned  to 
detach  men  from  this  world  by  the  facnfice  of 
their  inordinate  pafllons,  but  to  unite  them  to 
one  another  by  a  pure  and  perfect  love.  It  made 
the  focial  duties  an  eflential  means  of  falvation. 

It  equally  condemned  felfifhnefs,  voluptuoufnefs, 
enmity,  and  difcord.  St.  Paul  had  even  forbid¬ 
den  in  fevere  terms  every  queflion  proper  to  ex¬ 
cite  vain  dilputes  ;  and  nothing  appeared  farther 
diftant  from  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  than  a  bit¬ 
ter,  arrogant,  and  obftinate  zeal,  which,  under 
pretence  of  the  fervice  of  God,  would  excite 
difcord  in  the  church  or  ftate. 

While  the  Chriftians  were  few  in  number,  and  The  pr;mU 
afterwards  when  perfecution  ferved  as  fuel  to  t!.ve  Chrif- 
their  virtue,  the  doctrines  of  the  s-ofpel  were  fol-  equally  pat- 
lowed  with  the  primitive  ardour"  If  any  difpute  “vir* 
arofe,  the  decifion  of  the  apoftles  and  the  bifhops, 
t  eir  fucceflfors, eafily  folved  the  difficulty.  The 
profeflbrs  of  that  religion  were  plain  and  modeft, 

they 
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they  did  not  plume  themfelves  on  their  knowl-* 
edge  :  Inftead  of  arguing  on  the  myfteries,  they 
pradtifed  the  duties  of  morality  ;  they  were 
Chriftians  by  the  humility  of  their  faith,  and  ftill 
more  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  works. 

But  the  paf-  B ut  the  church  having  filently  made  great  prog- 

ru°pTed°the  an^  ^  ^°rtS  °f  PerfonS  having  brought  in¬ 

primitive  to  it  their  paffions  and  prejudices,  the  peace  it 

enjoyed  under  feveral  princes  having  produced# 
relaxation  of  manners,  and  a  relifh  for  the  vani¬ 
ties  of  the  world,  fome  prefumptuous  Chriftians 
were  inflamed  with  an  ambitious  defire  of  dic- 

a  fpirit  of  tat*nS  t0  their  brethren.  The  Greeks,  efpecial- 
fophiftry  ly  thofe  of  Alexandria,  being  naturally  fophifts, 

thetwo°ur5  were  defirous  to  aifcufs,  to  analyze,  and  to  il- 
therfeds0.f  titrate  the  dodlrines  of  faith  :  They  introduced 
into  theology  the  tafte  and  ideas  of  Platonifm. 
This  was  fubjecting  divine  truths  to  all  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  opinion.  On  the  other  fide  fome  en- 
thufiafts  fticking  clofe  to  the  letter  of  the  fcrip- 
ture,  and  zealoufly  addifted  to  an  abfurd  rigour, 
inconfiftent  with  human  nature,  became  fo much 
more  dangerous,  as  by  the  language  and  exter¬ 
nals  of  piety  they  eafily  drew  afide  the  people, 
and  joined  an  inflexibility  of  temper  to  a  heated 
imagination. 

TheChria-  Hence  fprung  feels  very  different  from  thofe 
nenCeffariiy  of  the  philofophers.  Thefe  laft  formed  no  dif- 
iefit^han>u”  body,  nor  had  they  any  influence  on  the 
phHofo^the  vu^ar  >  thc7  Submitted  their  fvftems  to  the 
phers.  calm  examination  of  reafon,  they  difputed  on 
matters  indifferent  to  the  generality  ;  or  at  leaft, 
if  they  attacked  the  national  fuperftitions,  it  was 
covertly,  in  a  circle  of  difciples,  and  readers  who 

for 
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for  the  moft  contented  themfelves  with  thinking, 
and  formed  no  cabals.  The  generality  of  thofe 
philofophers  may  be  reproached  with  being  con¬ 
ceited  fophifts,  and  ufelefs  to  their  country  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  charged  with  difturbing  pub- 
lick  order. 

On  the  other  hand  the  principal  fedtaries  be¬ 
ing  minifters  of  religion,  and  pretending  to  be 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  eredting  their 
own  miftakes  into  dodtrines  of  faith,  and  incul¬ 
cating  them  upon  the  people  as  the  effentials  of 
religion,  eafily  infpired  them  with  a  contagious 
fanaticifm,  from  whofe  effects  it  was  difficult  to 
be  fecured  if  their  errours  were  combated. 

Hence  the  feels  were  naturally  enemies,  and 
fometimes  the  orthodox,  by  anexceffive  zeal  ir¬ 
ritated  their  hatred  and  audacity. 

Conftantine  had  no  fooner  declared  himfelf  Conftantine 
protector  of  the  faith  than  thofe  difputes  burft 
out  with  violence.  It  was  a  matter  of  very  great  enoush  ™ 
importance  to  prevent  their  effefts,  and  for  this  effects.  ' 
purpofe  it  was  necefiary  to  obferve  a  condudl  - 
equally  firm  and  moderate.  Above  all  it  was 
requifite  to  avoid  violent  meafures,  which  could 
only  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  bufinefs  o t  tne  priefts  to  judge  in  Ip i ritual  af¬ 
fairs  ;  of  the  prince  to  watch  over  the  peace  and 
oraer  of  the  community.  As  foon  as  animofity 
and  enthufiafm  began  to  ferment,  the  fpirit  of 
party  would  infallibly  take  wing,  throw  itfelf  in¬ 
to  convulfions,  and  overleap  all  bounds.  Con¬ 
ftantine  experienced  thisduring  his  whole  reign. 

He  made  ecclefiaftical  difputes  affairs  of  ftate  : 
r  ar  from  calming  them  he  rendered  th  em  more 
fierce  and  obftinate. 

The 
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The  fcWm  of  the  donatifts,  which  owed  its 
rife  to  the  ordination  of  the  bifhop  Cecilianus, 
whom  his  enemies  accufed  of  beinga/m/z/0r,  i.e. 
of  having  given  up  the  fcriptures  in  the  time  of 
perfecution  $  that  fchifm  filled  Africa  with  dif- 
cord  and  fcandal.  The  emperour  affembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  another  at 
Arles,  in  the  year  314,  in  order  to  decide  this 
difpute ;  he  exclaimed  againft  the  impudence  of 
the  donatifts,  who  appealed  to  his  tribunal  from 
the  fentence  of  the  bifhops.  However,  fometime 
after  he  tried  the  caufe  himfelf.  The  fchifm  de¬ 
generated  into  herefy,  and  gave  birth  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  fanaticifm  of  the  Circoncellions.  Thefe 
fanaticks  flew  to  arms,  in  order  to  fet  the  flaves 
at  liberty,  and  force  creditors  to  difcharge  their 
debtors. 

Soon  after  the  herefy  of  Arius,  a  prieft  of 
Alexandria,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  opened  an  inexhauftible  lpring  of  quar¬ 
rels  and  rnifchiefs.  Some  bifhops  attached  to 
the  court,  particularly  Eufebius  ofNicomedia, 
and  Eufebius  of  Casfarea  (author  of  the  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Hiftory)  both  favourers  of  Arianifm,*had 
great  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  emperour. 
The  former  of  them  perfuaded  him  that  the  con- 
troverfy  was  merely  about  words :  In  confequence 
of  which,  he  wrote  to  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  the  herefiarch,  exhorting  them  to  peace 
and  filence,  comparing *their  difpute  to  that  be¬ 
tween  philofophers  of  the  fame  fe£t,  who  differed 

in 


*  The  authority  of  Eufebius  as  an  hiftorian  is  very  great 
in  all  matters  which  do  not  concern  the  do&rines  of  faith  : 

It  certainly  would  be  of  much  more  weight  had  he  been  - 
orthodox. 
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in  fome  points,  though  they  agreed  in  the  effen- 
tials.  His  letter  produced  no  effeft.  The  quar¬ 
rel  growing  more  violent,  and  Ofius,  the  cele¬ 
brated  bifliop  of  Cordova,  having  prevailed  upon 
him  to  aft  with  more  firmnefs,  he  publilhed  an 
inveftive  of  his  own  compofition  againft  the 
Arians  ;  a  declamation  in  every  refpeft  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  majefty,  and  only  calculated  for  dif- 
gufting  the  reader.  After  this  no  meafures  were  They  be. 
kept  ;  the  bifhops  and  the  people  fplit  into  fcan-  have  fedi- 
dalous  diviiions  ;  the  itatues  o t  the  eroperour 
were  infulted  by  the  feftaries,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
horted  to  revenge  the  infult.  /,  cried  he,  ciap- 
ping  his  hand  to  his  face,  do  not  foci  myjelf  hurt . 

This  moderation  indicates  a  great  foul  ;  his  con¬ 
duct  in  ieveral  refpefts  fhews  a  littlenefs  of 
mind. 

At  laft  he  afiembled  the  general  council  of  325. 
Nice  in  Bithynia.  The  bifhops  were  fummoned  g?cuencilof 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  all  the 
expenfes  of  their  journey  defrayed.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  prelates,  among  whom  are 
reckoned  feventeen  Arians,  decided,  in  prefence 
of  the  emperour,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  confub- 
jtantial  with  the  Father.  The  writings  of  Arius  Prohibition 
were  condemned.  Conftantine  prohibited  every  u!-fr hain 
perfon  from  keeping  them,  under  pain  of  death;  gainltkeep- 
yet  he  only  banifhed  the  author,  which  feemsa  bolksofA- 
contradictory  condufb.  Mr.  Le  Beau  fays  111  vvas  only 
1  is  excuie,  that  ne  was  much  more  fevere  banilhed. 
gainft  future  than  paft  crimes  ;  and  that  by  the 
event,  the  penalties  enafled  in  his  laws  became 
°”  : /  co 111111  Inatory.  But  was  it  not  dangerous  to 
e  a  i  i  aws  without  defiring  to  put  them  in 
execution  .  Ine  fubjefts  were  accuttomed  to 
V°l-  “■  Y  rcgar;i 
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regard  capital  punifliment  ordained  by  the  laws 
only  as  a  form  of  words,  which  was  indifferent¬ 
ly  applied  to  every  thing.  We  fhall  fee  this  im¬ 
prudence,  which  became  ftill  more  common  un¬ 
der  the  following  reigns,  productive  of  much 
mifchief  to  the  legiflative  power  and  the  pub- 
lick  2[00d. 

Difpute  A  queft>on>  which  at  firft  view  feems  of 
concerning  fmall  importance,  raifed  keen  difputes  among 

the  Chriftians.  Some  wanted  to  celebrate  Eafter 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  on  the  day  of  the 
full  moon  in  march ;  others  the  Sunday  after  the 
full  moon.  The  council  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  this  produced  another 
fchifm. 

The  Arians  obllinately  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
the  decifion  of  the  church ;  and  we  fhall  fee 
Conftantine  himfelf  contribute,  by  the  commif- 
fion  of  new  faults,  to  the  progrefs  which  ren¬ 
dered  that  herefy  fo  fatal. 


CHAP.  V. 

Building  of  Constantinople. — End  of  this 

Reign. 

_  .  .  nr'HE  emperour  having  returned  to  Rome 

Conftantine  fa  r  .  0  .... 

puts  his  fon  0  after  a  long  abience,  committed  in  that 

death  with-  Cll7  two  entries  of  fo  black  a  dye  as  never  can 
out  tnai.  be  effaced.  His  eldeft  fon,  Crifpus,  a  prince 

of  high  reputation,  being  accufed  by  his  ftep- 
mother  Faufia,  of  having  declared  a  paffion  for 
her,  ins  father,  without  further  examination, 

ordered 
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ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  publick 
openly  expreffed  their  indignation  :  And  the 
emprefs  being  in  her  turn  charged  with  an  in¬ 
famous  correfpondence,  was  in  like  manner  put 
to  death  on  a  bare  accufation. 

Several  people  of  diftinguifhed  rank  perifhed 
without  any  known  reafon.  Licinius  the  young¬ 
er,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  viftims.  In  confequence  of  fo  many  a£h 
of  cruelty,  a  placard  was  affixed  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  in  which  that  prince  was  defcribed  as 
a  fecond  Nero.  Rome  refounded  with  reproach¬ 
es  and  curfes  againft  him ;  and  the  populace  had  fP5|endsadt€* 
the  audacity  to  infult  him  ;  at  laft  he  took  Rome,  he 
final  leave  of  that  city,  which  equally  detefted  city?  uie 
his  religion  and  his  perfon. 

Having  formed  the  refolution  of  building  a  329. 
new  capital,  he  firft  call  his  eyes  upon  ancient 
Troy,  whofe  name  was  fo  dear  to  the  Romans ; 
but  he  preferred  Byzantium  for  the  excellence  own  name, 
of  its  fituation  on  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  be¬ 
ing  feparated  from  Afia  by  a  Itraight  of  only 
feven  ftadia*,  and  enriched  with  all  the  sifts  of 
nature.  He  greatly  enlarged  its  compafs,  erect¬ 
ed  fuperb  edifices,  made  it  a  fecond  Rome,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Conftantinople,  and  facrificed  to 
it  the  interefts  of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  people  it,  he  deprived  all  the  land-  pernicious 
holders  in  Afia  of  the  natural  right  of  difpofing  privileges 

of  their  eftates,  even  by  will,  unlefs  they  had  a  thatdtyf 
houfe  in  that  city.  All  kinds  of  privileges,  and 
diilributions  of  corn,  oil,  wine,  were  lavifhed 
on  thofe  who  fixed  their  refidence  there. 

Y  2  The 

*  ^he  ftadium  is  about  fix  hundred  French  feet. 
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Hateful  im¬ 
ports. 


The  Alexandrian  fleet,  which  furnifhed  Rome 
with  corn,  Campania  being  converted  into  gar¬ 
dens,  was  defined  to  furnifh  Conftantinople, 
whence  Athens  formerly  drew  its  fubfiftence. 
Fourfcore  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat  were  dif- 
tributed  among  the  people  every  day.  In  a 
fhort  time  the  Afiatick  fleets  joined  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  were  infufhcient  for  the  fupply  of  the  new 
city. 

Burdenlome  and  infamous  impofts  were  lev¬ 
ied  not  only  on  merchandife,  but  upon  ordure, 
which  none  could  carry  av/ay  without  purchas¬ 
ing  alicenfe  ;  brothels,  animals  and  even  dogs, 
were  taxed.  Thofe  impofts,  the  invention  of 
which  is  attributed  by  Zofimus  to  Conftantine, 
though  fome  of  them  had  been  eftabliftyed  in 
former  times,  fcarce  defrayed  the  profufe  ex- 
penfes.  Rome  loft  a  great  number  of  its  princi- 
and  impov-  pal  citizens,  who  were  infallibly  drawn  to  the 
enrtied.  court  ;  it  loft  its  riches,  its  luftre,  its  power, 

though  they  were  then  neceffary  to  flop  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarians. 

<c  /hewed  great  ignorance  of  the  inter  efts  of 
the  empire ,  fays  Abbe  Mably,  to  build  a  new 
capita /,  while  the  pre/ervation  of  the  ancient 
was  fo  difficult ,  to  throw  away  immenfe  fums  in 
erelling  a  magnificent  city ,  while  the  empire ,  ex- 
haufted  by  all  the  f courges  it  had  felt,  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  its  armies  ”  The  new  gov¬ 
ernment  eftablilhcd  by  Conftantine  was  an 
evil  of  (till  greater  magnitude.  We  fhall  only 
defcribe  its  principal  features,  which  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  conficler. 

The  fame  ranks  and  offices  were  effablifhed  at 
Conftantinople  4s  at  Rome.  But  the  fenate  had 

not 
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not  the  fame  weight  in  affairs  of  government.  Thefenate 
Though  under  bad  princes  the  Roman  fenate  of  that  city 
was  enflaved,  at  leaftthe  fhadow  of  that  illuftri-  thority  in 
ous  body  wore  a  majeftick  and  commanding  mengt°.vern" 
appearance  ;  and  from  time  to  time  it  refumed 
a  portion  of  its  principles,  with  part  of  its  au¬ 
thority.  On  the  contrary,  the  fenate  of  Con- 
ftantinople  being  from  the  time  of  its  inftitution 
a  Have  to  the  court,  the  government  became  ar¬ 
bitrary,  offices  loft  their  dignity,  and  legiflation 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  man. 

The  ere£tion  of  two  capitals  naturally  pro-  Twoem- 
duced  a  divifion  of  the  empire*  The  Eaftern  'pires  as  well 
comprehended  all  the  countries  from  theDanube  UaisT cap" 
to  the  remoteft  borders  of  Egypt,  and  from  the 
Adriatick  gulph  to  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  The 
emperour  thought  proper,  after  the  example  of 
Dioclefian,  to  fubdivide  that  vaft  body.  He 
created  four  ■pratfefti  pratorii,  who  had  each  the  fe^rePsr*;d 
government  of  a  certain  diftrifb ;  thefe  confifted  theSl” 
of  a  number  of  provinces;  which  were  called  Cel  * 
Diocejes.  The  four  prefectures  were  thofe  of  the 
Eaft,  Illyria,  Italy,  and  Gaul  ;  (with  Spain, 
Mauritania,  Tingitana,  and  Britain.)  And 
thefe  provinces  had  peculiar  governours,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  prefett.  Dukes  and 
counts  were  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  counts, 
frontiers.  They  and  their  troops  had  fome  lands 
of  the  barbarous  nations  affigned  them,  which 
were  called  Marches^  and  might  be  tranfmitted  to 
their  heirs  if  they  bore^rms.  Thefe  lands  went 
by  the  title  of  benefices.  As  to  the  prafeSli  Benefice* 
pr<etorii ,  who  wereatfirft  the  minifters  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  fovereign,  their  office  became 

purely 
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purely  civil;  they  adminiftered  juftice,  and  had 
the  care  of  the  revenue. 

Matters  of  Conftantine  fubftituted  in  their  room  two 
the  militia,  matters  of  the  militia  ;  and,  ftill  more  to  leffen 

.  .  a  dignity  which  had  been  once  fo  formidable,  he 
eftablifhed  an  order  of  patricians,  who,  though 
they  bore  no  office,  were  fuperiour  in  rank  °to 
the  prefers. 

The  new  it  is  evident  at  firft  fight,  that  by  an  exceffive 
bdnrntoont  muhiplication  of  dignities,  he  overloaded  the 
compiicat-  revenue  ;  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  main- 
jeAmdSaUb". tain  harmony  in  fo  complicated  an  adminiftra- 
abufe3.nd  ^on  >  ‘m  a  w°td>  that  fo  confiderable  a  change 
muft  have  drawn  on  numberlefs  inconvenien¬ 
ces,  in  a  ftate  already  ruined,  whofe  parts  were 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  themfelves,  and  whofe 
head  was  unable  to  make  the  members  a6t  with 
fufficient  vigour.  It  was  an  old  decayed  build¬ 
ing,  which  tottered  on  every  fide,  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  alter  its  plan. 

The  troops  Zofimus  reproaches  Conftantine  with  having 
fromdthrn  drawn  off  the  troops  deftined  to  repulfe  the  bar- 
frontiers  to  barians  from  the  frontiers,  and  placing  them  in 

towns!ntie  garrifon  in  the  cities.  “This,”  according  to 
Montefquieu,  “produced  two  evils  \  one,  the  re- 
“  moval  of  the  harrier  which  refrained  Jo  many 
“  nations  ;  and  the  other ,  the  foldiers  becoming  ef- 
tc  feminate ,  by  frequenting  the  circus  and  theatre” 
Difcipline  was  entirely  enervated  by  their  re- 
fiding  in  cities. 

Among  the  pernicious  abufps  may  be  ranked 
tlpiied?u  thofe  titles  of  vanity,  which  were  endlefsly  mul¬ 
tiplied  ;  Noble,  Mofi  Noble ,  lllufiricus ,  Moft  Illuf- 
trious ,  Mofi  Perfe5ly  Sublimity ,  Excellency ,  Magnify 
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icence,  Greatnefs,  Eminence,  Reverence,  See.  As  The  refuit 
falfe  greatnefs  infpires  littlenefs  of  foul,  all  ideas 
were  centred  in  a  trifling  ceremonial ;  minut'ue,  mind, 
words,  took  place  of  things  -,  the  glare  of  titles 
darkened  the  luftre  of  merit.  What  the  Scipios, 
the  Julius  Ctefars,  would  have  regarded  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  ridicule,  were  the  only  objedls  of  defire 
and  attention  to  the  greateft  men. 

Conftantine  fet  an  example  of  this  affeffation  Pride  of 
of  dignity  ;  he  always  wore  the  diadem  ;  his  onefan" 
robes  glittered  v/ith pearls ;  the  pompof  his  court 
and  magnificence  of  his  feltivals  breathed  the 
Afiatick  luxury.  A  ftrange  method  of  repairing 
the  breaches  of  the  empire,  and  fecuring  the 
profperity  of  Conftantinople  ! 

In  the  reft  of  his  reign  we  find  more  fubjedt  The  Go(hg 
for  cenfure  than  praife.  He  gained  a  great  vie-  defeated . 
tory  over  the  Goths,  but  he  raifed  many  of  them  ted  to  dig- 
to  dignities,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  opened  a  nlt‘es• 
paflage  into  the  empire  to  the  barbarians.  He 
received  the  ambafiadors  of  Sapor  II.  king  of 
Perfia,  with  whofe  preparations  for  war  he  was 
not  unacquainted  ;  but  he  contented  himfelf 
with  writing  to  him  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  which  was  perfecuted  by  that  prince ; 
and  fent  him  a  quantity  of  iron  to  forge  arms.  Iron  ,m_ 
He  requefted  the  prayers  of  the  bifhops,  and  of  prudently 
the  famous  St.  Anthony,  a  hermit  of  Thebais ;  Perlians. 
but  he  put  to  death  the  philofopher  Sopater,  Thephiiof- 
whofe  crime,  if  we  may  credit  Eunapius,  was  his  p^eerru^°“ 
defire  of  reforming  the  manners  of  the  court :  juftly  put  to 

c  i  death. 

1  he  courtiers  accufed  him  or  magtek,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

At  laft,  after  fo  many  inftances  of  feverity  Ar«ans  ^ 
againft  the  Arians,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  an  tecied. 

Arian 
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-Mian  pried  ;  recalled  Arius  and  his  followers 
from  bamfhment ;  admitted  their  faMe  profeffions 
of  faith,  and  preceded  them  openly.  He  wanted 
to  oblige  St.  Athanafius,  Bifhop  of  Alexandria, 
to  receive  the  herefiarch  ;  and,  wearied  with  his 
refulals,  lent  his  ear  to  calumny,  and  banilhed 
that  inflexible  defender  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
who  had  been  declared  guilty  by  the  packed 
councils  of  1  yre  and  Jerufalem. 

Sapor  had  already  put  the  iron,  with  which  he 
was  imprudently  fupplied,  to  its  proper  ufe* 
He  demanded  back  the  five  provinces  which 
had  been  ceded  to  Galerius,  and  meeting  with  a 
refufal,  ravaged  Mefopotamia,  and  infulted  the 
Roman  empire. 

The  emperour,  at  the  age  of  fixty  three, 
entered  Afia,  and  repulfed  the  enemy.  He 
then  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  and  received  baptifm  ; 
(Why  at  fo  late  an  age  ?)  put  his  will  into  the 
hands  of  an  Arian  priefc,  who  enjoyed  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  died  at  Nicomedia,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty  years.  He  has  been  honoured  as  a  faint 
by  feveral  churches  ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Muf- 
covites  celebrate  his  feftival  on  the  twenty  firft  of 
May. 

Whatever  praifes  Conftantine  may  deferve  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  the  ftains  with 
which  his  glory  is  tarnifhed  are  indelible.  Fads 
fpeak,  and  them  we  have  related.  His  politi¬ 
cal  abilities  do  not  outweigh  his  faults.  <c  With 
cc  fame  genius  for  war  ”  (this  is,  the  judgment 
formed  of  him  by  the  Abbe  Mably)  “  which  he 
employed  only  for  the  deftrudlion  of  his  private 
enemies ,  and  not  thofe  of  the  empire ,  he  poffejfed 
710  one  quality  proper  for  government .  Duped  by 
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ff  his  minifters  and  favourites  ,  he  faw  only  with  their 
“  eyes .  A  natural  reftleffnejs  of  temper  kept  him  in 
<c  perpetual  motion ,  though  his  purjuits  were  often 
cc  fruitlefs.  If  he  feemed  conjiantly  engaged  in 
cc  grand  projects,  the  conception  of  them  indicated 
<c  weaknejs  and  preemption ,  and  their  execution 
cc  foewed  him  an  indifferent  politician .  He  contrib- 
cc  utedmore  than  any  other  to  haften  the  ruin  of  the 
fc  empire  A 

b  His  virtues  are  extolled  to  the  Ikies  by  Eufe- 
bius  of  Casfarea ;  but  a  panegvrift  is  feldom  a 
hiftorian.  That  bifhop,  who  had  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  courtier,  carried  his  diflimulation  fo 
far,  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  as  not  to  men¬ 
tion  either  Arius  or  his  fed,  nor  fpeak  of  the 
principal  objedt  of  the  Nicene  council,  though 
he  gi  ves  a  long  defcription  of  it  in  his  life  of  Con- 
ftantine,  and  limits  its  decisions  to  the  controver- 
fy  about  the  celebration  ofEafter.  It  is  ftrange 
that  fo  refpedlable  a  writer  fhould  have  commit¬ 
ted  this  unpardonable  fault.  The  pagans  like- 
wife  have  blackened  Conflantine  by  their  fatire 
more  than  the  others  have  extolled  him  by  their 
flatteries.  According  to  Victor  the  younger, 
during  the  firft  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  was  a 
great  prince,  during  the  ten  following  a  robber, 
and  during  the  ten  laft  a  prodigal.  Eufebius 
himfelf  acknowledges  that  his  exceffive  eafinefs 
let  loofe  two  great  vices,  violence,  oppreffive  of 
the  weak:,  in  order  to  fatiate  the  ever  craving 
avidity  of  the  powerful,  and  the  hypocrify  of 
pretended  Chriflians,  who  entered  into  the 
church  in  order  to  court  his  favour.  ( Fleury .) 
We  may  form  a  proper  eftimate  of  that  emper- 
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our,  fays  the  judicious  Abbe,  by  believing  the 
faults  afcribed  to  him  by  Eufebius,  and  the  good 
fpoken  of  him  by  Zofimus. 

In  the  Theodofian  code  a  law  is  afcribed  to 
him,  conflicting  the  bifhops  judges  without  ap¬ 
peal,  in  all  caufes  brought  before  their  tribunal 
by  either  of  the  parties.  This  law,  which  is  re- 


witWap-  pUgnant  to  civil  order,  is  rejefted  by  the  befl: 


authors  as  fuppolititious.  Doth  Cujas  fhew  fuffi- 
cient  difcernment,  when  he  defends  it  by  alleg¬ 
ing  the  virtue  and  juftice  of  the  bilhops  in 
thofe  times  ?  Their  intrigues,  their  packed 
councils,  their  numerous  excefles,  would  rather 
prove  it  to  have  been  even  then  neceflary  to  re- 
ftrain  them  within  the  limits  of  their  fpiritual 
authority.  There  were  many  holy  prelates, 
whofe  judgment  mull,  without  doubt,  have  been 
perfe&ly  conformable  to  charity  and  juftice  : 
But  how  many  others  gave  themfelves  up  to 
paflion  and  prejudice  ! 


CONSTANTIUS, 

i 

And  his  Two  Brothers. 


CHAP.  I. 


To  the  Time  when  Julian  was  created  Caesar 


ON  ST  AN  TINE  had  imprudently  di¬ 
vided  the  empire  among  his  three  fons  and 
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ter  their  uncle's  death,  together  with  his  two 
brother’s,  five  other  of  his  nephews,  and  his 
principal  courtiers. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  horrible  maf-. 
facre  was  commanded  or  directed  by  ambition. 

It  is  afcribed  to  Conftantius,  the  emperour’s 
younger  and  beft  beloved  fon,  though  leaft  de~ 
ferving  of  his  affe&ion.  How  is  it  poflible  that 
a  prince,  whofe  talents  for  politicks  are  com¬ 
mended  by  fome  writers,  lhould  not  have  fore- 
,  feen,  that  by  making  five  fovereigns  he  not  only 
ruined  the  empire,  but  kindled  the  flames  of  war 
in  his  own  family. 

The  three  brothers  made  a  new  divifion,  in  .. 
which  were  comprehended  the  fpoils  of  their  the  Lmpire 
coufins.  .  Conftantine,  the  eldeft,  kept  Gaul,  ti^eengfons 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  probably  made  an  ac-  £onftan^ 
quifition  of  Thrace  and  Conftantinople,  which  ftantius  and 
he  foon  ceded  to  Conftantius,  who  was  matter  of  Conftans- 
all  Afia  and  Egypt.  Conftans  the  youngeft,  had 
Italy,  Illyria,  Africa,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  eldeft  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and 
none  of  them  appeared  to  pofifefs  talents  fit  for 
government. 

It  was  obferved,  that  Commodus  was  the  only 
cmpcrour  who  had  been  born  during  the  reign 
of  his  father  ;  and  unfavourable  prefages  were 
made  of  thofe  princes  who,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion,  breathed  the  pride  of  fovereign- 
ty  from  their  cradle. 

However,  they  jointly  ena&ed  fome  good  Laws 
laws,  particularly  againft  informers,  who  had 
multiplied  prodigioufly.  After  their  father’s 
example,  they  forbid  anonymous  libels  being  re¬ 
garded  as  evidence  in  a  court  ofjuftice. 

Conftantius 
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Conftantius  fays  in  one  of  his  laws.  The  man 
is  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  who  has  enemies ,  but  no 
accufers.  But  unlefs  juftice  prevail  in  the  courts, 
informations  will  continue. 

Soon  after  Conftantine,  who  was  difcontented 
with  his  fhare,  and  had  fome  pretenfions  on  Italy, 
being  unable  to  obtain  any  thing  from  his  brother 
Conftans  by  negotiation,  had  recourfe  to  arms, 
and  pafted  the  Alps  in  the  year  340.  His  broth¬ 
er,  now  become  his  enemy,  was  then  in  Dacia, 
from  whence  he  fent  an  army,  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  follow  with  the  greateft  forces  he  could 
raife,  when  Conftantine  fell  into  an  ambufcade, 
was  defeated  and  fiain  ;  and  Conftans  remained 
foie  mafter  of  the  W  eft.  His  reign  v/as  inglori¬ 
ous  ;  he  was  a  Have  to  his  pleafures  and  his  flat¬ 
terers  ;  and  though  he  juftlydrew  upon  himfelf 
fome  encomiums  from  the  Chriftians  for  his  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  catholick  religion ,  his  conduct  was 
in  other  refpefts  ftained  with  vices  which  the  pa¬ 
gans  have  painted  with  all  the  acrimony  of  hatred. 

In  the  year  350  Magnentius,  a  German,  and 
manumitted  flave,  who  was  at  phe  head  of  two 
legions,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him  at  Au- 
tun,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  Auguf- 
tus.  The  emperour  received  intelligence  of  the 
revolt  while  he  was  at  a  hunting  match,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  efcape  into  Spain,  but  was  aflaflinated 
on  the  road. 

In  the  interval  between  thefe  revolutions,  the 
troubles  occafioned  by  the  Arians  continued 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  Conftantius  had 
declared  in  their  favour,  and  his  brothers  had 
tided  with  the  catholicks.  St.  Athanafius,  who 

had 
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had  been  refiored  to  the  fee  of  Alexandria,  did 
not  remain  long  undifturbed.  The  accufations 
againft  him  were  renewed  ;  he  was  condemned 
and  depofed  by  a  council  held  at  Antioch  ;  and 
Gregory,  who  was  named  his  fucceffor,  forcibly 
took  poffeflion  of  the  fee.  The  bifhops  were 
filled  with  rage  againft  each  other;  difcord  uni- 
verfally  prevailed ;  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  were 
divided,  forgetting  that  religion,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  caufe  of  quarrel,  ought  to  have  been  a 
bond  to  unite  them.  A  general  council  feemed 
the  moft  proper  means  for  conciliating  thefe 
feuds.  It  was  afiembled  at  Sardica,  on  the  bor-  Two  coun. 
dersofthe  two  empires;  but  the  Orientals  find-  ci!satSar- 
ing  themfelves  the  weakeft,  feparated  from  the  dlc  347. 
Weftern  prelates,  and  held  their  affembly  at 
Philippopolis  in  Thrace.  The  decifions  of  the 
two  councils  were  contradictory  ;  they  recipro¬ 
cally  acquitted  and  anathematized  the  fame  per- 
fons.  T  hat  compoied  of  the  Arian  bifhops  took 
the  name  of  the  council  of  Sardica  as  well  as  the 
other.  Hence  it  comes  that  St.  Auguftine,  be¬ 
ing  unacquainted  with  the  orthodox  council,  has 
mentioned  that  of  Sardica  as  an  affembly  of 
hereticks. 

.  Wefhall  not  trace  this  difpute  through  its  te-  The  ward 
dious  windings.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  conIuhfla^ 
it  would  have  kindled  a  war  between  Conftans  cau^fst! 
and  Conftantius,  had  not  the  latter  yielded  to  the  At.hanaflust 
eftablifhment  of  Athanafius  ;  and  that  the  cath-  Umted* 
olicks  would  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  Con- 
feifion  of  F aith  given  by  the  Arians,had  not  thefe 
obftinately  perfifted  in  rejecting  the  term  con - 
JubJiantial.  I  hat  word,  which  w as  h e co m e  fac re d , 

{he  perfonal  caufe  of  Athanafius,  were  per¬ 
petual 
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petual  objects  of  difienfion.  The  reafon  of 
which  was,  that  confubftantiality  attually  made  an 
efiential  part  of  the  orthodox  dodtrine,  and  A- 
thanafius  was  perfecuted  as  the  moft  zealous  de¬ 
fender  of  that  dodtrine.  ' 

Conftantius,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Sapor  II.  king  of  Per- 
fia,  who  grew  more  formidable,  as  the  emperour 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  theological  contro- 
verfy,  and  negledted  the  affairs  of  ftate.  The 
Perfians  routed  him  at  the  battle  of  Singara,  be¬ 
came  the  terrour  of  the  Romans,  and  ravaged 
Mefopotamia.  Sapor  laid  fiege  to  Nifibis,  which 
he  continued  with  incredible  vigour  for  four 
months  ;  nor  did  he  raife  it  atlaft  but  to  oppofe 
aninvafion  of  the  barbarians.  This  prince  per¬ 
fecuted  the  Chriftiaps  from  motives  of  policy. 
Formerly,  in  times  of  perfecution,Perfia  had  af¬ 
forded  them  an  afylum,  but  after  their  religion, 
by  the  zeal  of  Conftantine,  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  the  empire,  they  were  looked  upon  with  a  fuf- 
picious  eye,  and  treated  as  publick  enemies. 

Magnentius  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  ufurpa- 
tion  in  the  Weft.  Nepotian,  a  nephew  of  Con¬ 
ftantine,  who  had  efcaped  the  maffacre  of  his 
family,  attempting  to  feizeupon  the  city  of  Rome, 
had  perifhed,  together  with  his  mother,  and  his 
principal  partizans.  Vetranion,  an  old  experi¬ 
enced  general,  though  fo  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  even  read,  had  been  proclaimed  Auguftus  in 
Pannonia,  but  wanted  the  qualifications  neceffa- 
ry  for  maintaining  his  high  fortune.  Conftantius 
at  laft  marched  from  Afia,  at  the  head  of  all  his 
forces,  in  order  to  deprive  Magnentius  of  his 
dominions.  It  is  pretended  that  he  exhorted  his 
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foldiers  to  receive  baptifm;  and  he  has  been 
made  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  following  terms  : 

(C  If  any  man  refufes  to  be  baptized ,  let  him  retire . 
cc  I  defire  to  have  no  foldiers  who  are  not  enrolled 
tc  under  the  banners  of  Jefus  Chrifl  ”  But  as  he 
himfelf  was  not  baptized  till  at  thepoint  of  death, 
is  there  not  fome  reafon  to  doubt  of  fuch  dem- 
onftrations  of  zeal  ? 

Vetranion  had  entered  into  a  league  with  Vetranlon, 
Magnentius,  and  marched  againft  the  emperour;  wft^Mag- 

but  inftead  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  en-  fuffershim- 
tered  into  a  treaty  in  which  he  was  duped  by  feiftobe 
Conftantius,  who  debauched  his  troops,  and  deceived# 
forced  him  to  abdicate  his  authority.  It  is  faid 
that  he  confoled  him  with  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  morality,  conceived  in  thefe  terms  : — You  lofe 
only  an  infignificant  name ,  which  has  nothing  real 
but  the  mortifications  it  brings  with  it ;  and  you  are 
going  to  enjoy  folid  happinefsy  without  a  mixture  of 
uneafinefs .  It  is  added,  that  the  good  old  man, 
charmed  with  his  retirement,  fent  him  a  letter, 
containing  the  following  words  : — You  are 
wrong  in  not  taking  a  fharein  that  felicity  which  you 
have  the  art  of  procuring  for  others .  Such  men 
had  a  claim  to  the  title  of  philofophers.  They 
either  affedfced  that  charafter,  or  the  hiftorians 
have  fpoken  for  them. 

While  the  unwarlike  Conftantius  was  amuf-  351. 
ing  himfelf  with  holding  a  council  at  Sirmium, 
Magnentius  approached  at  the  head  of  his  army.  ^a£nen- 
Vv  hen  ready  to  pafs  the  Save,  he  was  met  by 
an  envoy  from  the  emperour,  with  propofals  of 
peace,  which  he  rejected,  and  advanced  to  Mur- 
fa  on  the  Brave,  the  deftined  fcene  of  a  cele- 
biated  aflion,  deciftve  of  the  fafe’of  the  empire. 

The 
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The  battle  was  fought  with  great  fury  :  More 
than  fifty  thoufand  of  the  bed  troops  were  cut 
to  pieces  :  Magnentius’s  Gauls  performed  won¬ 
ders,  and  were  [lain  almoft  to  a  man  ;  but  at  laft 
the  ufurper  turned  his  back,  after  having  loft 
Marcellinus,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his 
promotion. 

Confiantius  did  not  appear  in  the  field,  but 
with  trembling  expectation  waited  the  event  of 
the  engagement  in  a  neighbouring  church,  where 
he  was  attended  by  the  Arian  bifhop  of  Murfa. 
That  crafty  impoftor  had  taken  proper  precau¬ 
tions  tp  be  informed  of  the  fuccefs  ;  and  all  at 
once  proclaimed  the  victory,  pretending  that  the 
news  had  been  brought  to  him  by  an  angel.  The 
emperour  giving  entire  credit  to  the  miracle, 
honoured  him  as  a  faint,  and  attributed  to  him  all 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  what 
grofs  errours  in  conduct  muftfpring  from  fuch 
low  fuperfcition  :  We  fhall  fee  Confiantius  ftrik- 
ing  upon  all  the  fhoals  of  credulity  and  weaknefs. 

The  year  following,  Magnentius,  who  for  his 
cruel  tyranny  was  an  object  of  univerfal  detefia- 
tion  at  Rome,  took  refuge  in  Gaul,  was  defeated 
inDauphineby  the emperour’s generals, andper- 
ceiving  that  his  foldiers  were  refolved  to  deliver 
him  up,  in  a  tranfport  of  defpair,  murdered  his 
coufins,  his  friends,  and  even  his  mother,  after 
which  he  ftahbed  himfelf  with  his  own  fword. 

As  foon  as  Confiantius  was  delivered  from  this 
enemy,  he  became  more  defpicable  and  cruel 
than  ever.  A  continual  prey  to  his  fufpicions, 
every  thing  was  to  him  an  objedt  of  dread  ;  and 
his  terrours  and  diftruft  wereiocreafed  by  the  vile 
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eunuchs  with  whom  his  palace  was  filled  (for  tyrannife5 
the  infamous  cuftom  of  keeping  eunuchs  had  over  his 
found  its  way  into  the  court  with  the  other  a-  fubjeaa' 
bufes  of  Oriental  defpotifin.)  Under  pretence 
of  deftroying  the  ufurper’s  party,  he  exercifed 
the  mod  odious  tyranny.  The  encouragement  of 
informers  produced  the  ordinary  effefts  ;  for  one 
criminal  a  thoufand  innocent  perfons  were  put 
to  death.  The  eunuch  Paul,  fecretary  or  rather  Th 
fatellite  of  the  prince,  filled  every  quarter  of  the  PauUnfa' 
empire  with  marks  of  his  injuftice,  and  raifed  a  Xo/in^ 
general  alarm.  Great  Britain  was  the  principal  iu^ce* 
icene  of  his  barbarous  inquifition.  IVXartmus, 
its  governour,  fcnfibly  touched  with  the  miferies  ' 
of  the  publick,  and  forefeeing  that  he  would  one 
day  be  involved  in  them  in  his  turn,  formed  a 
defign  to  rid  the  world  of  this  favage  monfter, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt  and  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf.  All  lentences  of  death,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom  were  prefented  to  the  emper- 
our,  were  confirmed  without  exception ;  and  the 
ernprefs  Eulebia  dared  not  folicit  the  pardon  e~ 
ven  of  a  fingle  perfon.  The  tyrannical  orders 
and  caprices  of  the  court  ftruck  more  terrour 

than  the  invafions  of  the  Franks,  Alemains,  and- 
other  barbarians. 

The  Eaft  was  ftill  more  oppreffed  under  the  Gaiius 
government  of  Gallus,  nephew  of  Conftantine  Xn Cas“ 
the  Great,  who  after  having  been  kept  fix  years  ’  ‘ 
with  his  brother  Julian  in  a  kind  of  captivity  in 
Cappadocia,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
Caefar,  married  to  the  emperour’s  filler,  and  fent 
againft  the  Perfians.  EIe  was  a  man  of  an  un¬ 
feeling  temper,  utterly  deftitute  of  abilities,  nat- 
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urally  furpaffing  Conftantine  in  cruelty,  which 
was  inflamed  by  his  wife  Conftantia,  a  woman 
of  a  difpofition  as  inhuman  as  his  own  ;  and  in 
a  court  filled  with  flatterers  and  villains  he  be¬ 
came  a  mercilefs  tyrant. 

He  filled  Antioch  and  the  whole  Eafp  with 
murders,  caufed  Domitian,  prefeft  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  to  be  aflafiinated  under  a  falfe  pretence  of 
a  confpiracy,  and  gave  up  the  innocent  to  the 
rage  of  informers,  to  tortures  and  to  death. 
Conftantius  This  violent  condu6t  gave  umbrage  to  Con- 
deftroyhim,  ftantius*  He  was  afraid  that  Caefar  defigned  to 
ceeds^'  make  himfelf  independent,  and  employed  infinu- 
ations  and  the  moft  prefiiqg  inftances  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  him  to  come  to  Italy.  Gallus  forefaw 
the  danger  5  it  is  even  conjeftured  that  he  enter¬ 
tained  fome  defigns  of  revolting,  but  his  fchemes 
mifcarried,  and  he  found  himfelf  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  fetting  out.  His  wife,  in  whom  he  placed 
all  his  hopes,  was  fent  before  him,  but  fhe  died 
on  the  road.  He  was  arrefted  at  Pettau  in  Nori- 
cum,  and  his  head  cut  off.  Confbntius  being 
now  intoxicated  with  his  power,  aflumed  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  Mafter  of  the  Worlds  and  Eternal.  This  ri¬ 
diculous  pride  was  accompanied  with  all  the  re¬ 
finements  of  tyranny.  Never  had  informers  fo 
Dreams  fair  a  field  for  difplaying  their  villany.  Dreams 
ted.  were  made  capital  crimes.  1  he  perions  who 
were  imprudent  enough  to  difclofe  them  ran  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  if  what  they  had  dreamed 
could  poflibly  be  fufceptible  of  a  finifter  inter¬ 
pretation.  An  informer,  the  worthy  minifter  of 
the  infamous  Paul,  was  ludicroufly  flyled  the 
Count  of  dreamsy  becaufe  he  employed  himfelf 
with  a  good  deal  of  fuccefs  in  that  branch*  The 
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malignity  of  mankind  feemed  to  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  univerfal  degeneracy. 

When  meannefs  and  prejudice  guide  the  pen,  Faifc  euio- 
what  will  it  not  be  guilty  of  ?  Some  panegyrifts  &°„dU! 
nave  prailed  Conflantius  for  his  clemency,  and  andGall“s. 
feveral  ecclefiaftical  writers  bellow  the  higheft 
encomiums  upon  Gallus.  Mr.  Le  Beau  has 
judicioufly  remarked,  that  this  is  owing  to  his 
firm  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  from  which 
liis  brother  Julian  apoflatized.  If  he  was  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  counfels  of  Aetius,  a  Celebrated  Arian, 
and  confequently  was  a  bad  catholick,  at  lead  he 
always  remained  within  the  pale  of  Chriflianity, 
and  his  vices  and  tyranny  were  veiled  under  an 
external  lhew  of  piety.  How  prone  are  we  to 
fall  into  errour  when  we  Confider  objects  only  in 
one  point  of  view  ?  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an 
author  generally  efteemedfor  his  judgment  and 
veracity,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  tranfac- 
tions  he  relates,  confutes  by  fafts  thofe  pane- 
gyncks  which  were  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  par¬ 
ty  or  adulation.  Facts  are  certain  proofs ;  praifes 
are  frequently  only  the  language  of  deceit  j  of 
this  we  have  here  a  remarkable  example. 

renator  J1161?’111}18  having  been  made  a  The  iw, 

■enator  ot  Conftantinople,  in  recompenfe  pro-  Themid“ 

nounced  a  panegyrick  on  Conftantius,  in  which 

fie  extols  him  as  the  greatell  philofopher  of  the 

empire.  So  imprudently  is  truth  fometimes 
lported  with. 

t)h Hoffmh v  nCCJi J  eminent  in  politicks  as  in  Poller  of 

Urficinus  whohaSr  T  ^nerals  left, 

;  5  nohad  fignalized  himfelf in  the Eaft,  tw°great 

and  Sylvanus,  who  protefted  Gaul  againft  the 

Z  2  barbarians,  other' 
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barbarians,  and  thefe  the  courtiers  confpired  to 
ruin.  The  latter,  acculed  by  the  blacked;  cal¬ 
umny,  expofed  to  a  thoufand  infults,  dreading 
every  thing  from  an  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
court  determined  to  revolt,  and  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  proclaimed  emperour.  * 

Urficinus,who  had  been  before  difgraced,  was 
then  pitched  upon  as  the  only  perfon  capable  of 
putting  a  ltop  to  the  rebellion.  Even  his  ene¬ 
mies  favoured  his  appointment  to  the  command, 
in  hopes  that  the  two  generals  would  deftroy  each 
other.  But  though  the  court  employed  Urfici- 
nus,  it  was  only  as  an  inftrument  of  treachery. 
They  pretended  ignorance  of  the  ftep  taken  by 
Sylvanus,  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  his  behaviour  in  his  government. 

The  other  general  went  to  meet  him  at  Co¬ 
logne,  and  finding  that  his  party  could  not  be 
ruined  by  open  force,  made  ufe  of  artifice,  gain¬ 
ed  his  confidence  by  affe&ing  to  lympathizc 
with  his  difcontent  and  enter  into  his  projects, 
corrupted  his  troops,  caufed  him  to  be  (lain, 
and  lamented  his  death,  as  was  done  by  the 
whole  empire. 

When  the  court  employed  Urficinus  to  exe- 
inces^cft-  cute  this  odious  commiffion,  their  intention  was 
a  prey  to  the  not  reftore  him  to  his  power,  even  in  cafe  he 
arUnans.  pucceecje(p  p[e  rerna;necj  jn  Gaul  with  the  title 

of  general,  but  without  an  army.  The  troops 
of  Sylvanus  had  immediately  dilperfed  ;  and  the 
emperour  chofe  rather  to  lofe  that  province  than 
fend  fupplies  to  the  great  general  whofe  meric 

fave  him  umbrage.  Thus  was  it  totally  aban- 
oned  as  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  The  Franks, 
the  Alemains,  and  the  Saxons  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try, 
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try,  after  deftroying  forty  five  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Pannonia  and  Upper  Mas- 
fia  were  laid  wafte  by  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians. 

The  miferies  of  the  Eaft  were  increafed  by  the 
dreadful  incurfions  of  the  Perfians  j  while  Con-  Confontius 
ftantius,  inattentive  to  every  thing  but  the  quar- 
rels  of  theologifts,  fpent  his  tinne  in  aflfembling  theologi“i 
councils,  perfecuting  the  defenders  of  confub-  mjdcis* 
ftantiality,  provoking  the  zeal  of  the  catholick 
bilhops,  and  inflaming  the  audacity  of  the  Ari- 
ans  ;  and  thus  fomented  difcord  and  confufiort 
in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  while  the  frontiers 
were  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword.  Such  was 
the  philofopher  of  Themiftius. 


CHAP.  II. 


From  the  Promotion  of  Julian  till  his  Revolt. 

CONSTANTIUS,  being  furrounded  bv  fo  T, 

many  dangers  fuffered  himfelf,  notw'ith-  our  makes 
ftanding  his  jealous  diftruft,  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  the  emprefs,  Eufebia,  to  beftow  the 

_  upon  the  celebrated  Julian, 

with  whofe  character  it  is  now  proper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader.  This  prince,  who  was  broth-  1 

er  to  Gallus,  and  coufin  german  of  the  errtper- 
our,  had  been  favoured  by  nature  with  thehap- 
pjeit  dilpofition^  and  formed  by  misfortune 
ana  ftudy,  whofe  leflons  ordinaf  dy  far  furpafs 
thofe  taught  in  the  bofom  of  grandeur  and  the 
lap  or  pleafure.  They  had  endowed  him  with  a 
greatnefs  of  foul  fuperiour  to  the  nobility  of  his 

birth. 
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birth,  by  infpiring  him  with  a  love  of  virtue,  a 
defire  of  inftrudion,  a  contempt  of  pleafures, 
and  a  hatred  for  every  thing  degrading  to  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Upon  his  quitting  the°caftle  of 
Macellum,  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  and  his 
brother  had  been  confined  fix  years,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  leave  to  complete  his  fludies,  firft  at  Con- 
flantinople,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  There 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  only  by  his  modefty  and 
an  intenfe  and  fuccefsful  application  to  his  ftud- 
ies.  Happy  if  he  had  made  the  true  religion 
the  bafisofhis  condud!  But  conceiving  a  difiike 
to  Chriftianity,  becaufe  his  firft  preceptors  had 
tired  him  with  exercifes  of  devotion,  or  the  ob- 
ftinate  difputes  between  its  different  feds  had 
given  him  a  diftafle  to  the  whole,  he  addided 
himfelf  entirely  to  Maximus  of  Ephefus,  and 
fome  other  Platonick  philofophers.  He  foon 
became  infatuated  with  their  abfurd  and  myfte- 
rious  theurgy,  which  they  fhrouded  under  the 
veil  of  fublime  piety,  and  in  their  fchool  was 
filled  with  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  :  But 
though  feduced  by  frivolous  illufions,  he  at  lead 
attached  himfelf  to  fomething  real  by  his  ftrid 
obfervance  of  moral  duties.  May  we  not  give 
to  Chriftianity  the  honour  of  thofe  examples  of 
virtue  which  make  his  memory  refpedable  ?  A 
Chriftian  education  had  unqueftionably  foftered 
the  feeds  of  it  in  his  heart. 


Gallus,  while  he  was  Casfar,  taking  alarm  at 
the  inclination  which  his  brother  even  then 
fhewed  for  idolatry,  fent  him  Aetius,  the  apoftle 
of  Arianifm,  in  quality  of  fuperintendent,  and 
as  an  eftimable  guide.  Julian,  by  an  affedation 
of  zeal  for  that  fed,  removed  all  fufpicion,  and, 

according 
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according  to  fome  ecclefiaftical  hillorians,  in 
order  the  better  to  difguife  his  real  fentiments, 
and  efcape  the  diilruftful  jealoufy  of  Conllantine, 
put  on  the  monkifh  habit,  and  performed  the 
office  of  deacon.  After  the  death  of  Gallus  he 
pafled  feven  months  in  a  kind  of  imprifonment ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  of  Eufebia, 
who  entertained  an  efteem  for  him,  he  would 
have  undergone  the  fame  fate  with  his  brother. 

The  emperour  named  him  C^far  at  the  age  of  355. 
twenty  three,  and  gave  him  his  filler,  Helena,  Conftantius 

•  t  ^  r  r  gives  him 

in  marriage  ;  but,  far  from  admitting  him  to  no  authori- 
fhare  his  confidence,  put  him,  if  I  may  be  al-  ty* 
lowed  the  expreffion,  into  trammels.  His  do- 
mefticks  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled 
with  fpies ;  his  friends  durlt  not  come  near  him  ; 
and  though  he  had  the  title  of  Csefar,  he  had  no 
power. 

Being  made  governour  of  Gaul,  a  council  was  SendshIm 
appointed  foV  him,  or  rather  fo  many  mailers  intoGaui, 
to  diredt  his  whole  condudt ;  he  had  few  troops, 
little  money,  and  nothing  in  his  own  difpofal. 

With  whatever  faults  this  prince  may  be  re¬ 
proached,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admire  his 
greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
when  we  fee  him  furmounting  fo  many  obllacles 
in  the  career  of  glory. 

He  had  palfed  his  life  in  the  fchools,  where 
he  had  even  contracted  the  rail  of  pedantry  $  conduau 
was  neither  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  war  ^caet.prov‘ 
nor  government ;  wanted  experience,  and  was 
dellitute  of  authority  ;  yet,  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  admimltration,  he  fhewed  himlelf  a 
man  of  fuperiour  abilities.  During  his  llay  at 
Vienna,  where  he  refided  the  firll  winter,  he  ap¬ 
plied 
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plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  affairs  of  the 
piovmce,  and  the  art  of  war.  fde  fet  his  troops 
an  example  of  attention  to  difcipline  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  fatigue ;  his  diet  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  common  foldiers,  he  expofed  himfelf  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter,  flept  upon  a 
hide,  and  rofe  at  midnight,  allowed  himfelf  no 
relaxation  from  bufinefs,  and  ftudy  formed  his 
foie  amufement.  By  thefe  methods  he  gained 
the  admiration  and  affections  of  the  foldiery  ; 
the  Gauls  reipefted  and  loved  him  for  his  equi¬ 
table  adminiftracion  of  juftice  ;  his  fuperintend- 
ents  funk  into  infignificance,  for  he  did  every 
thing  without  their  help,  and  all  his  meafures 
were  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Two  panegyricks 
on  Conftantius,  written  by  him  about  that  time, 
are  proofs  of  his  political  addrefs.  He  likewife 
concealed  his  religious  fentiments  with  fo  great 
dexterity,  that  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  was  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances,  and  praifes  him  - as  a 
pious  prince  in  the  fame  work  where  his  broth¬ 
er  is  deferibed  as  an  enemy  to  the  church. 

Julian’s  exploits  perfectly  correfponded  with 
the  idea  entertained  of  hismerit.  Every  one  of  his 
campaigns  was  attended  with  victory.  In  aword, 
by  an  equal  exertion  of  (kill  and  courage,  he  freed 
Gaul  from  the  Alemains,  who  had  fpread  them- 
fel  ves  through  the  whole  country,  and  even  be- 
fieged  him  in  Sens ;  and  after  cutting  their  army 
to  pieces  near  Strafbourg,  carried  the  terrour  of 
his  arms  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine.  One 
thing  more  amazing  is,  that  the  courtiers  ridi¬ 
culed  his  victories,  while  Conftantius  ftupidly 
arrogated  the  honour  of  them  to  himfelf.  In 
fuch  a  court,  all  decifions  muft  have  been  unjuft: 
or  capricious,  '"> . Conftanciuss 

Vj  t  .  *  i  v 
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Confrantius,  who  had  chofen  Milan  for  his 
ordinary  refidencc,  made  a  progrefs  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  celebrate  his  triumph  over  Magnen- 
tius  :  An  odious  ceremony,  as  civil  wars  afford 
no  proper  fubjeit  for  it. 

Having  never  before  feen  that  capital,  its  edi¬ 
fices  filled  him  with  admiration,  and  that  he 
might  leave  a  monument  of  his  vifit,  he  tranf- 
ported  from  Egypt  the  obelifk  of  Ramefes,  which 


Conftantiufc 
goes  to 
Rome  for 
the  firft 
time. 


was  one  hundred  and  thirty  two  feet  high,  and 
had  been  deftined  by  Conflantine  for  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  Conftantinople.  It  was  ereited  by  Sex<* 
tus  Quintus,  and  is  the  largeft  in  Rome. 

Though  the  emperour,  before  his  entry,  or¬ 
dered  the  removal  of  the  celebrated  altar  dedi-  ^fecuto? 
cated  to  Victory,  which  had  been  ereited  anew  he  grants  a 
by  Magnentius  in  the  fenate  houfe,  he  vifited  Rome.10n m 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  praifed.  their  founders, 
appointed  Pagan  priefts,  and  confirmed  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  veftals.  Yet  he  had  forbidden  the 
offering  of  facrifices  under  pain  of  death,  atieaft 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  a  law  inferted  in  the 
Theodouan  code,  which  probably  was  never 
promulgated.  (V.  Memoires  de  V Acad .  des  In - 
fcript .  t.  15Q  In  religious  affairs  his  conduit  was 
always  inconfiftent.  Though  he  tolerated  Pa¬ 
gan  ifm  at  Rome,  he  perfified  in  difturbing  the 
empire  by  his  zeal  for  Arianifin,  the  different 
feits  of  which  he  alternately  protected  and  per^ 
fecuted,  regulating  his  conduit  according  to  the 
will  of  his  eunuchs  and  courtiers,  by  whofe  in¬ 
trigues  all  affairs  were  determined. 

Propofals  of  peace  had  been  offered  to  Sapor,  359. 
whicn  that  implacable  enemy  of  the  Romans  re-  tl'JZT 
jectea  as  incompatible  with  hispretenfions  ;  and  enterprises  j 
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being  inftigatcd  by  a  man  of  great  fortune,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Mefopotamia,  who  had  been  obliged  by 
oppreffive  treatment  to  leave  the  empire, °he  re- 
folved  not  to  content  himfelf  as  formerly  with 
fudden  incurfions,  which  were  attended  with  no 
durable  advantage,  but  to  pufh  the  war  with 
vigour.  Urficinus  then  commanded  in  the  Eaft, 
and  the  eunuchs  advifed,  or  rather  ordered,  him 
to  be  recalled  at  the  conjundture  when  his  fer- 
vices  were  moil  wanted.  The  whole  country 
was  filled  with  rpurmurs  for  the  lofs  of  its  de¬ 
fender  ;  it  is  true  he  was  fent  back,  but  without 
authority,  and  only  that  he  might  bear  the 
blame  of  the  mifcarriages  of  Sabinian,  a  weak 
general,  utterly  unqualified  for  the  command. 
This  wretched  court  rejoiced  at  the  calamities  of 
the  publick,  provided  they  could  be  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  ruin  of  men  of  exalted  merit,  who 
were  the  objects  of  itsjealoufy  and  hatred. 

Amida,  in  Mefopotamia,  was  taken  by  Sapor 
after  a  long  fiege,  which  coft  him  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  while  the  attention  of  Conftantius 
was  turned  on  afiembling  the  councils  of  Rimini 
and  Seleucia,  in  order  to  fettle  the  theological 
controverfies  which  grew  fiercer  in  proportion 
to  the  multiplication  of  decifions  and  formularies 
of  faith  ;  but  of  thefe  we  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  again  at  the  end  of  this  reign. 

Julian’s  conduct  in  Gaul  formed  a  Angular 
contraft  to  that  of  the  emperour.  He  devoted 
the  intervals  of  leifure  from  the  war  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  and  relief  of  the  people. 
Horentius,  his  pr<efe£ius  pratorii,  endeavouring 
to  increafe  the  taxes,  under  pretence  of  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  war,  Julian  himfelf  demonftrated 
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by  calculation,  that  they  were  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  defray  all  expenfes.  He  reduced  the 
poll  tax  from  twenty  five  pieces  of  gold,  each 
worth  about  fixteen  fhillings  of  our  money,  to 
feven.  His  feverity  againft  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  extortion  in  collefting  the  publick 
money,  did  not  prevent  him  from  guarding  a- 
gainft  the  malice  of  accufers.  Numerius  being 
brought  to  trial  for  this  crime,  denied  the  whole 
charge  ;  and  there  being  no  proof,  the  accufer 
exclaimed — Who  will  ever  be  found  guilty ,  if  a  de¬ 
nial  of  the  faff  be  fufficient  for  his  acquittal  ?  Julian 
retorted,  Who  will  ever  be  acquitted ,  if  bare  accu - 
fation  be  fufficient  ground  to  find  him  guilty  ? 

. . .  mm rTTr»ui‘ -^;ic »  — .  .. 

■  ,  .  i  f 

CHAP.  III. 

End  of  the  Reign  ^Constantius. 

FLORENTIUS,  and  other  enemies  of  juf-  Thlcm. 

tice,  failed  not  to  blacken  Julian  at  the  S^sYuiTan 
court,  to  render  him  an  objedt  of  fufpicion  and  to  fend  hi* 
taint  all  his  adlions  with  the  poifon  of  calumny.  the°Eaftn.C° 
The  emperour  now  beheld  him  only  in  the  light 
of  a  rival,  and  with  a  view  to  difarm  him  order¬ 
ed  the  flower  of  his  troops  to  Conftantinople, 
from  whence  they  were  to  march  againft  the 
Perfians.  7  hus,  after  four  glorious  campaigns, 

Julian  found  himfelf  at  the  eve  of  loflng  the 
whole  fruit  of  his  labours.  He  faw  that  fine 
s  Province  which  he  had  faved  and  reflored  to  a 

flourifhing 
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flourifliing  condition  on  the  point  of  falling  a 

pieyto  thoie  barbarians  whomhe  had  vanquiflied. 

bitteed  ,f0wever, he  obeyed,  publilhed  the  emperour’s 

to«ceGP?ul>  rnrSi5  and  Urged  their  execution.  But  the 
tii*  diadem.  ^alnck  troops,  unable  to  bear  the  thouo-hts  of 

quitting  their  country  and  their  families,  to  carry 
on  a  war  in  Afia,  took  quite  contrary  meafures 
proclaimed  him  emperour  at  Paris,  and  liftenin^ 
neither  to  his  remonftrances  nor  entreaties,  by 
dintot  importunity  and  threats,  at  laft  obliged 
nm  to  ^accept  the  aiadem.  Several  writers 
cnarge  him  with  having  fecretly  direded  the 
conspiracy j  but  of  this  they  give  no  evidence. 
Perhaps  he  fhewed  more  reluctance  than  he  real- 
y  felt  5  but  as  nis  mod  inveterate  enemies  have 
not  been  able  to  convid  him,  he  muft  be  ac- 
quitted  by  hiltory.  Let  us  take  a  particular 
view  of  his  condud  in  a  conjundure  fo  critical, 
adis  Ilisfirft  Peep  was  granting  pardon  to  a  fet  of 
dence!ru'  traitors  who,  had  confpired  againft  his  life.  He 
then  declared  to  his  foldiers  that  promotion  to 
military  or  civil  offices  fhould  be  the  foie  reward 
of  fervices,  and  that  whoever  folicited  him  for 
any  other  muft  expect  a  refulal.  He  writ  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Conftantius,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  violence  put  upon  him,  and  explained  the 
motives  of  his  compliance ;  promifing  ftill  to  re¬ 
tain  for  him  the  dutiful  refped  of  a  fubjed,  rep¬ 
resenting  befides,  that  the  Gallick  troops  would 
never  confent  to  march  into  Afia,  and  the  abfo- 
lute  neceffity  of  fharing  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
and  concluded  with  obferving  that  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  princes  would  be  produdive  of  the 
greateft  calamities.  Another  letter,  which  ought 

not 
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not  to  have  been  made  publicly  was  filled  with 
reproaches  dittated  by  refentment. 

The  emperour,  far  from  entering  into  a  nego-  conftantius 
tiation,  only  difpatched  fevere  orders,  which  Ju- 
lian  communicating  to  the  troops,  they  inter-  commoda- 
rupted  him  with  the  cry  of  Julian  emperour ,  the  tlon* 
province,  the  army,  the  empire  require  it.  After 
this  he  hefitated  no  longer  in  fupporting  a  meaf- 
ure  on  which  he  faw  depended  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  friends.  If  revolting  againfl  a  fov- 
ereign  were  in  any  cafe  juftifiable,  this  certainly 
might  be  excufed,  confidering  its  motives  and 
circumftances. 

Julian  having  nothing  to  hope,  and  every 
thing  to  fear  from  Conftantius,  refolved  to  be  Julian* 
beforehand  with  him.  He  took  his  meafures 
with  prudence,  provided  for  the  fecurityof  Gaul,  * 
and  exadled  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  troops. 

H  is  foldiers  fwore  to  follow  whereever  he  led 
them, though  thofe  very  men  had  refufed  to  quit 
their  own  country  in  compliance  with  the  etn- 
perour’s  orders,  fo  different  fentiments  did  they 
entertain  of  thofe  two  princes  !  He  marched  on 
foot  with  his  troops,  bare  headed,  and  fhared  in 
ail  the  fatigues  of  the  common  foldiers.  He  fur-  nh  fuccdr- 
prifed  Sirmium  before  the  inhabitants  even  had  cs' 
intelligence  of  his  march,  and  feized  upon  the 
pafs  of  Succa,  between  mount  Haemus  and  Rhod¬ 
ope  at  the  entrance  of  Thrace.  Italy  and 
Greece  eagerly  efpoufed  his  party  ;  but  two  Pan- 
nonian  legions,  which,  from  a  fufpicion  of  their 
fidelity,  he  had  ordered  into  Gaul,  having  re¬ 
volted  on  their  march  and  feized  upon  Aquileia, 
he  flopped  to  retake  that  place.  This  fiege 
would  neceffarily  take  up  a  long  time,  and  the 

news 
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news  from  the  Eaft  made  him  very  uneafy ;  but 
an  unforeieen  event  at  once  put  him  in  poffefliort 
or  the  empire,  without  expofing  him  to  the 
misfortune  of  fhedding  Roman  blood. 

conftan-  ^aPor  kav*ng  made  himfelf  matter  of  Singara 
tiu«.  and  Bezabda,  two  important  cities  of  Mefopo- 
tamia,  Conftantius  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
to  retake  the  latter^  The  Catholicks,  Arians, 
and  Idolaters  joined  in  attributing  the  difgrace- 
ful  event  of  this  enterprife  to  his  perfecution  of 
their  refpeftive  religions,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  temerity  with  which  men  interpret  the judg- 
ments  of  Heaven.  He  was  preparing  to  renew 
rhe  war  againft  the  Perflans,  when  he  received 
the  news  of  Julian  s  rapid  march;  and  Sapor  hav¬ 
ing  retired,  he  fet  out  from  Antioch  to  oppofe 
the  rebel,  but  could  proceed  no  farther  than 
Cilicia,  where  ne  was  feizedwith  a  burning  fever, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  forty  fourth 
year  of  his  age,  after  he  had,  like  his  father, 
been  baptized  when  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
STgood^"  r  ^ou§h  enaded  a  few  good  laws,  made 
deal  a0feat  *ome  ^ucce^sful  expeditions,  gave  fome  inftances 
harm.  clemency,  and  fhewed  fome  figns  of  virtue, 

his  memory  is  not  the  lefs  odious  nor  contempti¬ 
ble,  for  the  mifchief  he  did  far  outweighed  the 
good.  Fo  mention  no  other,  the  religious  quar- 
,  rels  which  he  inflamed,  while  he  flattered  him¬ 

felf  with  the  thoughts  of  appeafing  them,  be¬ 
came  an  incurable  wound  in  the  church  and  the 
empire.  Ammianus,  who  without  fanaticifm, 
was  attached  to  the  ancient  worfhip  of  Rome, 
thus  expreffes  himfelf  on  that  fubjeeft,  “  By  a 
“  womanijb  fuperftition  be  difiurbed  Chrijlianity, 
plain  and  Jimp  l e  as  the  nature  of  that  religion  is  ? 

“  and 
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tc  and  applying  himfelf  rather  curioujly  to  fathom 
(C  its  depths y  than  to  regulate  its  practice  in  a  man-  pire  by  the. 
iC  ner  becoming  his  dignity ,  he  excited  great  divifionsy  d,f 

and  fomented  them  by  difputes  about  words ;  he 
exhaufted  the  funds  defined for  defraying  the  trav¬ 
elling  expenfes  of  men  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fiatey  by  keeping  the  bijhops  in  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  holding  of  councils ,  in  which  he  was 
ambitious  of  prefcribing  the  mode  of  worjhip  and 
“  the  rules  of  belief  ” 

The  testimony  of  this  hiftorian  ought  to 
have  the  more  weight,  as  his  impartiality  has 
raifed  doubts  with  regard  to  his  religion,  fome 
people  are  even  of  opinion  that  he  was  fecretly 
attached  to  Chriftianity. . 

Without  entering  into  the  particulars  of  cc-  sentiments 
clefiaftical  quarrels,  which  were  inceflfantly  en-  and  com- 

venomed  by  the  difcord  of  the  bifhops,  or  the  the”  Aria  n$. 
imprudence  and  cabals  of  the  court,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  make  one  important  remark.  The 
Arians  took  refuge  in  deceitful  fubtilties ;  in  ap¬ 
pearance  they  confefled  the  divinity  of  the 
Word,  they  faid  he  was  like  the  Father  (opoiovfno;), 
but  they  obftinately  rejefted  the  word  confub- 
ftantial  (opoxno;),  complaining  that  theChriftian 
world  was  fet  in  a  flame  for  a  fy  liable,  for  a  word 
not  to  be  found  in  fcripture,  as  if  that  word  had 
not  exprefled  the  thing  itfelf,  and  been  rendered 
facred  by  the  judgment  of  the  church. 

.  «  .  no  i  n  i ,  in  359,  compofed  of 

four  hundred  bifhops,  more  than  three  fourths 
of  whom  were  catholicks,  after  having  at  firft  ^0°D^anci“ 
refufed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Nicene  wW ths/ 
creed,  being  at  laft  intimidated  by  the  mandates  truSSiph. 

of 
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of*  tut  couit  admitted  a  formulary,  bearing  that 
the  Son  is  in  every  thing  like  the  Father .  This  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  that  of  Seleucia,  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Conftantinople. 
fC  The  Jubfcriptions  that  were  every  where  enabled \ 
lays  Fleury,  raifed  great  dijlurbances  in  the 
<c  church .  It  was  a  kind  of  perf edition  more  dan - 
cc  gerous  than  that  of  the  Pagans ,  becaufe  it  fprung 
Cf  up  in  her  bofom.  Almojl  all  fubfcribed  to  the  er- 
cc  rour ,  even  though  they  dijlelieved  it :  Only  a  very 
“  fmall  number  were  .exempted,  either  becaufe  they 
cc  had  refolution  enough  to  refufe  compliance ,  or  were 
<c  too  obfcure  to  attrabl  notice .  All  the  reft  yielded 
“to  the  torrent,  fome  J'ooner,  fome  later ,  through 
“  motives  of  fear,  f elf  inter  eft,  or  ignorance .  ’The 

“  pretence  of  maintaining  peace  and  fubmiffton  to  the 
"  will  of  the  emperour  induced  ahnoft  all  the  prel¬ 
ates  to  join  the  Arian  communion  A  ( Hift .  Ec~ 
clefiaft .  L.  14.J  But  the  refolution  of  the  Hil- 
arys,  Athanafiufes,  &c.  v/as  not  to  be  overcome ; 
and  the  Nicene  faith,  after  fo  many  ftorms,  at 
laft  prevailed. 

. . .  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  the  ardency  of  their 

fomeehorf  zea*  not  ^omet*mes  prompted  them  to  a 
iiSops! y  condudt  deftrufti  ve  of  the  faith,  and  inconfiftent 

with  the  refpedt  due  to  the  fovereign.  Some 
holy  prelates  wrote  fevere  invectives  againft  Con- 
ftantius,  which  they  addreffed  to  himfelf  ;  and 
thefe  were  commended  and  imitated  by  others* 
(V.  Fleury  £s?  VHift,  de  VEglife  Gallic .)  A  firft 
example,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  produced 
others  of  a  more  dangerous  nature  in  their 
eyes  a  prince  who  favoured  herefy  v/as  no  longer 
clothed  with  the  imperial  majefty  5  though  form¬ 
erly 


Over  we  an- 
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erly  it  had  been  acknowledged  even  in  the  ty¬ 
rants  who  perfecuted  Chriftianity. 

This  diverfity  of  conduft  proceeded  from  the  whyiefs 
difference  of  fituation.  The  bifhops  had  moll  fubmif»°n 
of  them  been  loaded  with  riches  and  honours  the  prince 
by  Conftantine,  and  being  provoked  by  the  «iy”form* 
mortifications  and  uheafinefs  given  them  by  his 
fon,  whofe  character  was  far  from  enfuring  him 
refpeA,  and  inflamed  by  the  difputes  on^elig- 
ion,  which  were  carried  on  with  exceffive  acri¬ 
mony,  they  naturally  tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of 
their  primitive  modefty.  The  moll  virtuous  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  hurried  away  by  zeal ;  the 
others  were  elated  with  their  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  fome,  courtly  and  fawning, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  intrigue  and  the  purfuits 
of  ambition,  while  others  thought  they  honoured 
God  by  defying  their  fovereigns. 

Leontius  of  Tripoli  was  audacious  enough  to  Aud.«i0M 
refine ^  paying  a  refpeCtful  vific  to  the  emprefs  b?hIaviour 
Eufebia  ;  he  prefcribed  the  ceremonial  which  Tripoli?3 
he  expedited  fhould  be  ufed  on  that  occafion. 

Ween  1  enter  (he  Jhall  immediately  rife  and  ad¬ 
vance  to  meet  me  ;  flee  Jhall  bow  low  to  receive 
my  blejjing.  When  I  am  fieated,  Jhe  Jhall  modejl- 
Ly  continue  Jlanding  till  1  give  her  a  fign  to  fit 
down”  The  emprefs  demanded  fatisfaftion 
.or  this  infult,  but  the  emperour  dreading  that 
he  too  fliould  be  expofed  to  fome  affront, "com¬ 
mended  the  conduit  of  the  bilhop. 

c  a  Sre“teft  ParC  °*~  t^e  m*Rhiefs  which  in- 
idted  the  church,  and  neceffarily  reverted  upon 

fociety,  were  occafioned  by  the  weaknefs  and 

imprudence  of  this  prince.  Under  a  wife  em- 

V0L‘  IL  A  a  perour 
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perour  the  difputes  would  have  been  lefs  vio¬ 
lent,  or  at  leaf!  the  fupreme  authority  would 
not  have  been  brought  into  contempt. 


JULIAN. 
CHAP.  I. 

Government  ^/Julian. — His  Endeavours  to  dejtrcy 

Christianity. 

THE  moment  that  the  death  of  Conftantius 
was  made  publick,  all  hearts  were  turned 
inowiedged  to  Julian.  The  fame  of  his  exploits  and  virtues 
witlTgreat  attradled  the  veneration  of  the  publick.  The 
Uons°ofjoy  event  which  gave  him  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the 
throne  was  even  looked  upon  as  lupernatural, 
and  he  was  received  at  Conflantinople  with  e- 
qual  joy  and  refpedt.  He  celebrated  the  funeral 
of  the  deceafed  emperour  with  magnificence,  and 
affedfed  to  lament  his  death, though  it  is  impof- 

Hepuni/hes  fible  his  regret  fhould  have  been  iincere.  One 
informers,  of  his  firft  cares  was  to  eredt  a  chamber  of  juf- 
tice  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  fhould  be 
convidted  of  having  abufed  their  credit  under  the 
lafi:  reign.  Three  celebrated  informers,  Paul, 
Apodemus,  and  the  eunuch  Eufebius,  who  was 
great  chamberlain,  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  this  adt  of feverity  met  with  univerfal 
applaufe.  But  the  publick  cenfured  fome  arbi¬ 
trary  fentences,  which,  asalmoft  conftantly  hap¬ 
pens  on  fuch  occafions,  fell  upon  innocent  perfons. 

Numberlefs 
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Nu.nbeilefs  abufes  called  aloud  for  reforma-  Reforms 
fion,  efpecially  in  the  emperour’s  houfehoid,  ho^oUfe' 
where  a  multitude  of  ufelefs  officers  preyed  upon 
the  fubftance  of  the  Hate  :  There  were  a  thoufand 
barbers,  a  thoufand  cooks,  and  the  reft  in  pro¬ 
portion,  all  infatiableand  unprincipled  men,  who 
fpared  nothing  to  gratify  their  luxury  and  rapac- 
The  publick  trealure  was  fwallowed  up  in 
this  bottomlefs  gulf,  nor  was  it  long  before  Ju¬ 
lian  perceived  it.  Having  fent  fora  barber,  and 
leeing  a  man  enter  magnificently  drefted.  I 
wanted  a  barber ,  faid  he,  not  a Jenator.  This  man, 
befides  a  confiderable  falary  and  large  gratifica¬ 
tions,  had  twenty  fervants  and  as  many  horfes 
kept  for  him  at  the  emperour’s  expenfe.  All  the 
barbers  were  difcharged  except  one,  and  even  be, , 
aid  the  prince,  is  fuperfluous  to  a  man  who  wears 
his  beard.  He  did  the  fame  by  the  eunuchs,  and 
a  tne  omcers  wnom  he  thought  unneceftary. 

Perhaps  this  reformation  was  principally  di-  , 
reded  by  an  extravagance  of  philofophy.  But 
the  people  ought  to  think  themfelves  happy  in 
naving  fucn  a  philofopher  for  their  fovereffin  ‘r10'1, 
rather  than  a  mafter  who  would  laviffi  their 
money  in  vain  parade.  He  proteded  them  a- 
gainft  the  opprelfion  of  the  financiers  and  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiery  ;  and  adminiftered 
jurtice  with  equal  care  and  difpatch  ;  this  he 
ihougut  an  indifpenfible  duty,  and  in  every  de- 
.ermination  aimed  only  at  the  good  of  the  fub- 

H,e  wf.a  great  enemy  to  flattery,  and  be- 

?  hisftmenre  7  appIauded  bV  the  Dwyers 
tor  his  lentence  in  a  certain  caufe,  I  fhould  be 

pcudefthofe  encomiums ,  faid  he,  if  I  thought  they 

who  beflowed  them  would  have  been  bold  enough  "to 

A  8  2  cenfure 
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cenfnre  me  had  I  given  a  contrary  decifton.  It  was 
one  of  his  principal  maxims  of  government, 
that  the  ancient  laws  and  cujloms  ought  to  be  rigidly 
obfervedy  unlejs  feme  great  publick  benefit  obliges  to  a 
deviation .  A  maxiin  which,  though  generally 
true,  he  falfely  applied  to  chrillianity. 

Among  linking  marks  of  wifdorn,  we  fee  in 
this  prince  an  affectation  ofmodefty,  fometimes 
unbecoming  his  rank ;  in  general,  he  carried 
things  in  themfelves  laudable  to  a  faulty  excefs. 
It  was  cuflomary  for  the  etnperour  to  attend  the 
new  confuls  to  the  fenate  ;  and  Mamertinus  and 
Nevitus,  who  had  been  graced  with  that  title, 
coming  to  the  palace  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  ceremonial,  Julian  went  to  meet  them,  re¬ 
ceived  them  in  their  litter,  alked  their  orders 
for  fetting  out,  placed  them  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  curule  chair,  and  walked  before  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd.  His  panegyrick  pro¬ 
nounced  bv  Mamertinus  is  ftill  extant  ;  it  is  an 
ingenious  piece  of  flattery  but  fuch  as  ought 
not  to  have  been  pleafing  to  philofophick  ears. 
However  cuftoni  had  made  thofe  addreffes  of 
adulation  too  frequent  ;  and  even  Trajan  had 
liftened  to  his  own  praifes  from  the  mouth  of 
Pliny. 

One  day,  when  the  empetour  was  haranguing 
the  fenate,  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
philofopher  Maximus  from  Ionia;  upon  which- 
he  role  abruptly,  embraced  him,  and  having 
ufhered  him  into  the  houfe,  loaded  him  with 
praifes,  paid  him  all  the  honours  due  from  a 
pupil  to  an  old  mailer,  whofe  lefions  deferved 
the  mod  lively  acknowledgments,  and  after  the 
fenate  was  difmiffed,  walked  out  with  him  hand 
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in  hand,  Flic  invitations  of  the  prince  crowded  H  is  palace 
the  palace  with  a  multitude  of  fophitts,  men  k^h 
entirely  unworthy  of  his  confidence  j  and  the 
philofophick  garb  became  a  cloak  for  ambition 
and  felf  interelt.  True  phiiofophers  are  always 
rare,  even  when  they  are  refpefted. 

Julian  had  long  hated  Chriftianity,  which  he  He  p„rp0f. 
abjured  the  moment  that  he  was  inverted  with  esto. 
the  fovereignty.  His  chief  aim  was  to  deftroy  ty> 
that  fublime  religion,  becaufe  he  regarded  it  as 
dertru  drive  of  the  publick  weal  ;  doubtlels  con¬ 
founding  the  religion  itfclf  with  the  abufes 
which  had  crept  into  it  from  the  paffions  and 
prejudices  of  men.  He  was  inftigated  to  this  at¬ 
tempt  by  his  phiiofophers,  who,  for  the  moll 
part,  advifed  violent  meafures  ;  but  tliefe  were 
equally  repugnant  to  his  principles  and  difp  O-  but  without 
fition  He  had  too  much  humanity  to  expofe  rlc'utmg"’. 
nimlelf  to  t..e  reproach  of  tyranny,  and  too  much 
good  fenfe  not  to  lee  the  inutility  and  hazard  of 
a  fanguinary  perfecution  ;  he  therefore  formed 
his  plan  with  the  molt  profound  policy,  and 
without  openly  perfecting  the  worlhippers  of 
Jelus  Chrift,  did  more  miichief  to  his  relic-ion 


than  all  thofe  who  had  let  loofe  their  rage  againft 

If  O  O  w 


‘  and  perfifis  in  its  Jentiments.  Men  do  not  change 
(t  th”r  but  only  pretend  to  change  them. 


‘c  the- 
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*c  the  party  they  have  Jeemed  to  abandon  ;  and  they 
“  who  have  perijhed  under  punijhment  receive  divine 
“  honours."  If  we  may  judge  from  this  paffiage, 
Libanius  deferred  the  emperour’s  efteem  ;  and 
that  prince  adtually  made  ufe  of  hiscounfels  and 
his  pen. 

Let  us  take  a  particular  view  of  Julian’s  con- 
du6t  in  an  affair  of  fuch  delicacy.  In  quality  of 
high  prieft,  he  let  the  example  of  the  religion  he 
propofed  to  reeftablifh,  zealoufly  performed  the 
fundtions  of  his  office  in  prefiding  at  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  fhewed  the  moft  profound  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  gods,  and  thus  infpired  fuperfti- 
tious  minds  with  the  fame  fentiments  of  devo-* 
tion,  while  others  made  it  a  duty  apparently  to 
imitate  him. 

A  religion  without  morality,  when  clofely 
examined,  appears  contemptible.  This  effential 
defedl  gave  the  Chriftians  a  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  pagans,  whom  they  reproached 
with  being  obliged  to  borrow  from  philofophy 
the  idea  and  knowledge  of  thofe  duties  which  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  religion  to  inculcate  and  pre- 
fcribe.  Julian  was  compelled  to  own  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  this  refpedf, 
and  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  introduce 
morality  into  paganifm,  He  ordered  its  precepts 
to  be  joined  to  the  ceremonial  of  worfhip,  and 
publickly  taught ;  above  all,  zealoufly  enforcing 
the  practice  of  that  charity  by  which  Chriftians 
are  diftinguifhed. 

As  the  example  of  the  priefts  has  ftill  greater 
influence  over  the  people  than  their  difcourfes, 
he  exorted  them  in  his  writings  to  obferve  a 

conduct  worthy  of  their  office,  and  draws  up  a 

plan 


< 
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plan  for  thatpurpofe,  in  which  he  goes  fofar  as 
to  forbid  them  to  read  certain  books,  which, 
fa  ys  he,  gradually  kindle  the  flame  of  the  paflions . 

He  requires  of  them  the  love  of  the  gods  and  of 
mankind,  as  the  principal  duties  of  their  profef- 
fion  ;  he  commands  them  to  be  refpe£ted,  but  at 
the  fame  time  to  make  themfelves  refpeftable. 

He  defcribes  the  dignity  of  their  miniflry,  by 
calling  them  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
gods  to  men ,  and  the  guarantees  of  the  conduct  of 
men  towards  the  gods.  According  to  him,  they 
never  ought  to  vifit  the  great,  or  men  in  author¬ 
ity,  except  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  poor,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan. 

While  he  thus  endeavoured  to  brin  ^idolatry  He  turns 
again  into  credit,  he  took  every  means  tacitly  to  tiantinta 
undermine  Chriftianity.  Fully  perfuaded  that  ridicule‘ 
ridicule  and  contempt  are  more  effectual  means 
for  accomplishing  this  purpofe  than  the  inflict¬ 
ing  of  tortures,  he  forbid  the  Galileans  (by 
which  name  he  called  the  difciples  of  Jelus 
Chrift)  to  beill  treated  on  account  of  their  relig¬ 
ion,  becaule,  faid  he,  they  are  rather  objects  of 
companion  than  hatred ;  they  wander  in  the  dark 
on  the  moft  ejfential  points,  and  abandon  the  wor- 
Pf  of  the  gods  to  adore  the  remains  of  car  caffes, 
and  the  bones  of  dead  men.  He  recalled  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  all  thole  who  had  been  banifhed  by  their°divH- 
Conftantius,  whether  catholicks  or  Arians ;  and  ions* 
reftored  the  churches  to  the  bifhops,  with  a  view 
to  rekindle  among  them  thofe  fatal  diflenfions 
which  had  been  productive  of  fomany  mifchiefs, 
for  he  knew,  faith  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in’ 
hyperbolical  and  emphatick  expreffion,  he  knew 
tbatfavage  beafts  Jhew  lefs  cruelty  to  mankind  than 

Chrijlians 
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Cbriftians  generally  difplayed  in  their  difputes  with 
one  another .  r 

moderation  .  *“Ie  °ppofed  an  apparent  moderation  to  the 
tu  outrage,  violence  of  ralfe  zeal,  and  thus  turned  its  ex- 
cefles  to  his  advantage.  Maris  of  Calcedon,  an 
old  man,  of  the  Arian  feet,  who  had  loft  his 
fight,  having  publickly  infulted  him  at  afacri- 
fice  :  Be  /lent ,  thou  miferable  blind  wretch,  faid 
the  emperour  to  him,  the  Galilean,  thy  god,  will 
not  ;  ejlore  thee  to  thy  fight. — 1  thank  him,  replied 
the  bifliop ,  for  /paring  me  the  fain  of  beholding  an 
apeftaie  like  thee-,  to  which  Julian  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  but  continued  the  facrifice. 
iu  the°fl'°  ^  hec.hriitianshad  fome  men  of  abilities,  who, 
£!|Sh  emP]°yin8  themfelves  as  teachers  of  literature 
ing  ii tera-  tile  iciences,  took  that  opportunity  of  infin- 

uating  the  belief  of  their  religion  into  the  minds 
of  their  pupils,  and  decrying  paganifm.  They 
were  formidable  enemies  to  the  philofophcrs, 
and  defended  the  truth  with  the  fame  arms  with 
which  thefe  attacked  it.  In  order  to  deprive 
them  of  this  advantage,  and  render  them  con¬ 
temptible  by  their  ignorance,  they  were  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  emperour  from  teaching  grammar, 
rhetorick,  and  philofophy ;  under  this  pretence* 
that  as  they  did  not  believe  the  religious  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Greeks,  they  could  not,  without  be- 
ing  guilty  of  a  fhameful  impofture,  make  ufe 
of  the  books  which  contained  thofe  tenets.  The 
fame  edict  permitted  the  Chriftians  to  attend  the 
lc^00^S;  ^ut  °f  thi$  privilege  they  were  after- 
fchoonr.  wards  deprived  by  a  counter  edid,  becaufe  for. 
them  the  go/p  el  ought  to  be  fuff  dent .  A  prohibi¬ 
tion,  which  Atnmianus  blames  as  a  piece  of  cru¬ 
elty  j  but,  however,  was  well  calculated  for 

producing 
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producing  its  effeft.  In  the  fequel  we  fhall  have 
too  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  how  preju¬ 
dicial  ignorance  may  be  to  religion ;  and  Ju¬ 
lian’s  policy  luggeited  to  him  a  method  which 
could  fchrcely  fail  of  anfweringhis  purpofe. 

Self  intereli  being  the  great  mover  of  the  hu-  Hcpraa;fcj 
man  heart,  the  emperour  made  that  his  princi-  a  thoufand 
pal  engine  againft  Chriftianity.  All  favours  and  ™%uftdoV° 
dignities  were  bellowed  exclufively  upon  idola- 
ters  ;  the  faithful  were  abandoned  to  contempt 
and  opprefllon.  He  revoked  the  privileges  of 
the  clerks,  abolifhed  the  diftributions  eftablifhed 
by  Conftantine  for  their  benefi  t,  and  that  of  wid¬ 
ows  and  virgins,  obliged  the  Chriftians  to  rebuild 
the  temples  at  their  own  expenfe,  and  excluded 
them  from  all  employments,  telling  them,  that  by 
their  lav/  they  were  forbidden  to  ufe  the  1  word  ; 
the  courts  of  juftice  were  fhut  againft  them,  be- 
caufe  the  fame  law  condemned  fuits  and  quarrels. 

If  they  complained  of  being  taxed  above  their 
proportion  oy  the  govern  ours,  his  anfwer  was. 

Doth  not  the  gospel  teach  you  to  dejpije  the  good  things 
of  this  world >  and  tofuffer  wrong  with  patience  ? 

He  feized  an  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  op¬ 
ulent  church  of  Edefia,  in  order  to  facilitate  to  the 
Galileans  the  path  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
made  difference  in  religion  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
divorce,  which  was  an  eafy  method  for  increafing 
the  number  Gf  apoftates.  In  a  word,  he  fet  in 
motion  all  the  fprings  of  refined  policy  againft  a 
fetof  men  whom  he  wanted  to  feducc  and  pervert, 
but  was  unwilling  to  honour  with  martyrdom. 

The  indifcreet  and  rafh  zeal  of  a  number  of  TheIndlr- 
phnftians,  who  overthrew  the  altars,'  ftatues,  wMa,of 
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and  even  temples,  or  by  their  tumults  violated 
the  publick  peace,  occafioned  an  effufion  of 
blood  in  the  Provinces.  “  In  fever  al  places,  fays 
tae  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  ejpecially  in  the  Eaft 
“  wben  the  paffions  are  inflamed  by  the  climate ,  the 
Pagans,  elated  with  their  prefent good fortune,  in - 
c  f ulted  the  Chriflians ,  who  lefs  mindful  of  the  rules 
<c  preferibed  by  the  gof pel  than  of  their  p aft  profperi - 
“  ty,  returned  injury  for  injury ,  and  infult  for  infult . 

From  wads  they  came  to  blows,  and  from  blows 
V  to  f edition .  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  governours  of  provinces,  who  were 
enemies  to  Chriftianity,  carried  their  feverity  be- 
y°nd  the  limits  preicribed  to  them.  But  ’not¬ 
withstanding  the  affertions  of  fome  refpedable 
authors,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  point 
they  conformed  to  the  fecret  inclinations  of  the 
prince,  fae  infliction  of  punifhment  merely  for 
the  fake  of  religion,  was  certainly  contrary  to  his 
views,  and  the  plan  he  had  fo  artfully  laid  down. 

But  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his  beino- 
*ed  1^°.  the  moft<  abfurd  pradices  by  a  blind 
iuperfrition.  He  facrificed  numberlefs  vidims, 
and  if  he  had  lived  longer  bid  fair  for  deffroying 
the  breed  of  cattle.  This  is  the  expreffion  of 
Ammianus  him felf,  who  allures  us,  that  the  ex- 
penfe  of  celebrating  the  facrifices,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies,  became  burdenfome  to  the 
date  ,  that  the  foldiers  almoft  every  day  feafted 
upon  the  flefli  of  the  oblations  ;  that  they  drank 
f^^efs,  elpecially  the  Gauls,  and  were  then 
guilty  of  every  kind  of  licentioufnefs.  St.  Chry- 
Joftom  aliens,  that  during  the  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies. 
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nies,  the  emperour  was  accompanied  by  crowds 
of  debauchees  ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
accufes  him  of  fecret  abominations,  of  noctur¬ 
nal  facrifices,  where  human  blood  was  filed.  But, 
as  has  been  remarked  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 

We  ought  not  eafily  to  credit  difcoveries  publijhed  The  chargw 
after  the  death  of  Julian ,  when  the  hatred  of  « brought 
the  pub  lick  had  not  yet  fubfided  \  and  fometimes  thorTfuf.11- 
popular  report  furnijhes  tales  fo  well  contrived ,  piCi0US' 
as  to  deceive  authors  the  leaf  inclined  to  impofe 
upon  their  readers .”  I  fhall  add  an  obfervation 
ftill  more  ftriking.  St.  Gregory,  while  pour- 
ingout  invectives  againft  Julian,  (peaks  ofCon- 
ftantius  not  only  as  an  excellent  prince,  but  as 
a  faint.  If  we  confider  the  circumftances,  this 
partiality  is  eafily  accounted  for,  efpecially  in  a 
work  of  eloquence  :  It  ought  to  be  a  leffbn  to 
the  reader  to  be  cautious  in  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment.  It  argues  great  ignorance  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  be  furprifed  at  feeing  the  moft  refpefta- 
ble  men  fometimes  giving  way  to  prejudice: 

And  he  muft  be  a  foe  to  juftice  and  humanity, 
who  will  not  fairly  weigh  the  reafons  that  in 
fitch  cafes  weaken  their  teftimonv. 
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Persian  War.— End  of  Julian’s  Reign. 


362. 

War  under¬ 
taken  a- 
gainft  the 
Perfians.  • 


URING  thefe  attempts  to  deftrov  (Thrift- 
ianity,  the  emperour  was  laying  the  plan 
of  a  great  enterprife  againft  the  Perfians.  His 
intention  was  to  revenge  upon  Sapor  the  injuries 
c|one  -^<v0man  name  ;  and  by  his  economy, 

tne  wifdom  of  his  admini{tration,and  the  terrour 
with  which  the  barbarians  had  been  ftruck  by 
the  fucceis  of  his  arms,  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
tne  war  into  the  heart  of  Afia.  He  fet  out  from 
Conftantinople  in  the  year  362.  The  weftern 
pi  evinces  weie  fcarcely  fenfible  of  his  abfence, 
and  remained  in  profound  tranquillity  till  his 
death  ;  Ins  very  name  being  fufficient  to  curb 
thofe  fierce  and  rapacious  nations,  who  incef- 
fantly  threatened  the  empire.  Sapor  having  fenc 
propofals  of  peace,  he  threw  down  the  letter 
with  contempt,  laying,  that  he  would Jo  on  give  an 
anfwer  in  perfon .  He  was  a  hero  incapable  of 
weaknefs  5  but  what  hero  can  reckon  upon  his 
fortune  ? 

1  he  publick  calamities  with  which  the  empire 
lam i ties." a"  was  then  affl idled  were  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the- 
ill  iuccels  of  this  expedition.  Nicomedia,  which 
a  fhorc  time  before  had  fuffered  feverely  by  an 
earthquake,  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  a  new 
frock  ;  feveral  other  cities  met  with  the  fame 
fate ;  and  lome  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea. 
An  exceffive  drought  was  fucceeded  by  apefti- 
lence  and  famine,  which  Julian  endeavoured  to 

remedy, 
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temedy,  by  fixing  corn  at  a  low  price  ;  he  cauf- 
ed  confiderable  quantities  of  it  to  be  imported, 
but  the  dealers  abandoned  a  trade  by  which  they 
could  not  make  fufficient  profit  ;  and  forne  rich 
avaricious  men  privately  purchafed  all  the  grain.  Monopolies 
in  order  to  fell  it  again  at  an  excefilve  rate,  ot  corn* 
which  furnifhes  a  remarkable  inftance  in  favour 
of  a  free  trade.  Antioch,  where  the  emperour 
then  refided,  was  filled  with  complaints  and 
murmurs  againfc  his  conduct. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who,  except  a  juiian  in- 
very  few,  profefied  theCbriftian  religion,  though  fult<:dat 

1  •  1  ,  •  .  i°,  .  1V  5  Antioch. 

their  manners  were  licentious,  and  their  cnfpofi- 
tions  frivolous,  judging  of  men  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  fond  of  (hew,  magnificence,  and  pleasures, 
regardlefs  of  merit,  or  rather  openly  defpifmg 
it,  derided  a  prince  who  had  turned  his  court 
into  a  lchooi  of  philofophy,  and  the  aufterity  of 
whofe  manners  they  looked  upon  as  a  cenfure  of 
their  licentioufhefs.  Their  malignant  wit  was 
excited  by  his  air  of  rufticity,  his  train  of  phi- 
lofophers,  his  fuperftitious  devotion,  and,  above 
all,  his  long  and  fhaggy  beard  ;  (for  in  this  re- 
fpedt  he  imitated  the  pradlice  of  the  philofo- 
phers)  they  turned  him  into  ridicule,  and  had 
the  infolence  to  infult  him  with  fatirical  libels. 

He  revenged  himfelf  only  by  writing  a  fatire,  He  revenges 
which,  though  juft,  was  unfuitable  to  his  dig-  fatTrein-ya 
nity.  This  work  is  (till  extant,  under  the  title 
of  Mifopogon ,  or  the  hater  of  the  beard  :  In  it  he 
affedts  to  cenfure  his  own  condudt,  and  reproach 
nimfelf  with  a  thou  land  faults,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  lively  picture  of  the  disorders  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Antioch,  His  performance  was  an- 

fweredj 
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fwered,  and  he  made  no  reply  .  but  when  he 
quitted  the  place  lie  declared  that  he  would  nev¬ 
er  again  enter  its  walls.  He  appointed  Alex¬ 
ander  its  governour,  a  man  of  inflexible  and 
turbulent  difpofition.  I  know  well,  faid  the 
emperour,  that  Alexander  does  not  dejerve  a  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  Antioch  dejerves  Juch  a  governour. 
This  was  an  acknowledgment  that  his  choice 
was  directed  by  paffion  ;  it  was  a  deviation  from 

thofe  principles  ofwil'dom  which  did  honour  to 
his  philofophy. 

He  pardons  Several  laudable  actions  afterwards  done  by 
nntand'fL  himdeferve  the  higheft  encomiums.  TenChrift- 
an  example  ian  loldiers  having  entered  into  a  plot  to  aflafll- 
tioops.  nate  him,  he  contented  himfelf  with  difmifling 
them,  after  a  levere  reprimand.  Having  found 
among  his  baggage  a  large  flock  of  wines  and 
other  liquors,  he  faid.  A  Joldier  ought  only  to 
drink  the  wine  he  gains  by  his  fword ;  /  am  a  Jold- 
ie> ,  and  do  not  dejire  to  be  treated  better  than 
others  ;  and  rejected  with  indignation  thofe  fu- 
perfluities  of  luxury.  In  a  fpeech  to  his  troops 
he  declared,  that  in  time  of  war  he  required  a 
ready  obedience,  but  when  that  was  at* an  end 
was  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  privilege  of  princ¬ 
es,  who  fubftitute  their  arbitrary  pleajure  inftead 
of  reafon  and  jufiice  ;  that  he  would  allow  every 
perfen  to  demand  of  him  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
and  be  ready  to Jatisfy  them.  Always  fetting  an 
example  of  afliduity,  patience,  and  valour,  he 
infufed  a  lpiritof  heroifrp  into  his  foldiers,  and 
fhewed  himfelf  a  fkiltul  general  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.  Here  it  is  that  he  appears  really 
the  great  man. 


After 
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After  a  dangerous  march  through  Aflyria,  he  He3a6d3v'anc- 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  On  this  es  to  the 
fide  of  the  river  flood  the  city  of  Coche,  near  T^r^amT 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  Seleucia  ;  on  the  other 
was  Ctefiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  em«  edgeofhif- 
pire.  If  the  Roman  fleet  failed  from  the  Eu-  t>1}' 
phrates  into  the  Tigris  below  Ctefiphon,  it  would 
be  expofed  to  inevitable  deftruftion,  and  the 
army  be  entirely  unprovided  with  neceflaries  for 
the  liege.  A  knowledge  of  hiftory  was  on  that 
occafion  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  the  emperour. 

He  knew  that  a  canal  had  formerly  been  drawn 
between  thofe  rivers,  which  he  difcovered  after 
a  painful  fearch,  though  no  traces  of  it  at  that 
time  remained.  It  was  then  cleared,  and  the 
fleet  failed  through  it. 

However,  this  did  not  facilitate  his  pafiage  He  palTes 
over  the  Tigris.  The  banks  were  deep,  and  the  river 
lined  with  troops  and  armed  elephants,  the  fight  ?ange8rr.eat 
of  which  (truck  a  panick  into  the  foldiers.  In 
order  to  diflipate  their  fears,  Julian  celebrated 
military  games  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  mak¬ 


ing  preparations,  and  ordering  the  embarkation, 
which  was  performed  under  favour  of  the  night. 

The  Perfians  fet  fire  to  the  firft  vefTels  that  crofT-* 
cd.  Courage ,  cried  the  emperour,  we  are  maflers 
cf  the  bank ,  that  flame  is  the flgnal  I  ordered  to  be 
given.  The  army  believed  him,  refumed  cour- 
age,  palled  the  river  in  confidence  of  victory, 
which  they  gained,  after  an  obftinate  engage¬ 
ment,  pillaged  the  enemies  camp,  and  more  than 
ever  admired  the  genius  of  their  leader. 

Ctefiphon  had  always  been  regarded  as  fatal  aban- 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  the  moil  experienced  fignSof  iadyeJ 

officers  ‘cfi^fon? 
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wounded. 


officers  were  againft:  laying  fiege  to  it,  becaufe 
bapcr  was  advancing  with  his  main  army.  Be- 
Tides,  Arbaces  king  of  Armenia,  and  two  gener¬ 
als,  who  were  expected  with  a  reinforcement, 
had  not  yet  come  up.  Julian  having  no  hopes 
of  being  able  to  take  the  city  without  their  aflift- 
ance,  refolved  to  go  and  meet  them,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  marched  up  the  Tigris.  But  being  milled 
by  the  treacherous  advice  ofadeferter,  he  burn¬ 
ed  his  fleet,  and  entangled  himielfin  the  interi- 
our  parts  of  the  country,  where  he  foon  met  with 
defect  plains,  in  which  he  was  obliged  at  once 
to  combat  againft  famine  and  the  Pe'rfians. 

In  this  dreadful  fituation  he  deliberated  on  a 
retreat,  and  determined  to  advance  towards 
Corduene,  a  province  on  the  fouth  of  Arme¬ 
nia  ;  but  Sapor,  at  the  head  of  the  Perfians, 
harafled  his  march,  which  was  one  continued 
fucceffion  of  fkirmifties.  The  Romans  were 
almoft  conftantly  vidorious,  but  already  felt  the 
horrours  of  famine ;  and  a  ftorm  intervening,  the 
Perfians,  although  difcouraged,  feized  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  a  laft  effort.  Julian,  though 
he  had  not  time  to  put  on  his  armour,  fought 
with  his  ufual  bravery,  and  flew  to  every  quar¬ 
ter  where  the  danger  was  mod  preffing  ;  being 
wounded  with  a  javelin  in  the  liver,  he  fell,  but 
foon  after  mounted  on  horfeback ;  however, 
growing  faint  with  the  lols  of  blood,  he  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  to  his  tent,  crying  out,  that 
his  wound  was  not  mortal  ;  and  the  moment  it 
was  drefifed  was  eager  to  return  to  the  field  ;  but 
his  ftrength  failed,  and  he  perceived  his  end  ap¬ 
proaching. 


The 
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The  death  of  this  hero  was  as  furprifino'ashis  ^'s  coura- 
life.  In  a  long  difcourfe  addrefled  to  his  friends,  seousdeath- 
he  expreflfed  his  joy  at  finding  his  foul  ready  to 
be  difengaged  from  the  ties  of  the  body ;  thank- 
ed  God  for  not  having  buffered  him  to  peri  Hi  by 
a  confpiracy,  a  lingering  difeafe,  or  the  fword  of 
a  tyrant.  He  allured  them,  that  after  having 
lived  a  guiltlefs  life,  in  the  exercife  of  his  duty, 
a  foe  to  deipotifin,  and  a  zealous  friend  to  the 
publick  good,  he  received  a  death  fo  glorious  as 
a  favour  from  heaven  5  for,  faid  he,  it  argues 
equal  cowardice  to  wifi  for  death  before  it  comes,  and 
to  fear  it  when  it _  is  unavoidable.  He  refufed  to 
name  his  fuccefibr,  but  referred  the  choice  to 

t  *  ,1  i  .  .  as  a  good  citizen, 

he  vvifhed  to  Oe  fucceeded  by  a  man  worthy  of 

the  fovereignty  ;  after  which  he  expired,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  one. 

.The  popular  tales  concerning  Julian’s  death,  A  .  . . 

which  have  been  propagated  by  a  miffaken  zeal  -"S 

iC?rVLn0  ITlore  credit  than  the  infamous  crimes  o^hTo? 
na  acts  or  cruelty  with  which  it  has  been  en-  ri?nofthi* 

deavoured  to  blacken  his  memory,  though  that  pn““< 

ChrifV  C,-Cn*y  tfnift.ed  by  his  hatred  againft 
t,  r  diarni^  ’  Ammianus  was  an  eye  witnefs  of 
tne  transactions,  and  his  narration  bears  theftamp 
of  truth.  Though  an  admirer  of  Julian,  he 

,.oes  "ot  disenable  his  faults,  his  vanity,  his 
luperftition,  and  his  propenfitv  to  fatire  He 

Chnfrh °f  hi.S  Condl,<a  towards  the 
Vn  n  HlS  lmPartlaiicy  has  even  mifled 
V0L- IL  Bb  1  feme 


notitm°XanT  °ther  abfurdit;es,  the  following  is  worth* 

^"pretends  to h™?  the  of  St-  Theodore,,' 

enemy’s  armv  roof  ft  >!!fowed,tlie  emperour,  fays,  that  the 
7  S'aim>  confifted  of  angels  in  a  human  font,’- 
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His  eulogi- 
um  of  phi— 
lofophers. 


forne  modern  liter ati,  who,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  believed  him  a  favourer  of  Chriftian- 
ity.  On  the  authority  of  this  eftimable  hifto- 
rian  we  may  therefore  fecurely  reft  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  hero,  who,  notwithftanding  his  foibles, 
would  have  excited  univerfal  admiration  by  the 
qualities  of  his  headand  heart,had  not  his  apofta- 
fy  rendered  him  an  objeft  of  deteftation  to  the 
Chriftians  of  his  own  times.  Had  heprotedted 
the  true  religion,  what  praifes  would  they  not 
have  beftowed  on  him,  when  a  holy  biftiop,  in 
order  to  depreciate  his  character,  thought  him- 
felf  authorifed  to  celebrate  Conftantius,  who  was 
aprofefled  Arian  and  a  bad  prince  ? 

As  an  author,  Julian  deferves  the  preference 
to  moft  of  his  cotemporaries.  The  moft  curi¬ 
ous  of  his  works  are  the  Satire  of  the  Ceefars  and 
the  Mifopogon.  He  wrote  another  againft  Chrifl:- 
ianity,  of  which  only  feme  fragments  are  ex¬ 
tant,  quoted  in  the  refutation  of  it  by  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.  The  later  Flatonifts  borrowed 
many  of  the  Chriftian  doctrines,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  veil  under  the  abfurd  allegories 
of  polytheifm.  Their  gods  were  only  genii, 
fubordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  which  fpe- 
cious  dodtrine  probably  deluded  this  uncom¬ 
mon  genius,  and  rendered  him  the  dupe  of  their 
abfurd  fuperftitions. 

His  letter  to  Themiftius  is  aftriking  proof  of 
his  efteem  for  philofophy.  <c  By  forming  three 
“  or  four  philofophers,  fays  he,  you  may  do  man- 
<c  kind  more  real fervice  than  could  be  dons  by  a  num- 
“  her  of  emper  ours.  The  philofopher  plays  an  im- 

port  ant  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world .  You 

Jay  that  he  is  capable  of  giving  advice  which  may 
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u  be  ufeful  to  the  Jiate ;  he  does  more,  he  gives  good 
*c  examples'.  His  difcourfes  are  Jupported  by  his 
“  actions.  As  he  is  himfelf  what  he  defires  other 
u  men  fhould  be,  his  conduct  is  more  perfuafive  and 
“  efficacious  than  the  mandates  of  thofe  who  can 
cc  only  command  ”  This  euldgium  could  be  juf- 
tified  only  by  the  pra&ice  of  philofophy.  But 
in  that  age,  where  could  a  Socrates  or  a  Phocion 
be  found  ? 

Libanius  enjoyed  the  principal  {hard  in  juli-  Boidnefeof 
an’s friendfhip.  That  famous  fophift  taught  at  thefophk 
Antioch  when  the  emperourcame  to  that  city  ; 
however,  he  did  not  prefent  himfelf  at  court.  / 
was  his  friend,  faid  he,  not  his  flatterer.  Julian, 
piqued  at  his  coldnefs,  wrote  to  him  a  billet, 
filled  with  raillery  and  reproach,  to  which  he 
received  an  anfwery  written  on  the  fame  billet, 
and  nearly  in  the  fame  ftyle.  He  invited  the 
fophift  to  dinner. — Ido  not  dine,  replied  the  latter. 

— Then  we  will  fup  together.— I  have  a  headach, 

I  cannot. — At  leaft  come  and  fee  me  often.— I  will 
come  when  fent  for  -,  I  am  afraid  of  being  trouble-  ' 
fome.  This  boldnefs  was  not  difpleafing  to  the 
ennperour,  who  continued  his  irttimady  with 
Libanius  during  his  whole  life; 

No  faft  is  better  known  in  ancient  hiftory  t  .  - 
than  the  unfuecefsful  attempt  made  by  this  prince  rebuilding 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  Ammia- 
nus  fays,  that  he  was  prompted  to  this  undertak-  lem> 
lng  by  a  defire  of  immortalizing  his  name  by 
great  works,  and  that  the  workmen  were  Hop¬ 
ped  by  volumes  of  flame  which  burft  out  of  the 
earth  at  different  times. 
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T.  he  Chnftmn  authors  nfcribe  this  attempt  to 
another  motive,  and  fay  his  defign  was  to  deprive 
Chriftianity  of  the  proof  drawn  from  the  difper- 
fion  of  the  Jews  and  the  deftrudtion  of  their  tem* 
pie  ;  they  add  a  great  number  of  miraculous  cir- 
cumftances,  a  particular  account  of  which  may 
be  feen  in  our  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  We 
know  not  any  miracle  better  attefted,  fays  the 
learned  Fleury.  ,  - 
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ULIAN’s  death  was  followed  by  a  general 
_  confternation.  The  vidlorious  army  was  in 
want  of  every  neceffary,  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  the  race  of  Con  ft  ant  jus 
Uilorus  was  entirely  extindt.  Salluft,  prefedt 
of  the  Eaft,  refuled  the  empire,  and  advifed 
putting  off  the  eledtion  till  the  army  in  Mefopo- 
tamia  could  concur  in  it.  But  a  head  was  want¬ 
ed,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Jovian,  captain  of 
the  guards,  called Domejlick,  who,  though  young, 
addidted  to  the  pleaiures  of  the  table,  to  wine, 
and  women,  ihewed  himielf  poffeffed  of  many 
excellent  qualities,  which  might  one  day  com- 
penfate  his  faults. 

Ma?_sa  Sapor  lent  him  propofals  of  peace,  either 
1-  becaufe  he  dreaded  driving  the  Romans  to  def- 
pair,  or  defigned,  by  amufing  them  with  the 
hopes  of  a  treaty,  to  reduce  them  to  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  famine.  Jovian  immediately  difpatched 
deputies  to  the  Perfian  camp.  Four  days  were 

paffed 


difhonoura- 
bie  peace 
with  Sapor. 
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paiTed  in  negotiations,  during  which  the  march 
of  the  army  was  dilcontinued ;  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ammianus,  they  might  in  that  time  have 
reached  Corduene,  where  they  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  abundance  and  fecurity.’  The  famine  was 
become  insupportable,  when  Sapor  demanded 
the  reditution  of  the  five  provinces  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  which  had  been  ceded  by  his  great  grand¬ 
father,  Naues,  to  Galerius,  and  likewile  infilled 
upon  being  putin  pofleffion  ofNifibis,  Singara, 
and  fome  other  places  in  Mefopotamia,  Thele 
difhonourable  conditions  were  accepted,  and 

the  empire  was  for  the  firft  time  difmem- 
bered.  x 

Jovian  repaired  the  Tigris,  without  having 
had  the  prudence  to  ftipulate  for  a  fupply  0*f 
provifions  from  the  Perfians.  For  fix  days  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  flefh  of 
their  camels,  and  other  beads  of  burthen.  The 
inhabitants  ofNifibis,  who  had  thrice  baffled  the 
attempts  of  Sapor,  earneftly  entreated  permiffion 
to  defend  themfelves.  But  the  emperour,  faith- 
iul  to  his  engagements,  forced  them  to  evacuate 
t  e  place,  and  his  dilgrace  was  increafed  by 
their  defpair.  Julian  would,  doubtlefs,  have 

preferred  a  glorious  death  to  fo  ignominious  a 
peace. 

.  ^'v  S  rm>’  ^orm  an  idea  of  the  general  indigna- 
tion,  by  the  eonduft  of  the  people  of  Antioch, 
i  hougn  Jovian  was  a  zealous  Chridian,  and  the 
news  of  his  predecefflor’s  death  had  been  received 
by  the  Chridians  in  that  city  with  the  mod  in¬ 
decent  joy,  the  people,  far  from  receiving  him 
with  the  ulual  applaufes,  loaded  him  with  fiatire, 
and  even  would  have  broken  out  into  a  violent 

fedidon, 
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ledition,  had  they  not  been  lo  me  what  calmed  bv 
the  Prefect  Salluftius. 


Hs  protects 
Chriftiani- 
ty  without 
paving  re¬ 
course  to 
violence. 


However,  this  prince’s  ftay  at  Antioch  was 
confecrated  to  the  publick  good  ;  and  ,he  gave 
proofs  of  real  wifdom,  by  healing  the  wounds 
of  the  church,  without  difturbing  the  Hate,  or 
offering  violence  to  confciences.  Tib  Pagans 
were  the  more  turbulent,  as  falfe  zeal  had  im¬ 


mediately  broken  out,  overthrown  the  altars,  and 
infulted  and  menaced  the  partifans  of  idolatry. 
But  Jovian  was  fenfible  that  force  in  matters  of 
religion  is  a  fpecies  of  tyranny  equally  abfurd 
and  odious,  which,  inftead  of  enlightening  the 
mind,  fills  it  with  averfion,  and  produces  hypoc- ' 
nfy,  a  greater  evil  than  errour.  He  therefore 
left  to  every  one  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion, 
reftored  the  privileges  of  the  churches  and 
clerks,  and  revived  the  ancient  diftributions  of 
corn,  which,  however,  he  reduced  to  one  third 
during  the  dearth.  He  recalled  St.  Athanafius 
from  banifhrnent,  who  had  always  been  looked 
upon  with  deteftation  by  the  ilrians  as  their  mod* 
formidable  fenemy.  In  a  council  held  at  Anti¬ 
och,  where  the  Nicene  faith  was  confirmed,  the  . 
emperoijr  declared  his  intention  to  moled  no 
man  for  his  belief,  and  to  favour  all  attempts  to 
reconcile  th^jarring  fpirits.v  The  hereticks  ca¬ 
balled  Kfifhout  furprifmg  him,  and  the  catho- 
Jicks  triumphed  without  perfection.  His  con¬ 
duct  deferves  to  be  quoted  as  a  model,  for  it  met 
with  univerfal  applaufe.  *  ^  ' 

^fe  dies  in  The  empire  had  the  profped:  of  a  juft  and 
^a*  pacifick  reign  >  Jovian  was  impatiently  expected 
at  Conftantinople  and  Rome,  and  he  was  eager 
to  receive  the  homage  of  his  fubje&s  in  thofe 
*  . v:  two 
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two  cities  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fet  out  from 
Antioch  in  the  month  of  December.  But  his 
good  fortune  vanilhedlike  a  flalh  of  lightning 
While  on  his  journey  through  Galatia,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  having,  probably,  been 
ltrangled  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal  with  which 
his  chamber  had  been  warmed.  At  his  death  he 
was  only  thirty  three  years  of  age.  Although  his  This  reign 
reign  was  too  Ihort,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  SgLufto" 
having  been  of  great  advantage  to  Chriftianity,  cj"iftUni- 
Had  Julian’s  fuccelTor,  like  him,  profefTed  idola-  'y‘ 
try,  and  profecuted  his  plan  of  policy  for  the  de- 
llrudtion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  two  examples 
of  this  kind  would,  perhaps,  have  drawn  on 
others  ;  and  a  third  pagan  emperour  would 
probably  have  extended  the  mifchief  wide.  It 
is  a  miracle  in  the  order  of  Providence,  to  fee 
the  moll  mortifying  religion  eftablilh  itfelf  in 
hennidft  of  obftacles,  notwithflanding  the  faults 
ftnd  dilfenfions  of  its  followers, 

hoilodl  ns  .fj  J,!t .  E/lc W  .-4 
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VAL  ENTINIAN  I.  in  the 

■  And  V  A  L  E  N  S  in  the  Eaji . 


FTER  an  interregnum  of  fome  days,  the  6 
__  A  army  then  encamped  at  Nice  in'Bithynia,  Vaientini; 
chofe  for  emperour  Valentinian,  who  had  hop- 
ped  at  Ancyra.  His  father,  Gratian,  was  a  na-  my> 
nve  of  Pannonia,  of  an  obfcure  family,  who  by 
his  valour  and  uncommon  ftrength  of  body  had 
railed  himfelf  from  the  rank  of  a  common  foldier 
to  the  dignity  of  count  of  Africa.  The  fon, 

treading 
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treuchng  In  his  fteps,  had  acquired  reputation  in 
tie  army  ;  and  though  illiterate,  exceffively  fe- 
ycrc,  and  too  avaricious,  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  vii  cues  worthy  of  the  throne. 

As  boon  as  he  was  invefted  with  the  enfians  of 
his  dignity,  the  foldiers  required  him,  with  loud 
clamours,  to  name  a  colleague,  that  the  emoire 
might  no  more  be  expofed  to  the  misfortune  of 
remaining  without  a  head.  Not  in  the  lead  in- 
timidated  by  this  (edition,  he  thus  add  relied  the 
I  “  was  in  your  power”  faid  he  to 
them,  c>  to  have  made  another  emperour,  but  as  I 
“  am  by  your  choice  raijed  to  that  dignity ,  it  is  now 
my  ■province  to  command ,  and  yours  to  obey.  / 
do  not  ref uje  to  take  a  colleague ,  but  1  referve  to 
my/elf  the  right  of  choofing ,  at  fuch  an  opportunity 
as  I  f jail  think  proper ,  a  man  worthy  of  you  and 
of  me.”  This  difcourfe  impofed  filence  oh 
the  mutineers  ;  and  a  ihort  time  after  Valentin- 
ian  named  his  brother  Valens  Augustus,  in  which 
he  certainly  lefs  regarded  the  publick  good 
than  the  interelt  of  his  family.  One  of  his  cap¬ 
tains  had  frankly  faid  to  him,  if  you  have  a  re¬ 
gard  for  your  family,  you  have  a  brother,  if  you 
love  the  hate,  choofe  the  mod  deferving  $  an 
advice  by  which  he  ought  to  have  profited. 

i  he  barbarians  having  no  longer  a  Julian  to 
fear,  had  put  themfelves  in  motion,  and  renewed 
then  incurfions.  d  he  Alemains  poured  into 
Gaul  andRh^tia  (the  counties  of  Tyrol,  Trent, 
&c.)  the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  into  Pannonia, 
the  Pifts  and  Scots  into  the  Roman  territories 
in  Britain,  the  C>oths  into  Thrace,  a  number  of 
Moorifh  tribes  into  the  provinces  of  Africa  ; 

and 
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and  Sapor,  thinking  himfelf  freed  from  all  en¬ 
gagements  by  the  death  of  Jovian,  attempted 
the  conqueft  of  Armenia,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  part  of  the  Perfian  empire.  In  order  to 
make  head  againft  fo  many  enemies,  the  two  em- 
perours  divided  their  dominions.  Valens  had 
theEaft,  i.  e.  Egypt,  Afia,  and  Thrace;  Yalen- 
tinian  referving  the  Weft  to  himfelf,  not  that  he  Divifion  of 
preferred  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  as  might  be  tiieemP,re* 
imagined,  for  after  the  time  of  Conftantius,  the 
emperour  had  ordinarily  refided  at  Milan,  as 
being  fituated  almoft  in  the  centre  of  his  do¬ 
minions. 

During  thofe  times  of  confufion,  one  of  the  Regulation* 
moft  efiential  meafures  was  the  recruiting  of  the  of  Valentin- 
publick  treafury,  which  had  been  exhaufted  by  reeftabJifh- 

the  Perfian  war,  and  the  maintenance  of  internal  fin"nc°es.th? 

tranquillity,  which  was  inceffantly  difturbed  by 

the  differences  of  religion.  For  this  purpofe 

Valentinian  made  feveral  political  regulations. 

fde  declattd  that  noperfon  fhould  be  exempted 

rrom  contributing  towards  the  expenfes  of  the 

war  againft  the  barbarians.  That  the  officers  of 

his  houfehold  and  the  magiftrates  ought  even  to 

fet  an  example  of  zeal  as  well  as  the  clergy,  whofe  The  clergy 

peculiar  profefiion  it  is  to  relieve  the  miferabie.  taxed‘ 

It  is  obferved,  that  Conftantius  had  exempted 
the  clencs  from  this  tax  precifely  for  the  fame 
reafon,  faying,  that  their  gain  would  turn  to  the 

P00r’  ®ut  W^at  was  ^ie  confequence 
if  ielf  intereft  was  ftronger  than  charity  ? 

The  prefents  made  on  fome  occafions  to  the  The  me 
emperours  by  the  cities  had  been  confiderably  ^ 
JelTened  by  Julian,  who  always  looked  upon  them 

ute. 
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as  free  gifts  j  but  Valentinian  converted  them 
into  a  fixed  tribute,  from  which  none  were  ex-  - 
empted  except  the  fenators.  Perhaps  neceffity 
made  him  fecure  this  fund  of  fupply.  One 
tmng  may  be  alleged  in  his  favour,  that  he 
pubiilhed  ievere  laws  againft  extortion,  the  op- 
preffions  of  the  collectors  of  thepublick  revenue 
being  often  more  burthenfome  to  the  people 
tnan  the  taxes  themfelves.  fff-1’ 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  objed  of  next 
importance  was  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  pru¬ 
dence.  7  hough  a  Chriftian,  and  determined 
catholick,  he  tolerated  pagan  ifm,  the  prolcription 
of  which  would  have  occafioned  violent  commo¬ 
tions.  The  priefts  were  left  in  full  pofieffion  oft 
their  privileges  ;  he  even  promifed  rewards  to 
thofe  who  filled  their  ftation  in  an  exemplary 
manner;  he  fufrered  the  Romans  to  keep- their 
abar  dedicated  to  Victory,  for  which  they  (hew* 

SedSo!  ed  fo  greac  a  predilection.  With  regard  to  the 
phers.  philolophers,  whofe  number  had  ptodigioufly 
increafed  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  he  ordered 
thofe  whofe  lives  were  unfuitable  to  their  profef- 
fion  to  return  to  their  own  country,  becaufe  If. 
is  jhaineful  (thefe  are  his  own  exprefiions)  for 
men  who  boaft  of  being  poof  againft  the  attack. g  of 
misfortune ,  not  to  have  fufftcient  refolution  to  jhare 
with  their  countrymen  the  weight  of  the  publick  offices. 

He  made  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  intermeddle 
in  theological  difputes,  leaving  to  the  bilhops  all 
doftrinal  matters,  and  concerning  himlelf  only 
with  what  affefted  the  political  order  of  fociety. 

Ir  he  banilhed  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  from  Milan, 
it  was  owing  to  the  troubles  excited  by  the  zeal 

of 
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of  that  eccleuaftick  againft  the  bifhop  of  the 
city,  who  was  accufed  of  Arianifm.  Though  the 
emperour  entertained  the  higheft  veneration  for 
the  epifcopal  charader,  heoppofed  a  barrier  to 
the  avidity  of  the  clergy,  fecular  and  regular,  by 
prohibiting  them  from  frequenting  the  houfes  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  confifcating  all  dona¬ 
tions,  even  legacies  made  to  them  by  women  un¬ 
der  a  pretence  of  their  being  employed  for  pious 
ufes.  After  the  example  of  Conftantine,  he  en~ 
aded,  that  no  man  capable  of  bearing  publick 
offices  ffiould  be  admitted  into  the  body  of  the 
clergy.  Had  wife  precautions  been  taken  at  the 
beginning,  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  paffing 
fuch  laws  would  have  been  prevented. 

Under  fuch  a  government,  religious  quarrels 
feemed  extind,  and  orthodoxy  thereby  gained 
great  advantages.  Valens,  on  the  contrary,  who 
was  a  violent  Arian,  and  of  a  mercilefs  difpofi- 
tion,  perfecuted  the  catholicks  without  being 
able  firmly  to  eftablifh  his  own  feci. 

Both  princes  adopted  a  laudable  meafure  in 
caufingfomeof  the  principal  inhabitants  of  eve¬ 
ry  town  to  be  chofen,  under  the  title  of  defenders > 
for  the  protedion  of  the  weak,  the  prefervation 
of  order  and  juftice,  the  corredion  of  abufes  and 
oppreffion,  not  by  a  coercive  power,  which  they 
had  not  in  their  hands,  but  by  remonftrances, 
judicial  procedures,  and  appeals  to  fuperiour 
tribunals.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the 
more  prevalent  diforders  are  in  a  Hate,  the  lefs 
effedually  can  fuch  offices  be  exercifed. 

While  Valentinian  was  employed  in  Gaul 
againft  the  Alemains,  who  not  having  received 
the  ufual  prefents,  or  rather  tribute,  had  crofted 
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the  Rhine,  and  were  ravaging  the  country,  Val- 
ens  was  on  the  point  of  being  dethroned.  Pro- 

Jr°P;,US3,a  re,latl°nJ  of  Julian,  had  difappeared  af- 
Ui^tht  death  of  that  prince,  becaufe  he  was  fuf- 

pected  of  aiming  at  the  purple.  In  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  was  informed  of  the  general  difaffeftion 
to  alens.  J  hat  prince  was  already  reprefented 
as  a  fecond  Tiberius,  becaufe  his  father  in  law 
i  etronius,  was  another  Sejanus.  The  tyranny 
ot  the  ancient  emperour  feemed  to  be  revived  by 
an  edift  iubjeding  to  capital  puniffiment  not 
only  the  authors  of  defamatory  libels,  but  all  in 
^  pofTeffion  they  were  found. 

.Though  Procopius  had  neither  t lie  genius  nor 
resolution  requifite  for  the  conduft  of  great  en- 
teipriles,  his  firft  attempts  were  attended  with 
luccefs.  Being  proclaimed  emperour  by  a  few 
cohorts,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Conftanti- 
nople  and  Thrace  without  any  difficulty,  and 
even  leized  upon  Cyzicus,  the  capital  of  the 
countries  on  the  eafiern  coait  of  the  Hellefpont ; 
but  the  following  year,  by  the  treachery  of  his 
generals,  of  whofe  fervices  he  fhewed  himfelf 
unworthy,  he  was  defeated  in  Phrygia,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  emperour,  by  whom  he  was 
immediately  put  to  death. 

\  alentinian  w7as  too  much  employed  in  the 
wai  wuth  the  Alernains  to  be  able  to  lend  his 
biotner  any  afilttance.  Jovinus,  an  excellent 
general,  who  commanded  in  that  war,  attacked 
the  barbarians,  when  their  army  was  divided, 
defeated  them  in  three  engagements,  and  fecured 
the  frontiers  from  their  incurfions.  One  of  their 
kings  being,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity, 

hanged 
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hanged  up  by  the  foldiers,  Jovinus  refolved  to 
punifh  their  tribune  for  the  murder,  had  not 
they  protefted  that  they  alone  were  guilty  of  it. 

F rom  this  period  we  lhall  fee  the  Roman  name  The  r0- 
difgraced  by  a  thoufand  atrocious  a&ions.  From  Ksand 
their  mixture  with  the  barbarians  they  adopted  Perfid‘°us- 
the  manners  of  thofe  nations,  to  which  they  add¬ 
ed  their  own  vices,  and  were  no  longer  ftartled 
at  the  commiffion  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  the 
blackeH  crimes.  Dreading  the  enterprifes  of 
Vithicabus,  another  German  king,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fecure  his  perfon,  they  bribed  one  of 
his  domefticks  to  affaflinate  him.  Had  their 
anceftors  purfued  the  fame  conduft,  the  name 

of  Rome  would  fcarce  have  been  mentioned  in 
hillory. 

.  Valentin  ian  has  been  reproached  with  com-  vaientmuft 
mitting  feveral  a£ts  ofexceffive  rigour  bordering'  t0°  fevere> 
on  tyranny.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  fT- 
verity  is  toe  foul  ef jujlice ,  and jujtice  of ' fovereignty . 

But  he  did  not  reded:  that  the  man  who  is  really 
juft,  is  only  rigid  againft  crimes,  and  that  excef- 
five  feverity  leads  to  injuftice.  The  celebrated 
Pnetextatus,  prefect  of  Rome,  a  zealous  Pagan, 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  rules  that  men 
in  authority  ought  to  prefcribe  to  themfelves. 

Ills  incorruptible  equity  was  always  tempered 
with  mildnels,  and  his  decifions  were  invariably 
relpected  as  afourceof  the  publick  good.  He 
appeafed  the  tumults  excited  by  the  fchifm  of 
U  llinus, .an  affair  which,  confidering  the  fcan- 

dal  it  raifed  in  the  church,  deferves  a  particular 
narration. 

After  tta death  of  pope  Liberius,  famous  for  366. 
-laving  fubicribed  the  Arian  confeflion,  Dama-  Jhefee,°f 
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fus  was  canonically  eleded  j  but  the  defire  of 
honours  and  riches  ftirred  up  a  rival  If  we 
may  believe  Ammianus,  ambitious  men  looked 
with  eager  defire  upon  that  eminent  ftation, 
which  was  formerly  the  poft  of  fatigue  and  dan¬ 
ger  .  “  They  perceive,  fays  he,  that  it  -will  give 

them  an  opportunity  of  accumulating  a  fortune  by 
the  liberalities  of  the  women,  that  they  can  then 
ride  in  chariots,  appear  in  a  magnificent  drefs, 
and  keep  a  better  fumifhed  table  than  fovereign 
princes  :  But  it  were  better  for  them  did  they 
imitate  fame  of  the  biftoops  in  the  provinces,  who, 
by  their  frugality, fimplicity,  and  mo  defy,  gain  the 
love  of  the  eternal  Creator,  and  the  ref pe ft  of  his 
true  worfhippers.” 

Urfinus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
formed  a  defign  of  depriving  Damafus  of  the 
pontificate,  fecured  a  party,  received  ordination* 
and  held  out  a  ficge  againft  the  pope’s  partifans, 
A  cathedral,  in  which  he  intrenched  himfelf,  be¬ 
came  a  theatre  of  war,  where  one  hundred  and 
thirty  lives  were  loft.  The  empefour  fentenced 
him  to  banifhment,  and  Pr£textatus  drove  out 
the  fchifmaticks  by  force  of  arms ;  but  thefchil'm 
was  not  entirely  healed  till  feveral  years  after* 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to  thofe' 
dreadful  mifchiefs  which  ambition  engendered 
in  the  bofom  of  the  church.  They  certainly  had 
even  then  grown  to  a  very  confiderable  height, 
as  the  example  of  fo  many  holy  bifhops  was  not 
fufficient  to  reftrain  them. 

While  the  Weft  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  tran¬ 
quillity  under  Valent inian,  the  Eaft  was  diffract¬ 
ed  by  the  zeal  of  Valehs  for  Arianifm,  at  the 
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Tame  time  that  he  drew  upon  the  empire  a  num- 
her  of  enemies  capable  of  overturning  it,  and 
whom  we  lhall  foon  fee  eftablilhing  their  do¬ 
minion  in  the  Weft.  Thefe  were  the  Goths,  a 
people  before  this  period  renowned  in  hiftory, 
and  who  deferve  our  particular  notice. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  moft  judi-  Scandina  - 
cious  authors,  the  Goths  originally  inhabited  the  v'a" 
country  of  Scandinavia  (at  prefent  Sweden  and 
Norway)  called  by  the  ancients  thenurjery  of  na¬ 
tions,  one  province  of  which  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  Gothland.  Some  centuries  before  the 
Chriftian  era  they  had  emigrated  in  fearch  of  a 
fettlement  elfewhere,  when  leveralof  their  tribes, 
the  Rugii,  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards,  the  He- 
ruli,  fixed  their  refidence  in  Germany. — In  the 
fecond  century,,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  having 
penetrated  to  the  coafts  of  the  Palus  Mteotis,  ef~ 

^ ,  lire  ft  mfelyes  in  thofe  regions,  whence 
they  extended  their  conquefts  with  great  rapidi¬ 
ty  :  Under  the  reign  of  Valens  they  gained 
pofleflion  of  Dacia  (at  prefent  Walachia,  &c.) 
and  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Oftro- 
gothsand  Vifigoths,  the  firft  inhabiting  the  coafts 
of  the  Euxine,  and  towards  the  mouths  of  the 

Danube,  the  fecond  dwelling  along  the  banks 
of  that  river. 

Being  men  of  a  fine  figure,  a  martial  dilpofi-  P, 
tlon»  found  fenfe,  remarkable  for  their  chaftity  that  people, 
and  fteadinefs,  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  n«ion  wkh 
ncra  or  barbarians  by  their  fuperiour  qualifica-  theemPIre* 
pons.  Their  princes  bore  only  the  title  of 
judges,  a  name  which  they  looked  upon  as  more 
refpedable  than  that  of  kings.  Their  laws  were 

diltindl, 
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cfiftind,  clear,  and  invariably  obferved  (They 
are  extant  in  the  code  of  Theodorick/and  fhalY 
be  noticed  afterwards.)  Claudius  II.  Aurelian, 

1  acitus,  and  Probus,  had  flopped  the  prosrefs 
of  this  conquering  nation.  Galerius  and  Con- 
ltantine  had  ufed  them  as  auxiliaries,  it  being 
llipulated  that  they  flrould  furnifh  forty  thoufand 
troops  upon  demand.  After  the  death  of  Ju¬ 
lian,  vvno  defpifed  them,  they  again  began  to 
be  foimidable,  and  laid  wafte  trie  leftcr  Scythia, 
which  they  did  not  quit  but  in  consideration  of 
a  contribution  paid  them  for  its  ranfom,  Valens 

afterwards  kindled  the  war  by  his  imprudent  ' 
conduct.  •  r 

They  had  fent  three  thoufand  men  to  the 
afiluance  of  Procopius,  looking  upon  him  to  be 
the  lawful  emperour,  becaufe  he  was  coufin  to 
Julian.  1  his  corps  being  furrounded  in  their 
retreat,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  treated 
as  prifoners  :  The  emperour  refufi  ng  to  releafe 
them,  a  war  became  unavoidable,  however  it 
mu  ft  be  allowed  that  he  made  preparations  for  it 
with  prudence.  His  economy  furnifhed  him 
with  fufficient  funds  for  carrying  it  on,  and  he 
was  enabled  even  to  diminifh  inftead  of  augment¬ 
ing  the  taxes.  By  the  fuperiority  of  his^forces 
lie  obliged  tne  barbarians, after  three  campaigns, 
to  accept  the  terms  he  was  pleafed  to  preferibe, 
and  to  engage  not  to  pals  the  Danube  :  But, 
without  laying  afide  their  refentment,  they  only 
waited  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  we 
fhall  fee  Valens  at  laft  fink  under  their  efforts. 

On  the  other  fide,  Valentinian  defeated  the 
Alemains  at  Sultz  on  the  Necker,  and  after- 

wards 
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wards  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  flip-  Alema;ns 
ulated,  that  neither  of  them  Ihould  invade  the  and  Saxons- 
territories  of  the  other.  But  the  Romans  vio¬ 
lated  their  agreement  by  ereding  forts  on  the 
lands  of  the  barbarians,  who  in  return  cut  the 
workmen  to  pieces.  Thus  treaties  concluded 
with  a  treacherous  defign  ferved  only  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  new  fcenes  of  maflacre.  The  Saxons, 
another  tribe  of  barbarians/  Who  failed  up  the 
rivers  in  light  barks,  and  extended  their  depre^ 
dations  far  and  wide,  likewife  experienced  the 
perfidy  of  the  Romans.  A  truce  had  been 
granted  them  with  permifilon  to  retire,  but  they 
were  intercepted  by  an  ambulh  in  which  they 
all  perifhed,  after  defending  themfelves  like 
mad  men.  No  advantage  could  be  reaped  from 
fuch  injurious  condud,unlefs  the  Romans  could 
have  exterminated  innumerable  nations  whofe 
revenge  they  provoked. 

Soon  after  Macrian,  king  of  the  Alemains,  Another 
railing  new  diflurbances,  Valentinian,  in  order  ?i!air  in 
to  engage  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  foreign  ene-  "nn''n)° 
my,  folicited  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  a  na¬ 
tion  near  the  head  of  the  river  Meine,  to  join 
his  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  The 
Burgundians  marched  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  ;  but,  not  being  joined  by  the  Romans  as 
they  expeded,  flew  into  a  rage  at  the  difap- 
pointment,  and  inftead  of  attacking  the  Ale- 
mains,  returned  to  their  own  countrv,  after  maf- 

lacnng  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  empire  who  fell 
into  their  hands. 

.  The  emperour  did  not  fpare  his  own  fubjeds  : 
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acts  of  cruelty  and  injuitice.  A  governour 
having  folicited  preferment  to  a  better  employ¬ 
ment — As  he  is  not  content  with  his  prefent  office, 
cried  the  emperour,  1  will  give  him  another  :  Cut 
off  his  head  ■,  \vhich  order  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  He  fed  two  favourite  bears  with  the 
carcafles  of  thofe  perfons  whom  he  caufed  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Maximin,  prefeft  of  Gaul,  enjoyed  the  great- 
eft  fhare  of  his  confidence,  a  man  of  a  fanguinary 
Temper,  who  had  the  effrontery  to  fay— No  man 
inuft  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  innocent ,  when  it  is  my 
pleajure  he  Jhould  be  guilty. — The  Romans  became 
every  day  more  barbarous  and  abandoned. 

Two  kings  We  ftiudder  at  beholding  them  treacheroufly 
ouflChmur  enr)t»ruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  princes, 
dered  by  the  Para,  king  of  Armenia*  being  fufpedted  by  Val- 
ens*  count  Trajan  was  employed  to  deftroy  him  $ 
and  he  was  aflafiinated  at  an  entertainment  to 
which  he  had  been  invited.  Gabinius*  king  of 
the  Quadi*  having  made  fome  complaints*  be- 
caufe  Valentinian  had  erected  a  fort  in  his  terri¬ 
tories,  a  fon  of  the  prefetd  Maximin  was  Jent 
into  the  country  with  the  title  of  duke*  by  whom 
that  unfufpe&ing  prince  was  in  like  manner  in¬ 
vited  to  an  entertainment  and  murdered  as  he 
rofe  from  table* 

This  infamous  deed  occafioned  the  emper- 
our’s  death.  The  Quadi  pafied  the  Danube 
and  laid  wade  the  country  with  fire  and  fword  ; 
when  Valentinian  in  return  ravaging  their  lands* 
they  fent  him  a  fubmifiive  deputation*  confiding 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  nation ;  but  their 
drefs  was  fo  mean*  and  their  appearance  fo  ruf- 
tick*  that  he  took  thisembafly  for  an  infult*  and 
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GRATIAN,  eldeft  Ion  of  Valentinian,  then 
fixteen  years  of  age,  had  borne  the  title  of 
Auguftus  from  iiis  ninth  year*  This  religious  ^ucceed* 
prince,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  poet  Aufonius,  un.enti“' 
had  received  a  pious  and  polite  education,  rather 
than  one  proper  to  qualify  him  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  empire ;  and  to  an  excellent  difpofi- 
tion,  joined  a  weaknefs  of  character  which  mio-ht 
be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences.  The 
army  aflbciated  with  him  his  brother  Valentinian 
il.  an  infant  of  four  years  of  age,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  paternal  affedion.  Gratian  begun 
his  reign  with  an  a£t  of  the  greateft  injufticet  fo 
obnoxious  are  princes  to  the  commiffion  of  enor- 
mous  faults,  when  their  own  judgment  being 
inefficient  to  direftthem,theyare  blindlyguided 
by  the  paffions  of  other  men .  The  moft  fpotlefs 
innocence  was  blackened  to  him  by  the  intrigues 
t  the  court,  and  he  caufed  the  famous  count  HeP“tst0» 
“US,t0  ^executed  at  Carthage  3  a  man, 

aifed  ht  1  Af  C  bef°-e  fl,PPrefred  *  rebellion  asteatman* 
railed  by  an  African  prince;  who  had  faved  Brit- 

.m ;  on  all  occafions  (hewn  himfelf  the  firmed 

upport  of  the  empire;  and  heightened  the  luftre 

h is  triumphs  by  the  modefty  of  his  behaviour. 

C  c  2  The 
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The  prefed  Maximin  was  probably  the  cauffe 
of  his  condemnation,  but  he  afterwards  met  with 
the  like  fate.  Being  convided  of  feveral  crimes, 
he  was  beheaded,  as  were  two  other  inAruments 
of  tyranny.  The  emperour  reltored  the  ancient 
privilege  of  the  fenators,  not  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  an  exemption  which  the  barbarous 
Maximin  had  always  treated  with  contempt. 

The  EaA  grew  every  day  more  unhappy  under 
Valens.  That  diftruAFul,  mean  fpirited,  and 
cruel  prince,  had  for  fome  time  curbed  or  dif- 
fembled  his  vices..  Though  a  perfecutor  of  the 
orthodox  religion,  he  had  at  leaft  fhewn  modera¬ 
tion  and  equity  in  other  refpeds,  and  had  gained 
honour  by  his  defeat  of  the  Goths  ;  but  elated 
by  fome  flight  advantages  over  the  Perfians,  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  liAen  only  to  the 
voice  of  flattery,  and  give  the  reign  to  his  paf- 
fions  :  Every  one  was  facrificed  whom  calumny 
blackened  and  he  became  inexorable  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  defpotifm  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  whoever  was  \eafily  appeafed,  eafily  forjook  the 
path  of  juftice.  Publick  hatred  and  frequent  con- 
fpiracies  demonftrated  the  falfehood  of  his  max¬ 
im,  and  the  injuAiceof  his  government. 

,  So  eagerly  did  the  people  defire  his  death, 
that  they  had  recourfe  to  magick  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  his  fucceffor.  Theodoras,  a  popular  man 
of  refpedable  charader,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
deluded  by  the  impoAures  of  fome  pretenders  to 
divination,  who  flattered  him  with  being  deAined 
to  the  empire,  and  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  foolifh 
credulity.  This  plot  occafioned  dreadful  execu¬ 
tions  ;  the  innocent  and  guilty  fuffered  indifcrirn- 
inately  >  and  the  fiditious  accufation  of  magick 

fubjeded 
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iubjefted  to  the  executioner  thole  who  could  not 
be  charged  with  any  real  crime. 

On  that  occafion  the  fires  were  kindled  for  the  Maximus 
pumfhment  of  philofophers,  the  greateft  part  of  phfiofo-Cr 
whom  were  infatuated  with  ridiculous  vifions.  theis  con' 
With  their  books  were  burnt  feveral  treatifes  of  du,in<fJ' 
natural  philofophy,  jurifprudence,  and  even  po¬ 
lite  literature.  The  celebrated  Maximus,  Ju¬ 
lian’s  preceptor  was  beheaded  at  Ephefus.  He 
owned  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  oracle  in 
favour  of  Theodoras,  but  added  that  the  honour 
of  philofophy  prohibited  him  from  betraying  the 
fecrer  of  his  friends.  “  fjis  death,  fays  M.  Le 
jUeau,  appealed  uujujl  to  none  hut  the  zealous 
“ partijans  of  idolatry.”  But  the  crime  for  which 
he  iuftered  was  neither  well  authenticated  nor  in 
i^s  nature  capital  ;  or  is  it  to  be  iuppofed  that 
he  ought,  at  iuch  a  diftance  of  time,  to  have 

been  punilhed  for  teaching  Julian  falfe  doc¬ 
trines  ? 

*  . 


All  that  the  empire  had  hitherto  iuftered  from  The  Huns 
the  barbarians  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  cau(earev' 
we  are  now  to  relate.  ^1  o  form  a  ]uft  idea  of 
the  revolution,  it  is  necefiary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Huns,  who  properly  were  the  authors 
of  it  ;  a  nation,  which  had  ftruck  fuch  terrour, 
that  the  hiftorian  Jornandes  derives  its  origin 
from  the  commerce  of  devils  with  witches  The 
learned  M  de  Guignes  has  extracted  from  the 
Lhineie  books  an  account  of  them  not  to  be  found 
elfe  where.  I  he  Huns,  a  people  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  Europe,  where  they  were  one  dav  to  T^c-y  were 

.commit  fuch  devastations,  were  known  in  China 
more  tnan  two  thouftnd  years  before  Chrift. 
l  hey  innabited  a  country  on  the  north  of  that 
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empire,  extending  five  hundred  leagues  fr@m  weft 
£  caft>  where  they  bordered  on  the  MmTcLw 
l  artars  and  three  hundred  from  north  to  fouth, 
reaching  to  Tibet  and  the  great  wall  of  China. 
f  They  were  a  people  equally  hideous  in  their 
appearance,  and  favage  in  their  manners  5  who 
lived  upon  raw  roots,  or  flefh,  with  no  other 
dreffing  than  what  it  received  between  the  backs 
of  the  horfes  and  the  thighs  of  the  riders  ;  they 
looked  upon  every  kind  of  clofe  habitation  as  a 
tomb;  led  a  roving  paftoral  life  in  the  woods 
and  forefts,  carrying  their  families  in  waggons  ; 
almoft  continually  on  horfeback,  and  never 
fighting  on  foot ;  of  wonderful  dexterity  in  {hoot¬ 
ing  with  the  bow,  even  while  they  fled  ;  they 
had  their  women  in  common  ;  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  virtue,  except  an  intrepid  courage 
and  uncommon  fidelity  to  their  word  ;  made 
continual  incurfions  on  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  and  eagerly  fought  every  opportu¬ 
nity  offeizing  upon  countries  more  favoured  by 
nature  than  their  own  defarts.  It  was  to  defend 
China  againft  thofe  barbarians  that  the  emper- 
ours  built  the  great  wall  which  extends  about 
four  hundred  leagues.  In  a  word,  they  were  the 
moft  formidable  people  Tartary  ever  produced. 

Civil  wars  having  been  kindled  among  them, 
the  northern  Huns  were  vancjuifhed,  and  retired 
to  the  weft.  Several  hords  rejoined  near  Siberia, 
and  being  driven  to  the  fouth,  by  new  tribes 
pouring  into  weftern  Tartary,  pafiedthe  Wolga, 
and  attacked  the  Alans,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
coafts  of  the  Palus  Masotis  (the  fea  of  Zabache 
or  Afoph)  a  roving  nation  like  themfelves,  but 
of  better  make,  and  lefs  favage,  yet  barbarians 
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.who  flayed  their  flain  enemies,  and  of  the  fldn 
which  they  took  off  together  with  the  head,  made 
houfings  for  their  horfes.  The  Alans  fled,  fome 
to  the  eafl,  others  to  the  weft  of  the  Tanais 
(Don)  and  a  third  party  towards  the  Danube. 

The  Huns  occupied  the  vaft  country  between 
the  Wolga  and  the  Tanais,  but  foon  quitted  it 
in  queft  of  other  habitations. 

Greedy  of  new  conquefts,  they  crofled  the  They  drive 
Tanais,  mafiacred  the  Alans  and  other  barbarous  °,1’ c  the 

•  19*11  •  .  1  •  /1  -Aicinsj  and 

nations,  or  obliged  them  to  join  their  ftandards,  afterwards 
drove  the  Oftrogoths  from  the  Borylthenes  (the  lb<:  Goths" 
Dnieper)  and  afterwards  from  the  Niefter.  At 
laft  they  attacked  the  Vifigoths,  whom  they 
forced  to  retire  acrofs  the  Danube.  “  Thofe 
“  nations,  fays  Montefquieu,  feemtj  to  precipitate 
“  them/elves  upon  one  mother  and  Afia  appear- 
“  edto  gain  new  weight  in  order  to  crufh  Europe." 

The  Goths,  whofe  king  Ermanerick  had  ex-  „f 
tended  his  conquefts  from  the  Danube  to  the  The3vifi.. 
Baltick,  being  ftruck  with  a  panick,  and  looking 
upon  the  Huns  as  monfters  who  devoured  men, 
only  thought  of  finding  an  al'ylum  from  their 
fury  ;  with  this  defign  th,e  Vifigoths,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  two  hundred  thoufand,  prefented  them- 
felves  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  earneftly 
entreating  the  Romans  to  grant  them  a  pafiage 
and  receive  them  into  the  empire  as  fubjedts, 
who  would  fpend  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in 
its  defence.  Meflengers  were  difpatched  to  know  R  • 
the  pleafure  of  Valens,  who,  delighted  with  the  Valens. 
acquifition  of  a  nation  entirely  confiding  of  fold- 
iers,  without  reflecting  that  they  might  one  day 
become  formidable  enemies,  granted  them  a 
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fet  dement  in  Thrace,  on  condition  that  they 
delivered  op  their  arms  before  they  patted  the 
river.  But  the  Romans  were  more  eager  to 
plunder  than  difarm  them  5  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  barbarians  taking  advantage  of  this  foal 
avidity,  preferved  their  fwords  and  javelins,  for 
which  they  willingly  gave  up  every  thing  elfe. 

The  Oftrogoths  next  appeared,  after  having 
encamped  for  lome  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Is  lefter.  T  he  emperour  at  laft  began  to  be 
auaid  of  admitting  fuch  a  multitude  of  danger- 
ous  guefts,  and  rejected  their  demand  ;  but  his 
ti oops  having  quitted  the  Danube  in  order  to 
efcort  the  new  comers,  whom  they  wanted  to  re¬ 
move  to  the  interiour  parts  of  the  country,  they 
palled  without  oppofition.  Thus  was  the  bar¬ 
rier  thrown  down  between  the  Romans  and  that 
nation  by  which  they  had  been  fo  long  menaced. 

I  hele  barbarians  being  once  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  it  was  indilpenfably  neceffary  to 
watch  them  carefully,  and  avoid  giving  them 
the  leaft  caufe  of  provocation  ;  but  Lupicinus, 
count  of  i  hrace,  obferved  a  quite  contrary  con¬ 
duit.  He  prohibited  them  from  purchafing  pro- 
viiions,  and  without  taking  any  proper  precau¬ 
tions  to  keep  them  under,  drove  them  to  the 
utmoft  pitch  of  fury.  Under  the  conduit  of  Fri- 
tigern,  they  overfpread  Thrace  like  a  deluge, 
filled  it  with  blood  and  devaluation,  and  already 
ftruck  the  Romans  with  confirmation  ;  after 
which  they  invited  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  had 
driven  them  out  of  their  territories,  to  increafe 
their  army  and  fhare  in  the  fpoils  ;  for  it  was 
trom  fuch  j unilions  that  the  barbarians  fame- 
times  became  fo  formidable. 


Valens 
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•  Valens  concluded  a  peace  with  Sapor  in  order 
to  march  in  perfon  to  the  defence  of  Thrace. 
From  a  groundlefs  perfuafion  that  the  Goths 
would  defend  the  empire,  he  had  difcharged  the 
greateil  part  of  the  old  troops  ;  and  levied  from 
the  provinces  and  cities  a  tax,  inftead  of  the 
quota  of  foldiers  they  ufually  furnifhed  ;  in  a 
word,  he  had  drawn  the  enemy  upon  himfelf,  af¬ 
ter  parting  with  the  neceffary  means  of  defence. 
His  army  was  compofed  of  raw  troops  haftily 
levied,  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  greateft  need 
of  brave  and  well  difciplined  forces. 

He  arrived  at  Conllantinople,  the  environs  of 
which  were  already  infefted  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Gratian  who  had  defeated  the  Alemains, 
was  marching  in  perfon  to  his  aid ;  but  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  jealoufy  and  vanity  he  would  not  wait 
for  his  colleague,  who,  he  was  afraid,  wouldfhare 
with  him  the  honour  of  the  viftory.  His  hopes 
were  cruelly  bialled  by  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
in  which  Fritigern  joining  addrefs  to  bravery, 
cut  the  Roman  army  in  pieces.  Valens  perifh- 
ed,  but  the  circumftances  of  his  death  are  un¬ 
known.  It  is  faid  that  being  wounded,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  a  cottage,  which  the  Goths  burned  down 
without  knowing  that  he  was  in  it.  It  is  added, 
that  the  people  of  Antioch,  to  exprefs  their 
hatred  ot  him,  had  formerly  acuftom  of  faying, 
by  way  of  imprecation,  So  may  Valens  be  burned 
alive.,  d  he  report  of  this  imprecation,  with  the 
burning  of  the  cottage  was  fufficient  to  make 
that  account  the  molt  current,  becaufe  it  ap¬ 
proached  neareft  to  the  marvellous. 

Had  the  Goths  underftood  the  art  of  befiegin^ 
towns,  Thrace  muft  have  been  entirely  fubdued. 

But 
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nurance  ;  But  they  were  nor  even  acquainted  with  the  ma¬ 
chines  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  and  though 
accuuomed  to  brave  death,  were  fo  terrified  by 
a  large  done  lhot  from  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  their 
generals,  they  would  have  immediately  taken 
flight.  After  fruitlefsly  attacking  Adrianople, 
Perinthus,  and  Conflantinople,  they  ipread  their 
ravages  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  being 
but  ravage  joined  by  other  troops  of  barbarians,  carried 
ftom°untry  havock  into  Achaia  on  one  fide,  and  Pannonia 
Greece  to  on  the  other.  Fritigern  amazed  at  meeting  with 
no  refinance,  could  not  help  exprefllng  his  fur- 
prife  at  the  imprudence  of  the  Romans,  who 
thought  themfelves  mailers  of  a  country  which 
they  could  not  defend  :  They  unqueftionably  pojfefs 
it,  faid  he,  by  the  fame  title  that  flocks  pojfefs  the 
meadows  where  they  feed. 


GRATIAN  and  VALENTINIAN  II.  in 
the  Weft  3  and  THEODOSIUS  in  the  Eaft. 


CHAP.  I. 

From  the  Elevation  of  Theodosius  to  the 

Death  of  Gratian. 

379-  RATlAN,on  his  arrival  at  Conflantinople, 

takes^The-  V-X  perceiving  the  necefiity  of  procuring  to 
odofius  for  himfelf  a  powerful  fupport,  caft  his  eyes  on 

league;  and  Theodofius,  the  fon  of  that  great  general  whom 

he 
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he  had  put  to  death,  and  who  after  his  father’s 
execution*  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  by  his 
conduft  he  made  himfelf  equally  refpefted  and 
beloved.  Being  recalled  to  court  and  made 
general  of  the  troops,  he  defeated  an  army  of 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  near  the  Danube,  and  was 
admitted  to  a  fhare  of  the  fovereignty  by  the 
emperour,  who  yielded  to  him  the  empire  of  the 
Eaft,  with  a  confiderable  part  of  Illyria,  Dacia, 
Msefia,  and  all  Greece,  countries  which  were 
then  wafted  by  the  barbarians. 

*The  new  Auguftus  who  was  then  thirty  two 
years  of  age,  by  his  courage  and  magnanimity 
fhewed  himfelf  worthy  of  his  dignity.  For  a 
good  prince ,  faid  he,  the  ejfential  point  is  not  to  live 
long ,  but  to  live  well .  His  wife  Flaccilla  con- 
ftantly  excited  him  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  of 
which  fhe  was  a  pattern,  and  often  repeated  to 
him  thefe  words — Think  of  what  you  have  beeny 
and  what  you  are .  Zofimus  represents  Theodo- 
fius  as  a  voluptuous,  unjuft  prince  *  governed  by 
buffoons  and  eunuchs,  who  filled  his  court  *  in 
himfelf  deferving  no  praife,  and  indebted  for  all 
his  glory  to  his  generals.  But  this  author's 
partiality  againft  the  Chriftian  emperours  rend¬ 
ers  his  teftimony  very  fufpicious. 

It  is  with  more  reafon  that  he  reproaches  The- 
odofius  with  having  doubled  the  cornmanderies, 
whofe  number  was  already  too  burdenfome  to 
the  publick  *  and  receiving  the  barbarians  into 
the  troops,  whofe  difcipline  they  neceffarily  cor¬ 
rupted,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  learned  the 
art  of  conquering  the  Romans.  An  immenfe 
number  of  Goths  came  from  the  north  of  the 
Danube  to  ferve  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  the 
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greateft  part  with  no  friendly  intentions.  Our 

judgment  of  Theodofius  fhall  be  determined  bv 
fads.  w  7 

We  fhall  here  give  an  account  of  fome  of  his 
firil  laws,  which  principally  relate  to  the  general 
order  of  fociety.  Having  received  baptifm  dur¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  diftemper,  with  which  he  was 
ieized  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  he  employ¬ 
ed  himfelf  ferioufly  in  advancing  the  interefts  of 
religion.  By  a  law  addreffed  to  the  people  of 
Conltantinople,  it  is  enaded,  that  all  fubjeds 
lidall  piofefs  the  catholick  faith  with  regard  to 
the  ar tide  oi  the  Trinity,  and  that  they  who  do 
not  conform,  fhall  ignominioufly  be  called  here- 
ticks  ;  until ,  adds  he,  they  jhull  feel  the  vengeance  of 
God,  and  cun  own ,  according  as  it  fall  pie  afe  divine 
pr  evidence  to  hifpire  us .  By  another  law  he  order¬ 
ed  all  criminal  procedures  to  be  (lopped  durino* 
tue  time  of  i_,ent.  His  reafon  for  this  was,  that 
the  judges  ought  not  to  punijb  criminals  at  a  feafon 
when  they  expected  from  God  the  remiffion  of  their 
ozvn  tranfgreffions .  A  motive  lefs  worthy  of  a 
legislator,  as  every  ad  of  juftice  is  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  laws  of  the  Deity,  and  in  order  to  be 
effedual,  ought  above  ail  things  to  be  fpeedy. 
After  the  example  of  Valentinian,  in  honour  of 
the  feflival  of  Eafter,  he  granted  a  free  pardon  to 
all  criminals  except  thofe  convided  of  enor¬ 
mous  crimes.  We  fee  that  falfe  ideas  of  devotion 
already  influenced  civil  and  political  affairs. 
This  was  a  great  grievance,  which  will  be  found 
to  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  true  principles 
of  government  were  negleded. 

By  a  law  really  falutary  (becaufe  it  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  remedy  the  horrible  abufe  of  informa- 

tions. 
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tions,  which  fo  many  princes  had  condemned 
without  being  able  to  eradicate)  it  was  ena&ed, 
that  the  accufer  ffiould  be  detained  prifoner,  in 
order  to  fuffer  the  punilhment  of  retaliation,  if 
the  charge  was  found  falfe  and  malicious  ;  and 
that  the  procefs  fliould  be  quickly  brought  to  an 
iflue,  that  the  guilty  perfon  might  be  fpeedily 
punifhed,  and  the  innocent  obtain  his  deliver¬ 
ance. 

The  emperour  prohibited  the  officers  fent  into  Extortions 
the  provinces  from  making  any  acquifition,  or  thTprot'” 
receiving  any  prefent  $  and  eftabliffied  excellent  inces. 
regulations  againft  the  extortions  of  the  magis¬ 
trates.  Some  of  his  predeceftbrs  had  done  the 
fame  thing,  though  with  little  advantage,  be- 
caufe  laws  are  good  only  fo  far  as  they  are  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  under  a  bad  government  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  enforce  them. 

If  we  consider  thofe  of  Theodofius,  we  fhould 

j  TP  Ii  0  I 

imagine  herefy  utterly  extinguifhed.  He  for-  agaMher- 

bids  the  heterodox  from  holding  any  meeting  rigorousand 
even  in  private  houfes ;  and  in  cafe  of  tranfgref-  ineftcauai. 
fion  permits  the  catholicks  to  ufe  force  againft 
them.  He  declares  apoftates  and  Manicheans, 
incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  receiving  any 
legacy  ;  and  entertained  fuch  abhorrence  againft 
the  latter,  that  he  pronounced  them  worthy  of 
death.  He  fucceffively  afifembled  a  number  of 
councils,  to  fix  the  faith  which  had  been  already 
fixed  by  a  multitude  of  decifions.  But  without 
Speaking  of  the  vaftdiforders  occafioned  by  per¬ 
mitting  individuals  to  proceed  to  violence,  we 
ffiall  only  obferve,  that  thefe  laws  were  fo  far 
from  remedying  the  evil,  that  Theodofius  was 
obliged  to  renew  them  every  year.  Not  pofTefT- 

ins; 
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jng  a  fund  of  knowledge  fufficient  to  give  him 
juft  ideas  on  that  fubjeft,  he  perhaps  imagined 
that  religious  belief  might  be  changed  at  the 
pleafure  of  an  abfolute  mailer,  which  certainly 
was  not  the  opinion  of  La&antius,  nor  the  other 
•  fathers  of  the  church. 

Cratian’s  Gratian  with  equal  zeal  Ihewed  Hill  left  pru- 

anenaKs  ^ei?ce’  ^ar  fr°ni  imitating  his  father,  Valen- 
the  Pagans,  tmian,  and  fupporting  a  worfhip  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  deftroy,  he  provoked  the 
Pagans  by  his  violent  attacks  on  their  religion. 
The  altar  of  victory  in  the  lenate  was  thrown 
down,  the  revenues  of  the  pontiffs  confifcated, 
the  privileges  of  the  inferiour  priefts  and  of  the 
veftals  withdrawn.  In  vain  did  the  Pagan  lena- 
tors  prefent  a  petition,  praying  a  repeal  of  thole 
ordinances ;  the  emperour,  prejudiced  by  St. 
Ambrofe,  bilhop  of  Milan,  who  hoped  jfhe  total 
ruin  of  idolatry,  would  not  even  admit  their 
deputies  to  an  audience  ;  and  their  affeftions 
were  Hill  more  alienated  by  his  refulingthe  title 
of  Pontifex  Maximus ,  which  was  an  appendage 
of  the  imperial  dignity. 

He  favours  Rome  being  affiidted  by  a  famine,  the  people 
rians!rba*  did  not  foil  t0  attribute  it  to  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  ;  and  Gratian  feeing  himfelf  become  an 
object  of  hatred  to  his  fubjedts,  lavifhed  his  fa¬ 
vours  on  the  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom 
he  preferred  to  all  offices  in  the  court  and  army, 

Maximus  is  anc*  eve,n  wore  their  drefs.  A  general  revolt 
proclaimed  was  ready  to  break  out,  and  Maximus,  govern- 

arT/m^rches  our  of  Britain,  made  the  beft  ufe  of  the  cir- 
agamfthim.  cumftances.  His  troops  refufmg  any  longer  to 

acknowledge  an  emperour  whom  they  accufed  of 
dif  avowing  the  Romans,  proclaimed  Maximus, 

and 
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and  inverted  him  with  the  purple,  which  though 
he  eagerly  defired,  yet  from  a  Ihameful  hypocri- 
fy,  but  often  one  of  the  favourite  inftrumentsof 
ambition,  he  feemed  to  accept  with  reluctance. 

Maximus,  without  lofing  time,  crofted  the  383. 
northern  part  of  Gaul,  and  met  Gratian’s  army  Abandoned 
near  Paris,  who  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  ,3"rde”ur* 
fled  precipitately  towards  the  Alps.  All  the 
cities  Ihutting  their  gates  againft  him,  he  put  on 
a  difguife  in  order  to  efcape  the  purfuit  of  his 
enemies  j  but  no  where  meeting  with  a  faithful 
friend,  was  betrayed  and  murdered.  Perhaps 
the  encomiums  lavifhed  upon  him  by  St.  Am- 
brofe  are  in  part  owing  to  prejudice.  Philof- 
torgus,  an  Arian,  has  compared  him  to  Nero, 
but  by  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  he  has  been 
reprefented  as  a  good  emperour. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  church  that 
Am  brofe,  who  was  refpefted  and  beloved  by  the  uietlT1' 
emperours,  uniting  to  a  great  genius  the  com-  XmLlf'’ 
manding  influence  of  the  primitive  virtues,  made 
religion  rtill  more  venerable  by  his  example  than 
authority.  If  we  do  not  equally  approve  all 
his  principles,  and  all  the  fteps  to  which  he  was 
prompted  by  his  zeal,  we  cannot  fufpe<5t  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  a  man,  who  from  a  military  life  was 
called  to  the  epifcopaey  as  a  pattern  of  fandlity, 
and  who  made  it  a  duty  to  fell  the  church  plate 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy. 
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From  the  Accommodation  of  V alentimi  an  II.  with 
Maximus  to  the  MaJJacre  a/Thessalonica.  • 


Valentinian 
II.  comes  to 
an  accom¬ 
modation 
with  Max¬ 
imus. 


ALENTINIAN  II.  colleague  and  brothel 
of  Gratian,  being  only  twelve  years  of  age* 
his  mother  Judina  governed  the  empire  in  his 
name.  As  his  tender  age  rendered  him  incapa¬ 
ble  of  fupporting  the  weight  of  a  war,  he  con¬ 
cluded  an  accommodation  with  Maximus*  who* 
on  condition  of  poflfefling  Gaul*  Spain*  and  Brit- 
ain*  differed  him  to  retain  the  other  provinces. 
Even  Theodofius  acknowledged  the  tyrant’s  un¬ 
lawful  title*  becaufe  it  was  not  yet  in  his  power 
to  dethrone  him. 

This  prince,  who  had  gained  repeated  viflo- 
/Jfpeaimr’  ries  over  the  barbarians,  dill  laboured  todrength-*- 
en  his  own  authority.  To  the  toils  of  war  he 
joined  the  cares  of  legiflation,  but  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  fhewed  that  he  wanted  a  lu/ffcient  fhare 
of  fagacity  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  great 
lcgiflator.  Of  this  we  have  an  indance  in  a  law 
condemning  to  the  flames  coufins  german  who 
married  without  a  fpecial  difpenfation  from  the 
emperour. 

To  enadt  fo  fevere  a  punifhment  againft  alli¬ 
ances  which  had  before  been  permitted,  and* 
after  that,  dill  to  permit  them  by  a  difpenfation* 
was  a  drange  inconfiftency.  Judinian  redored 
the  former  latitude  with  regard  to  thofe  mar¬ 
riages*  but  the  canon  law  has  adopted  the  regu¬ 
lation 
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latioh  of  Theodofius,  and  many  new  reftriflions 
have  in  procefs  of  time  been  added; 

Notwithftanding  fo  many  edifts  in  favour  of  Death  of 
Chriftianity,  the  empire  was  (till  difturbed  by  fur*text*' 
the  quarrels  between  the  old  and  new  religions. 
Prstextatus,  whofe  eminent  virtue  made  him 
the  firmed  fupport  of  idolatry*  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  procured  him  the  efteem  even  of 
the  Chriftians,  was  dead  j  but  Symmachus,  the 
new  prefefi:  of  Rome*  in  fome  degree  inherited 
his  fentiments.  Several  men  of  worthlefs  eha- 
rafters  being  raifed  to  dignities,  this  man,  in  Ssymmf; 
a  letter  to  Valentinian,  had  the  courage  to  tell  chus  makes 

i*  7  r  ■.  y  ^  a  remon- 

nim,  that  men  of  honour  could  always  bo  found  to  France  to 
Supply  the  offices  of  fate  ;  that  in  order  to  dif cover  Xn.ent,n“ 
them ,  the  firfl  ftep  was  to  reject  all  folicitors  for 
places ,  and  among  th^  ref  would  certainly  be  found 
people  who  deferved  them *  M.  Le  Beau  conjec¬ 
tures  that  this  remonftrance  was  anAvered  by  a 
refcript  to  Symmachus  conceived  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms — It  is  not  permitted  to  reafon  on  the  de - 
cifions  of  the  fovereign ;  to  call  in  quefiion  the  merit  Serf  . 
of  a  man  whom  he  hath  honoured  with  his  choice y  is 
an  offence  againfl  the  majefy  of  the  emperour .  Here 
we  fee  on  one  fide  the  honeft  freedom  of  a  mag-  N 

i (Irate  zealous  for  the  publick  weak  on  the  other, 
all  the  pride  of  defpotifm. 

Unhappily  this  magi  fixate  (hewed  himfelf  ^et:*lt'on 
equally  a  favourer  of  idolatry,  whether  he  an- 
proved  of  it  in  ltfelf,  or  rather  believed  it  in-  idolatry; 
grafted  into  the  confiitution  of  the  empire.  He 
presented  to  the  emperour  a  petition,  in  name 

°  f  enaCe>  Pray*n§  reftoration  of  the  altar 
of  victory,  and  the  privileges  of  the  priefthood  ; 

' n  he  ^fifted  upon  the  toleration  granted 
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by  Conflantine,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian  I*  a t« 
tributing  the  ancient  profperity  of  Rome  to  the 

worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  its  misfortunes  to  their 
vengeance. 

cSaufeTbit°tfo  St:  A^brofe.  immediately  drew  up  a  counter 
he  rejected.  petition,  in  which  he  eloquently  defended  the 

caufe  of  Chriftianity,  and  remonflrated  with 
energy  againft  the  injuftice  of  the  Pagans — 
<c  ! They  complain  of  their  Ioffes,  fays  he  in  his  ad- 
drefs  to  the  emperour,  thofe  very  men  who 
tfc  never  fpared  our  blood ,  who  levelled  our  churches 
cc  with  the  ground.  'They  demand  immunities,  who 
cc  under  Julian  refufed  us  the  common  privilege  of 
<Q  f peaking  and  teaching .”  His  anfwer  to  Sym- 
machus  is  dill  more  fpirited.  The  council 
had  given  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  but  Valentinian  followed  the  advice  of  St. 
Ambrofe,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  Chriftians 
were  fatisfied,  and  things  ought  to  have  been 
carried  no  farther ;  however,  fome  calumniators 
were  defirous  ot  ruining  Symmachus  ;  but  he 
exculpated  himfelf  even  by  the  teftimony  of 
pope  Damafus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
city. 

Valentinian  Could  any  thing  have  prevented  the  triumph 
Aiffun  of  Chriftianity,  it  would  have  been  the  fatal  di~ 
vifions  among  Chriliians.  Valentinian ’s  mother 
Jultina,  an  obftinate  Arian,  eafily  infedled  him 
Tefufes  to° e  with  her  own  crrours.  Being  defirous  of  procur- 
grant  the  pncr  for  that  fed:  a  church  in  Milan,  the  empe- 

church,  rour  folicitedthe  bifhop  to  grant  them  one,  which 
ftandhng” the  St.  Ambrofe  refufing,  a  party  of  foldiers  were 
cmperour’s  fen{-  with  orders  to  feize  it  by  force  :  But  being 

tSQueir.  ,  J  o 

excommunicated  by  him,  the  greatefl:  part  retir¬ 
ed,  upon  which  the  eunuchCalligonus, the  grand 

chamberlain. 
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chamberlain,  was  difpatched  from  court  with 
violent  menaces  againft  the  prelate.  What  l 
dare  you  difobey  the  emperour ,  faid  he  :  I Jhall 
fever  your  head  from  your  jhoulders .  Strike ,  re¬ 
plied  the  holy  man,  I  am  prepared  to  die  ;  thou 
wilt  do  the  office  of  an  eunuch ,  I  of  a  biffiop .  From 
that  time  Valentinian  looked  upon  him  as  an  en¬ 
emy  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  court  entreating  him 
to  go  to  the  church  in  order  to  make  a  reconcil¬ 
iation,  he  replied—/  believe  that  if  Ambr of e  gave 
you  orders,  you  would  deliver  me  up  to  him  pinioned 
hand  and  foot.  But  the  perfection  ceafed  upon 
the  interpofition  of  Maximus,  whofe  power  was 
dreaded. 

* 

This  ufurper  had  always  affected  a  great  zeal 
for  religion.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  MaUmus. 
reign,  his  court,  which  he  kept  at  Treves,  was 
filled  with  bifhops,  whofe  affluence  feemed  to 
juftify  his  revolt.  According  to  an  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorian  of  that  time,  they  proftituted  their  dig¬ 
nity  by  mean  flatteries.  But  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  epifcopate  by  never 
appearing  before  Maximus  but  in  the  charadter 
of  a  true  minifter  of  God,  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  and  the  glory  of  religion.  A  pattern  of 
patience  and  charity  ;  he  taught  by  his  example 
how  errour  ought  to  be  corrected. 

The  fed  of  Prifcillianifls,  which  refembled  Prifciiiian- 
feveral  others,  comprehended  under  the  general  ^scon; 
narne  of  Manicheifm,  began  to  make, a  noife  Ifl  death,  at 
Spain,  where  it  originally  took  its  rife.  Its  “IT 
founder,  Priicillian,  a  Spanifh  bifhop,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  condemned  in  the  council  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  but  he  refufed  to  anfwer,  and,  in 
comequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  emperour,  was 

D  d  2  conducted 
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conducted  to  Maximus,  together  with  his  dif- 
c.p  es.  Idatius  and  Ithachus,  two  bifhops  of 
nery  zeal,  perfecuted  him  with  all  the  fury  of 
fanaticifm.  In  vain  did  Martin  oppofe  proceed- 

op"poft»k'n  *”J>.  5?  vi°lencC)  and  argue  that  in  fuch  a  cafe 
in  vain.  affinitive  penalties  would  be  unjuft.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  remonftrances  and  entreaties,  Max¬ 
imus  condemned  the  Prifcillianifts  to  death. 
Such  fruits  had  the  ianguinary  zeal  of  thofe  prel¬ 
ates,  a  zeal  which  had  been  lo  clearly  condemned 
by  the  saviour  of  the  world,  and  is  equally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  reafon  and  the  golpel.  The  church 
teftified  its  juft  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and 
the  two  bifhops  were  excommunicated.  The 

perfKution.  t^e,r  principles  was  demonllrated  by 

‘  experience  ;  for  the  followers  of  Prifcillian  rev¬ 
erenced  him  as  a  martyr,  and  his  herefy  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Perfe- 
cution  has  almoft  always  produced  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect,  of  which  we  fliall  meet  but  with  too  many 
examples. 

3ss.  Maximus,  under  a  malk  of  zeal  and  hypo c- 
Maximus  rify,  concealed  the  defign  of  new  ufurpations. 
depriveVal-  He  threatened  Yalentinian  with  a  war  if  he  con- 
hisdomin^  tinued  t0  favour  Arianifm  ;  but  this  was  only  a 
ions.  vain  pretence  to  leize  upon  his  dominions.  Am- 
hrofe,  who  was  fent  to  negotiate  with  this  zeal¬ 
ous  catholick,  only  irritated  him  by  refufing  to 
communicate  with  the  two  bifhops  who  had 
been  authors  of  the  maffacre  of  the  Prifcillian¬ 
ifts.  Maximus,  without  lofing  a  moment,  paff- 
ed  the  Alps,  and  the  young  emperour  fled  to 
I  heodofius,  who  armed  in  his  caufe,  took  into 
his  pay  a  number  of  barbarians  inured  to  fatigue, 
but  always  of  a  treacherous  difpofition  ;  and  in 

Pannonia 
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Pannonia  gained  two  victories  over  the  uiurper,  Defeated 
whom,  confidering  his  numerous  army,  it  would  and  flain  by 
perhaps  have  been  impoffible  to  vanquilh,  had  Theodof,us* 
he  kept  behind  the  Julian  Alps.  In  his  flight 
he  was  taken  near  Aquileia,  and  conducted  to 
Theodofius,  who,  according  to  the  generality  of 
hiftorians,  after  venting  his  refentrnent  in  re¬ 
proaches,  was  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  his 
pardon,  when  fome  officers  hurried  him  out  of 
the  prefence,  and  ftruck  off  his  head.  The  Pa- 
gans  had  declared  for  the  uiurper,  in  hopes  that  ians  difaff" 
he  would  again  eftablifh  their  religion  ;  and  the  himfor® 
Chriftians  oppoled  him,  becaufe  he  had  ordered  causing  a. 
the  rebuilding  of  a  Jewifli  fynayogue  which  had  agogueto 
been  burnt  by  the  populace  of  Rome.  be  rtbuilt- 

A  lynagogue  having  been  in  like  manner  de-  violences 
ftroyed  by  the  Chriftians,  at  Callinicum,  and  a  cJfi&ns, 
temple  of  hereticks  by  the  monks,  Theodofius 
ordered  them  to  be  rebuilt,  and  thefe  violences  prevented 
to  be  puniflied.  Ambrofe,  who  had  lately  dif-  bra*.'  Am" 
loaded  him  from  reftoring  to  the  fenate  the  altar 
of  victory,  likewife  obtained  the  revocation  of 
an  order  which  he  thought  contrary  to  the  divine 
law.  He  wrote  to  the  prince,  that  “the  Chrift - 
“  ians  -would  be  prevaricators  if  they  obeyed  him, 

“or  martyrs  if  they  chofe  rather  to  obey  God." 

e  added,  <c  the  violences  fo  often  committed  a- 
“  &ainft  ths n  church  had  been  left  unpunijhed  : 

IVhat  a  jteame  for  a  Chriftian  emperour  to  give 
room  for  the  reproach  of  arming  his  hands  only 
‘  t0  revenge  the  caufe  of  hereticks  and  Jews  >” 

However,  this  holy  prelate,  even  by  his  refufal 
to  communicate  with  the  two  languinary  bifli- 
pps,  had  given  a  proof  of  thofe  charitable  prin- 
r‘  y 1  * '*•'  ’’  '  ■  ,  triples 
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ciples  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  both 
of  the  prelates  and  the  prince. 

Thefe  vio-  borne  Chi  fttians,  being  emboldened  to  deftroy 
prohibited  and  pillage  the  Synagogues,  committed  lo  great 
by  a  law.  exceffes,  that  Theodofius  was  afterwards  oblig¬ 
ed  to  caufe  them  to  be  Severely  punifhcd,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Se6t  of  the  Jews,  not  being  proscrib¬ 
ed  by  any  law,  ought  to  have  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  through  the  whole  empire. 
Theodofius  Moderate  in  his  victory,  he  had  reltored  the 
young  Val-  whole  empire  of  the  Weft  to  young  Valentinian  ; 
entmian.  and,  during  a  refidence  of  three  years  in  Italy, 
governed  for  him  as  a  father  or  guardian.  His 
deftroy"?-10  principal  aim  at  that  time  being  the  deftruftion 
doiatry.  of  Paganifm,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  exhorted 
the  fenators  to  embrace  a  religion,  whofemoral- 
icy,  equally  fimple  and  fublime,  was  capable 
of  raifing  the  moft  illiterate  and  loweft  of  man¬ 
kind  above  the  greateft  philofophers.  It  was 
reprefented  to  him  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Rome  had  flounfhed  for  more  than  twelve  cen¬ 
turies  under  the  protection  of  her  gods ;  and  that 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  abandon  them  for  a 
■Jhetem-  ncw  religion,  which  perhaps  would  not  produce 
p|es*uJe  equally  good  effe&s  ;  upon  which  he  difmifled 
Ifo’aAed?  the  fenators,  after  declaring  that  the  expenfe  of 
their  impious  lacrifices  fhould  no  longer  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  publick  treafury,  the  ftate  being 
in  want  of  foldiers,  not  of  victims.  The  fup- 
prefhon  of  the  funds  deftined  for  the  fa<~-ifices 
was  in  fa<5t  ftuitting  up  the  temples. 

Violences  at  Theodofius  likewiSe  permitted  the  demolition 
ar!d Xeife- ia>  monuments  of  idolatry,  referving  however 
^ere-  the  ftatues  to  ornament  the  city,  and  iflued  Se¬ 
vere  orders  through  the  whole  empire,  which 

were 
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were  fo  rigidly  put  in  execution  at  Alexandria, 
by  Theophilus  the  biffiop,  as  to  raife  feditions 
among  the  Egyptians,  who  beheld  with  horrour 
their  temples  demolilhed,  and  the  cheats  of  their 
priefts  difcovered,  who  eafily  deluded  the  people 
by  pretended  oracles  delivered  through  hollow 
ftatues.  The  fame  orders  were  executed  in 
Syria  ;  but  in  fome  places  the  refiftance  was  fo 
violent  that  the  temples  were  only  ffiut  up.  As 
the  popular  religion  was  in  fome  meafure  attach¬ 
ed  to  lenfible  objetffs,  it  muft  of  neceflity  fall 
with  thole  objedts  of  its  veneration. 

By  a  law  of  the  emperour,  paffed  in  392,  ev-  pr;Vatefae~ 
ery  man  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  any  facri-  rificens  r‘S- 

_  J  .  r'r  •  .  ,  .  /.  orouflj'’ 

fice>  or  make  any  offering  even  within  his  own  forbidden, 
houfe  y  or  to  light  tapers,  burn  incenfe,  or  hang 
up  garlands  in  honour  of  the  domeftick  gods  ; 
all  who  dared  to  offer  a  facrifice  or  confult  the 
entrails  of  vidlims  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treafon  ;  the  houfes  in  which  incenfe  was  offered, 
and  the  lands  where  trees  were  ornamented  with 
fillets  were  confifcated  :  The  officers  and  defend - 
ers  of  the  cities  were  enjoined  to  lodge  informa¬ 
tions  againft  the  guilty  ;  and  the  magiffrates  and 
their  deputies  were  fined  thirty  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  in  cafe  of  failure  in  their  duty.  Not- 
withftanding  fuch  rigid  laws,  the  private  facri- 
fices  were  long  continued,  and  even  fome  pub- 
lick  idolatrous  folemnities. 

Theodofius  eftablifhed  inquifitors  for  the  dif-  T 
covery  ot  hereticks.  He  drove  the  Manicheans  the  d>f- 
from  Rome  as  infamous  perfons  ;  and  on  their  hereticks. 
death,  ordered  their  goods  to  be  diftributed 
among  the  people.  This  feverity  was  copied  Manicheans 
by  pope  Siricius,  who  prohibited  all  that  follow-  FCllicut;:i' 
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ed  their  herefy  from  being  received  into  the 
communion  ;  and  in  cafe  they  were  really  con¬ 
verted,  ordered  them  to  be  fhut  up  in  monafte- 
nes  where  they  were  fubjefted  to  fevere  penance, 
prohibiting  them  from  receiving  the  eucharift 
till  on  their  death  bed.  This  was  not  the  meth¬ 
od  to  facilitate  converfions.  The  name  of  Man- 
icheans  became  common  to  innumerable  fefts  of 
fana ticks,  always  accufed  of  fecret  abominations. 
Manicheifm  had  its  origin  in  Perfia,  and  its 
charabteriftick  d iftin<5tion  was  the  dobtrine  of 
two  eternal  independent  principles,  the  one 
good,  the  other  bad.  St.  Auguiiine  was  taint¬ 
ed  with  this  herefy  in  his  youth. 

In^onveni-  Without  examining  how  far  princes  may  pru- 
thefe feral  Gently  carry  violence  in  matters  of  religion,  I 
U  vs.  obferve  as  an  hiftorian,  that  Theodofius  foon 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  thofe  exceffes  to  which 
liis  laws  gave  birth  $  for  every  perfbn  imagining 
that  he  had  a  right  to  murder  the  Manicheans 
as  profcribed  perfons,  he  v/as  obliged  to  prohib¬ 
it  it  under  pain  of  death.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  arm  one  fpecies  of  fanaticifm 
againft  another  ;  nor  more  difficult  than  to  cjif- 
cover  how  far  penal  laws  of  this  nature  may  be 
enforced,  without  hurting  the  caufe  of  religion, 
pr  the  rights  of  fociety.  v  ' 

v  Vy  .  . 
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CHAP,  III. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Theodosius. 

ALL  the  glory  which  Theodofius  had  ac-  o 

quired  from  his  zeal  and  exploits  was  e-  ManLre  ©* 
clipfed  by  the  celebrated  mafifacre  ofTheffalon-  cahcom°-ni" 
ica.  That  capital  of  Illyria  was  filled  with  a  “Jeodofiiw. 
licentious  people,  paffionately  fond  of  publick 
fhews,  and  the  governour,  with  feveral  perfons  of 
diftindtion,  being  killed  in  afeditionat  the  time 
of  the  races,  for  refufing  to  fet  at  liberty  a  char¬ 
ioteer  whom  he  had  imprifoned,  the  emperour 
was  fo  provoked  at  the  news*  that  though  he  was 
pacified,  or  appeared  to  be  pacified  by  the  bifh- 
ops  of  a  council  of  Milan,  yet,  at  the  inftigation 
of  his  favourite  -Rufinus  (an  artful  and  hypo- 
critical  courtier,  who  had  impofed  upon  Sym~ 
machus,  and  even  gained  the  friendfhip  of  St. 
Ambrofe)  and  his  partifans,  an  univerfal  maffacre 
of  the  Thefialonians  was  ordered.  This  barba¬ 
rous  order  was  but  too  well  executed.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  affembled  in  the  circus,  under 
pretence  of  an  exhibition  of  games,  and  fiaugh- 
tered  without  dillindtion  of  age  or  fex.  Seven 
thouland  according  to  fame,  according  to  others 
fifteen  thoufand,the  greateft  part  unqueftionably 
innocent,  were  facrificed  to  an  atrocious  revenge. 

This  was  an  occafion  which  ought  to  kindle 
the  epifcopal  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  humanity.  St.  St*;4m3y°fe 
/imbrole  remled  the  emperour  admittance  into  do  penance, 
the  chucrh  ;  and  on  his  urging  the  example  of 
David,  replied,  Since  you  have  imitated  his  crime , 
imitate  bis  repentance .  Theodofius  obeyed,  and 

after 
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after  eight  months  retirement,  earneftly  entreat- 
ed  a  reconciliation,  when  the  bifhop,  in  order 
lor  the  future  to  prevent  the  ill  effeds  of  his 
choler,  caufed  him  to  pafs  a  law  fufpendin^  the 
execution  of  all  fentences  of  death,  and^even 
conhlcation  till  thirty  days  after  they  were  pair¬ 
ed  ;  a  law  which,  though  founded  upon  lauda¬ 
ble  motives,  is  yet  productive  of  inconveniences. 

fter  this  the  bifhop  admitted  him  into  the 
.  church,  and  prefcribed  his  penance  ;  during 
which  Theodofius  wore  none  of  the  ornaments 
of  his  dignity,  though  without  lofing  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  which  it  is  not  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  priefthood  to  give,  to  take  away,  or  to 
fulpend. 

Some  years  before  (387)  religion  had  gained 
oyer  him  a  more  glorious  victory,  by  hindering 
him  from  gratifying  his  revenge,  and  prevent- 
ing  his  remorfe.  The  people  of  Antioch  made 
c*n  infurrection  on  account  of  an  extraordinary 
import  levied  for  the  emperour’s  dcccyiwcils ,  under 
which  name  was  celebrated  the  tenth  year  of 
the  emperour’s  reign  at  the  expenfe  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  already  overburdened  with  taxes.  The  fe- 
dition  was  fo  violent,  that  the  ftatues  of  The- 
odofius  and  his  family  were  ignominioully 
thrown  down.  Though  the  magiftrates  had 
punifhed  the  delinquents  with  the  utmoft  fever- 
ity,  he  refolved  in  his  nrft  tranfports  to  bury  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  under  its  ruins;  butrea- 
fon  in  fome  degree  regaining  her  afcendant,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  ordering  it  to  be  deprived 
of  its  territory,  its  privileges,  and  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  a  common  town,  after  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  fedition  were  executed  :  But 

Flavian, 
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Flavian,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  throwing  himfelf  at 
his  feet,  implored  his  clemency,  and,  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  motives  of  religion,  obtained  par¬ 
don  for  the  unhappy  people  who  expeded  noth¬ 
ing  but  deftrudion.  Can  any  perfon  be  blind 
enough,  after  this  inftance,  not  to  fee  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Chriftianity  ? 

As  every  human  inftitution  degenerates,  the 
monks,  who  were  originally  devoted  to  a  deep 
folitude,  and  the  pradice  of  extraordinary  vir¬ 
tues,  were  become  too  numerous  to  live  in  con¬ 
formity  to  their  rules.  From  that  time,  having 
for  the  moft  part  only  a  falfe  vocation,  or  lofing 
fight  of  their  duty,  they  frequented  the  cities, 
fpent  their  time  in  dilputes,  in  attendance  on  the 
great,  intrigues,  cabals,  intermeddling  in  all  af¬ 
fairs  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  and  often  fignalizing 
their  fanatick  zeal  by  intolerable  violence.  Up¬ 
on  a  complaint  from  the  magiftrates,  Theodofius 
forbid  the  monks  to  appear  in  the  cities,  or  quit 
their  folitudes  3  but  two  years  after  he  revoked 
his  edid,  which  was  the  principal  caule  of  the 
continual  difturbances  in  the  Eaft  3  where  the 
monks  acquired  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the 
people  as  even  to  domineer  in  the  courts  3  and 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height  of  power,  that  none  were 
chofen  to  bifhopricks  except  outof  their  number. 

1  he  Weft,  after  the  departure  of  Theodofius, 
faw  another  revolution,  fimilar  to  that  by  which 
Gratian  had  fallen  a  iacrifice.  Valentinian  had 
correded  his  faults  :  He  was  juft,  fober,  affidu- 
ous,  had  got  rid  of  his  prejudices  for  Arianifm, 
and  promifed  an  equitable  government,  when 
the  ambition  of  a  haughty  lubjed  expofed  him 
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wJhl  #rea|teft,misfortunes.  Arbogaft.es,  by 
able  by  his  lervices,  and  even  honoured  with  the 

confidence  of  Theodofius,  at  once  aflumed  by 

his  own  authority,  the  title  of  General.  Va’len- 
nman  attempting  to  make  him  refign  it,  Ido  not 
bold  that  title  cf you,  (aid  Arbogaftes  infolentlv 
and  1  will  keep  it  in /pile  of  you.  A  fter  this  dec¬ 
laration,  that  general  foon  perceived  that  he 
could  not  (ecu re  his  life,  except  by  the  commif- 
1011  or  a  crime.  He  caufed  the  emperour  to  be 
ue  troyed,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and 

put  Tu  gem  us  in  his  place,  with  adefignto  gov- 
ern  under  his  name. 


,  7^T1S  ™an’  wll°  was  at  a  teacher  of  rheto- 
nck3  had  nfen  to  the  poflof  fecretary  to  Valen- 
tinian,  and  been  artful  enough  to  infinuate  him- 
elf  in  to  the  friendfhip  of  St.  Ambrofe,  but  could 
only  be  a  phantom.  He  fent  deputies  to  Theor 
doims,  among  whom  he  took  particular  care  that 
there  fhould  be  a  number  of  bifhops  and  priefts 
whom  he  had  gained  by  his  artifices.  Theorio- 
fius  diflemblcd,  received  the  deputies  kindly, 
gave  them  hopes,  and  made  preparations  for  war. 
Eugenius,  mafter  of  the  Weft,  on  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  conlented  after  a  few  refufalsto  the  reef- 
tabufhment  of  pagamfm.  The  temples  were  a- 
gain  opened,  and  crowded  by  the  worfhippers  \ 
foi  Rome  could  not  conquer  her  ancient  fuper- 
fhtions,  and  gave  a  vinble  proof  to  what  violence 
her  enthufiaim  had  been  inflamed  by  feverity. 

Mean  time  Theodofius  feemed  in  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity,  but  this  was  only  with  defign  to  fecure 
tne  fucceis  of  his  enterprife.  At  laft  having 
collected  his  forces,  he  paiTed  the  Alps,  and  near 

Aquileia 
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Aquileia  gained  a  decifive  victory.  Eugenius 
was  dragged  to  his  feet,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Arbogaftes,  obliged  to 
wander  as  a  fugitive,  and  hotly  purfued,  by  a 
voluntary  death,  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  The  emperour  treated  the  reft  of  his  ac¬ 
complices  with  clemency.  The  following  year 
he  died,  in  the  fiftieth  of  his  age,  after  dividing  year foiVw- 
the  empire  between  his  two  fons,  Arcadius  and  illg‘ 
Honorius,  to  the  firft  of  whom  he  afiigned  the 
Eaft,  to  the  latter  the  Weft. 

The  reign  of  Theodofms  appears  the  more  Every  thing 
glorious,  as,  after  him,  we  fhall  only  meet  with  catfd0ftta] 
fcenes  of  ruin  and  misfortune  ;  and  it  required  revolutions, 
uncommon  abilities  to  fufpend  the  revolutions. 

Every  thing  prognofticated  decay.  An  arbi¬ 
trary  government  without  any  fixed  rules  ;  a 
mixture  of  barbarians  who  had  corrupted  the 
ancient  principles;  millions  of  other  barbarians 
who  waited  the  moment  of  fwallowing  up  the 
empire  as  a  prey  worthy  of  their  rapacity  ;  1 

pompous  courts  filled  with  eunuchs  and  minif- 
ters  of  voluptuoufnefs,  where  intrigue  and  adula¬ 
tion  almoft  always  reigned  triumphant,  luxury 
carried  to  inch  a  pitch  in  the  midft  of  the  moft 
wretched  poverty,  that  in  fome  houfes  there 
might  be  reckoned  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand 
domefticks  adorned  with  bracelets  and  collars  of 
gold  ;  a  general  corruption  of  manners  from  the 
court  to  the  cottage  ;  religious  quarrels  which 
broke  all  the  bonds  of  concord  among  fubjects 
divided  on  their  articles  of  faith;  and  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  ignorance,  which  every  day  more  and 
more  darkened  the  light  ofreafon  as  well  as  a 
tafte  for  the  really  beautiful.  Inftead  of  juft  ideas 
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and  folid  matter,  were  fubftituted  plays  of  words 
and  vain  fubtiltte.  When  liteUre  dewa 
and  cultivated  minds  take  wrong  paths,  the  fci- 
ence  of  government  muft  neceffarily  be  obfcur- 
ed  :  Accordingly  we  have  already  obferved 
many  injudicious  and  even  pernicious  laws. 

thor*ne au"  •  The  moft  eftimable  profane  authors  of  thofe 
times  are  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whom  I  have 
feveral  times  mentioned  ;  Eutropius,  author  of 
the  Epitome ;  Libanius,  a  fophift,  who  is  fome- 
times  eloquent  ;  Symmachus,  whofe  letters  are 
extant  in  ten  books  5  Themiftius,  prefed  of 
Conftantinople,  a  philofopher,  efteemed  by  all 
the  emperours ;  Eunapius  and  Zofimus,  re¬ 
proached  for  their  partiality  againft  the  Chrift- 
ians  ;  Vegetius,  who  wrote  upon  the  military 
art;  and  to  dole  the  lift,  Pappus  and  Theom 
mathematicians  of  Alexandria.  Theodofius 
ordered  the  works  of  Porphyry  to  be  burnt. 
Theintereft  ^  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  true  princi- 
fixeT°atey  Ples  of  thd  finances  fhould  be  unknown,  becaufe 
twelve  per  the  Romans  had  never  poflefled  but  a  very  im- 

perfed  knowledge  of  their  theory.  In  order  toput 
a  check  upon  ufury,  which  had  broken  through 
all  bounds,  Theodofius  fixed  the  intereft  of  mon¬ 
ey  on  the  ancient  footing  at  twelve  per  cent. 

invention  ^  °  age  is  referred  the  invention  of  win- 
ofwindow  dow  glafs  :  It  is  remarkable  that  glafs  had  been 
known  for  feveral  ages  before  men  thought  of 
applying  it  to  this  purpofe*  Wheel  clocks, 
wind  and  water  mills  were  inventions  referved 
for  ages  of  barbarifm,  where  the  human  mind 
was  on  the  verge  of  finking  into  the  thickeft 
darknefs. 


LAST 
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LAST  EPOCH  A. 

The  Barbarians  fettled  in  the  Empire. 

ARCADIUS  in  the  Eaft ,  HONOR  IUS 

in  the  Wejl. 

I  V 

. — ■  ■wm ■■■iigiiwiMrtfflw^.iiBrMiii^M  ■■  ■  ■ 

C  FI  A  P.  I. 

To  the  Time  of  Alarick’s  firfi  Expedition 

into  It  ALY. 

r 

WE  are  now  to  give  the  hiftory  of  two  young  395- 

princes,  who,  from  their  age,  charadter,  the  Eaft,and 
and  want  of  education,  caufed  by  a  defeft  of  ge-  SeWeft111 
nius,  were  totally  unable  to  fupport  the  weight  ^tcees  de[" 
of  government  in  fuch  tempeftuous  times  as  olution  and 
would  have  required  the  utmoft  efforts  of  men  capacity* 
of  uncommon  abilities.  We  fhall  fee  their  min- 
ifters,  women,  and  eunuchs,  manage  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  them,  and  the  empire,  falling  into 
ruins  on  every  fide,  fink  at  once  under  the  mife- 
ries  of  a  vicious  adminiftration  and  the  attacks 
of  numberlefs  foreign  enemies,  Arcadius  was 
but  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  Honorius  ten. 

Rufinus,  minifter  of  the  firif,  and  Stilico  of  the 
other,  very  foon  abufed  the  authority  which  had 
been  entrufled  to  them  by  Theodofius. 

Rufinus, 
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Stilico, their 
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fcvery  thing 
Told, and  of¬ 
fices  Created 
beyoild 
number. 


Rufinus 

jealous  of 
Stilico  and 
Eutropius 
the  eunuch. 


Runnus3  a  native  of  Gafcony,  had  raifed  him- 
fclf  about. the  end  of  the  laft  reign  to  be  preS 
of  theEaft,  which  he  attained  by  working  the 
ruin  of  Tatian,  who  held  that  office,  and  of 
Proculus,  the  ion  of  ft  atian,  the  prefedt  of 
Conftantinople,  twoeftimable  men,  of  whom  he 
xvas  both  the  accufer  and  the  judge.  Strange, 
that  Theodofius  ihould  permit  it !  The  ambi¬ 
tion  ot  this  minifter  made  him  capable  of  facri- 
ficing  every  thing  to  his  own  intereft,  which  he 
artfully  concealed  under  the  mafk  of  juftice. 
Stilico,  a  Vandal  by  birth,  and  related  to  the 
imperial  family,  was  no  lefs  ambitious  and  un¬ 
principled  than  the  other,  but  he  was  more  cir- 
cumfpedt,  of  fuperiour  abilities,  affedting  a  life 
ot  magnificence,  and  carrying  his  purpofes  by 
the  low  means  of  a  corrupt  felfifh  heart.  Under 
thefe  two  minifters  every  thing  was  fet  up  to  fale, 
and  offices  were  io  prodigioufiy  encreafed,  that 
the  prince's  agents ,  whom  Julian  had  reduced  to 
feventeen,  were  now  ten  thoufand.  We  may 
judge  of  other  things  by  this  fpecimen. 

When  acquiring  a  fortune  is  the  main  object, 
every  idea  of  patriotifm  is  loft,  and  minifters  of 
fuch  difpofitions  wilt  not  hefitate  to  fell  theft 
mafter  when  they  can  turn  it  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  Rufinus  dreaded  Stilico,  who  alleged,  that 
he  had  oeen  appointed  regent  of  both  empires 
by  Theod  ofius  :  But  he  was  ftill  more  jealous  of 
Eutroprus-,  a  worthlefs  eunuch,  whohadfprung 
from  the  dunghill,  and  acquired  fuch  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Arcadius,.  that  he  made  him 
marry  Eudoxia,  though  Rufinus  intended  him 
for  his  own  daughter.  Rufinus,  whofe  ambition 
made  him  defirous  in-  feme  degree  to  fhare  the 

title 


title  of  Auguftus  with  his  matter,  took  a  def- 
perate  refolution  worthy  of  fuch  a  deteftable 
charafter. 

To  prevent  the  attempts  of  Stilico,  and  to 
make  himfelf  of  greater  confequence  to  Area- 
dius,  he  fecretly  invited  the  barbarians  to  invade 
the  empire.  The  Huns  immediately  eroded  the 
Tanais,  came  down  from  mount  Caucafus,  laid 
watte  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and 
even  made  Antioch  tremble.  The  Goths,  led 
by  Alarick,  having  at  the  fame  time  patted  the 
Danube,  poured  in  upon  the  provinces  lying 
between  the  Adriatick  and  Conftantinople.  Ru- 
finus  entered  their  camp  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
and  perfuaded  them  to  withdraw  from  that  city ; 
but  though  he  wanted  to  claim  credit  to  himfelf 
from  the  tranfadlion,  his  fuccefs  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  is  a  ftrong  proof  againft  him. 

By  the  indefatigable  care,  abilities,  and  mili¬ 
tary  reputation  of  Stilico,  he  made  the  barba¬ 
rians  in  the  Weft  defirous  of  peace.  He  imme¬ 
diately  marched  againft  Alarick,  and  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  compoled  of  the  troops  of  Euge- 
nius  and  Theodofius,  came  up  with  him  on  the 
plains  of  Theflfaly.  In  the  inftant  when  they 
were  going  to  engage,  the  troops  that  belonged 
to  Arcadius  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
reft,  and  return  to  Conftantinople  ;  an  order 
which  had  been  dictated  by  Ruftnus  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  his  rival. 

Stilico  would  not  by  any  means  detain  them, 
but  fent  them  back  under  the  command  of  Gai- 
nas,  a  brave  Gothick  officer,  who  was  privy  to 
his  fehemes  of  revenge,  and  refolded  to  execute 
them.  It  was  with  forrow  that  the  army  of  the 
Vol.  II.  E  e  '  Eaft 
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Eaft  feparated  from  that  of  the  Weft  ;  and  Ar* 
cadi  us,  with  his  rhinifter,  whom  he  was  to  have 
nominated  his  colleague  on  that  very  dav,  went 
out  of  the  city  to  receive  the  homage' of  his 
troops  ;  when,  upon  a  fignal  from  Gainas,  they 
fet  upon  Rufinus,  and  murdered  him  in  the  em- 
perour’s  prefence.  He  was  fucceeded  by  the 
eunuch  Eutropius,  who  enriched  himfelf  with 
his  fpoils,  and,  like  him,  became  the  fcourge  of 
the  ftate  and  the  people. 

AlJck  at-  ,  ^  (f°F  whe°  he  had 

tacks  lo.t  naif  or  his  army  he  durft  not  venture  an 
iretce-  engagement)  Alarick  fell  upon  Greece*  took 
Athens,  and  ruined  Peloponnefus.  Though 
that  country  made  a  part  of  the  eaftern  empire, 
the  brave  Stilico  entered  it  to  attack  the  Goths, 
without  confulting  Arcadius,  who  was  funk  in 
effeminacy.  He  furrounded  them  in  the  forefts 
of  Arcadia,  where  they  muft  have  perifhed,  if 
Stilico,  wno  was  as  much  a  man  of  pleafure  as 
of  courage,  had  not  given  himfelf  up  to  de¬ 
bauchery,  inftead  of  profiting  by  the  lituation 
into  which  he  had  reduced  the  enemy,  Alarick 
did  not  let  flip  the  opportunity  to  efcape,  and 
carried  off  all  his  plunder. 

He  is  re-  *  Eutropius,  induced  by  hatred  againft  Rufinus, 

ISiko,  who  had  f'ormerly  united  with  Stilico,  but  from  jeal- 
is  declared  oufy  was  now  become  his  enemy*  and  caufed 

ofSthenem-  Him  to  be  declared  ,  the  enemy  of  the  empire, 
meansyof  for  having  attacked  the  barbarians  in  Greece, 
Sutropius.  while  he  himfelf  had  abandoned  it  to  be  plun¬ 
dered.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  infult,  he  had  the 
meannefs  to  treat  with  Alarick,  and  to  procure 
for  Him  the  government  of  eaftern  Illyria,  in 
which  Greece  was  comprehended.  This  info- 
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lent  flave  made  himfelf  equally  odious  andridic-  Infolencc  of 
ulous,  by  profcribing  fome  of  the  moft  deferv-  „hui>cth„eu" 
ing  people  of  the  ftate,  and  oppreffing  the  unhap¬ 
py  with  new  grievances,  as  well  as  by  putting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army*  without  either 
ability  or  inclination  to  perform  any  military 
exploit.  Hoping  to  govern  his  mafter  by  pro-  He  amufes 
curing  him  amufements,he  perfuaded  the  prince  t^racta^a> 
to  make  an  annual  excurfion  to  Ancyra,  a  great  governhim. 
diftance  from  Conftantinoplei  where  the  fum- 
mer  was  fpent  in  fplendid  feftivals  :  A  fter  which 
Arcadius  returned  to  his  capital  in  triumph. 

During  one  of  thefe  journies,  a  dreadful  law 
was  promulgated^  by  which  the  intereft  of  the  vour  of 
emperour  was  facrificed  to  that  of  his  minifter. 

It  declared;  that  whoever  confpired;  or  fchemed 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  emperour’s 
counfellors;  or  any  of  the  chief  magiftrates, 
fhould  not  only  be  condemned  to  death  as  guilty 
of  high  treafon,  though  the  plot  fhould  be  in  no 
part  executed,  but  likewife  their  children  be 
doomed  to  infamy  and  perpetual  poverty  ;  and 
all  who  fhould  intercede  for  them  be  declared 
infamous ;  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  offence* 
they  and  their  children  were  to  be  fubjedl  to  the 
fame  punifhments  ;  rewards  were  promifed  to 
whoever  fhould  difcover  the  confpiracy  from  the 
beginning,  and  impunity  to  accomplices  reveal¬ 
ing  it.  Even  Sejanus  had  conceived  nothing  fd 
bad  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  crime 
of  high  treafon  being  extended  to  fo  many  ob~ 
je<5ts,  leffened  the  horrour  of  attempts  againft  the 
perfon  of  the  prince  ;  but  Arcadius  had  not  ca¬ 
pacity  to  diftinguifh  the  difference,  and  thought 
only  as  Eutropius  pleafed  to  dictate. 
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THE  HISTORY 

Ihe  talents  of  Honorius  were  not  fuperlout 
to  thofe  of  his  brother,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  they  were  regarded  difpofed  the 1  people 
to  rebel.  Count  Gildo,  an  old,  cruel,  wicked 
debauchee*,  prefumed  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  empire  in  Africa  ;  and  murdered  the  children 
of  his  brother  Mafcezil,  who  had  taken  fhelter 
in  Rome,  and  who  from  that  time  became  his 
moft  irreconcilable  enemy.  Stilico  fent  Mafcezil 
againft  him  with  a  fmall  army,  and  propofed  to 
follow  him  to  conclude  the  war,  but  it  was  ended 
the  iirft  campaign,  in  which  Gildo  was  defeated, 
and  ftrangled  himfelf  with  his  own  hands  *  Maf- 
cezil  at  his  return  was  rewarded  with  the  blacked 
treachery,  as  Stilico,  either  from  diftruft  or  jeal- 
oufy,  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a 
bridge  into  a  river,  where  he  was  drowned. 

That  minifcer  was  at  leaft  poiTeffed  of  abilities 
and  perfonal  courage,  which  feemedto  conceal 
his  faults ;  but  Eutropius  was  only  a  compound 
of  bafenefs  and  malignity  ;  yet  he  entirely  gov¬ 
erned  the  emperour,  was  flattered  by  the  court, 
and  detefted  by  the  people. .  Arcadius,  not 
Satisfied  with  raifing  him  to  the  rank  of  patrician, 
named  him  conlul  ;  for  when  the  empire  was 
divided,  each  emperour  named  a  conful,  one  for 
the  Haft,  the  other  for  the  Weft  :  But  thisfcan- 
dal  to  the  confuifhip  excited  an  uni  verfal,  though 
filent,  indignation  ;  and  the  eunuch,  who  exulted 
as  if  he  had  been  out  of  fortune’s  reach,  very 
foon  experienced  the  infecurity  of  a  detefted 
elevation,  founded  upon  guilt  and  meannefs. 

His  fecret  enemy,  count  Tribigild,  a  Gothick 
officer,  revolted,  and  laid  wafte  the  country  of 
Afia  5  and  Gainas,  a  relation  of  the  count,  who 

held 
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held  a  correfpondence  with  him,  was  fent  to  confpire  a- 
command  againft  him.  Another  army  was  dif-  fra“Eu’ 
patched,  under  the  conduft  of  Leo,  a  wool 
carder,  and  a  favourite  worthy  of  Eutropius. 
Tribigild,  with  three  hundred  men,  furprifed 
this  ridiculous  general  in  the  nighty  and  being 
feconded  by  Gainas,  gained  a  complete  victory.  - 
Gainas  then  wrote  to  the  emperour,  that  he 
could  not  conquer  Tribigild,  who  had  made  an 
offer  of  peace,  upon  condition  that  Eutropius 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  advifed  him 
not  to  hefitate  between  his  own  fafety  and  the 
fate  of  his  minifter. 

Arcadius,  terrified  by  the  Goths,  and  a  Have  The  cm- 
to  Eutropius,  could  not  determine  what  ftep  to  ed  by  the 
take.  Such  was  the  affurance  of  the  eunuch,  eunucha 
that  he  one  day  threatened  to  turn  the  emprefs 
Eudoxia  out  of  the  palace.  This  haughty  prin-  ^c^tusV0 
cefs,  by  complaints,  tears,  and  entreaties,  at  laft  his  being 
prevailed  with  her  hufband  to  grant  an  order  ane  e  * 
for  his  being  arrefted.  He  fled  for  fhelter  to  a 
church,  and  the  bifhop,  St.  Chryfoftom,  who 
was  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  times,  which 
held  afylums  inviolable,  prohibited  the  guards 
of  the  prince  from  entering,  and  the  emperour 
came  to  entreat  the  foldiers  not  to  violate  it  $ 
but  Eutropius  having  left  it  in  the  night,  with 
a  defign  of  making  his  cfcape,  was  feized  and 
banifhed  for  life. 

Both  Gainas  and  Eudoxia  wanted  to  have  his  Ridiculous 
life,  and  carried  on  an  extravagant  procefs  againft  ^e^sn^° 
the  exile.  They  accufed  him  of  having  ufurped 
the  imperial  privileges,  becaufe  at  the  feftival 
on  his  being  nominated  conful,  he  had  made  ufe 
of  the  Cappadocian  horfes,  which  were  intended 
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folely  for  the  emperour,  and  as  if  he  had  not  been 
iuiliciently  criminal  in  other  refpecls,he  was  con¬ 
demned  on  this  frivolous  pretence,  and  beheaded, 
Arcadius  being  delivered  from  one  imperious 
ruler,  found  another  equally  fo  in  his  wife,  who 
•  became  the  arbitrefs  of  the  empire,  though  by 
no  means  worthy  of  governing,  as  fhe  was°guid- 
ed  entirely  by  women  and  eunuchs.  Gainas, 
whofe  treachery  was  evident,  though  he  put  on  a 
lTnafk  of  fidelity,  very  foon  rebelled  openly,  and 
inarched  towards  Conflantinople.  The  empe- 
rour  wrote  to  him  immediately  to  inform  him 
that  lie  was  ready  to  fatisfy  his  demands  as  foon  as 
ne  fhould  make  them  known,  ‘  The  general  of 
the  Goths  at  firft  required,  that  three  of  the  chief 
nobles  of  the  court  fhould  be  put  into  his  power  ; 
This  was  agreed  tp,  and  they  voluntarily  went 
to  furrender.  He  next  required  that  the  empe-i 
rour  fhould  meet  him  atChalcedon  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace.5  Arcadius  went  to  Chalce- 
don,  continued  the  rebel  his  general,  bellowed 
upon  him  the  enfigns  of  the  confulfnip,  and 
Gainas,  with  hill  the  fame  inclinations  for  rebell¬ 
ion,  returned  to  Conhantinople.  The  empe- 
rour  was  nothing  in  his  prefence  ! 

As  the  barbarians  were  eafily  led  by  motives 
of  ihtereft  to  change  their  religion,  the  Goths 
of  the  empire  had  embraced  Chriflianity,  but 
being  moftly  Arians,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  churches  ;  Gainas  therefore  demanded  a 
church  for  himfelf  and  his  people.  Arcadius 
reprefented  to  St.  Chryfoftom  the  danger  of  re¬ 
futing,  but  the  intrepid  bifhop  would  not  con- 
fent,  and  therefore  the  Goths  again  took  up 
arms.  Gainas  not  being  able  to  take  the  city; 
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in  which  a  number  of  his  foldiers  had  been  maf- 
facred,  and  more  than  feven  thoufand  burnt  in 
a  church,  attempted  to  pafs  the  Hellefpont  in 
wretched  boats,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleet,  but  he  did  not  fucceed,  and  loft  a 
number  more  of  his  army  in  the  attempt.  He  Death  of 
then  retired  towards  the  Danube,  in  hopes  of  Gainas, 
finding  an  afylum  beyond  that  river  ;  but  the 
Huns  not  choofing  fuch  a  neighbour,  attacked 
and  defeated  his  army,  Gainas  himfelf  having 
fallen  in  the  engagement. 


CHAP.  II. 


Alarick  in  Italy.-— -Gaul  laid  IVafte ,  and 
Spain  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  &c. 

A  LARI  C  K,  a  general  of  abilities  fuperiour  40I. 

to  Gainas,  did  not  long  continue  at  peace 
in  Illyria,  where  he  commanded,  but  being  pro-  v  ill  goth  s, 
claimed  king  of  the  Vifigoths  by  his  army,  who  Rome?5 
were  diflatisfied  with  the  Romans,  prepared  to 
penetrate  into  Italy,  and  to  take  poffefiion  of 
Rome.  After  one  fruitlels  attempt,  he  pafled 
the  Alps,  while  the  legions  were  employed  in 
Rhastia  againft  the  Germans.  The  territory  of 
Venice,  and  even  Liguria,  were  already  infelted, 
and  Rome  trembled  at  their  approach.  Stilico  stiiico  dc~ 

repaired  the  walls,  and  encouraged  Honorius, 

who  wanted  to  leave  Milan  and  retire  into  Gaul.  could  not 
He  then  affembled  troops,  deceived  Alarick,  by  him.ua 
promifing  him  a  fettlement  beyond  the  Alps  in 
the  eniperour’s  name,  and  then  Hidden ly  attacked 

him 
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The  kin^of  ri^  J0Wn  *n  Piedmont.) 

i  U  King  01  the  Vifigoths  defended  himfeif  with 

uXdeUdagund  abHitf  •  *“  ^  viatywS 

undecided.  Upon  the  faith  of  a  new  treaty  he 

wiS"  Sn!marCKh  t0rrUrn  by  the  Julian  A*. 

when  Sul ico3  by  a  fecond  aft  of  treachery 

fn°r! §  'Jle  C0uldrn0t  ConTier  him»  expofed  him 
to  the  danger  ofpenfhing.  Being  abandoned 

by  his  foldiers,  who  deferred  from  want  of  pro - 
yinons,  and  allurements  offered  to  them  by  the 
enemy,  .he  returned  to  Illyria,  abhorring  Roman 
reachery,  and  breathing  vengeance. 

Tne  timid  Honorius  at  that  time  transferred 
Jus  court  to  Ravenna,  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 
iom  wnence  he  could  eafilv  pafs  to  Epirus,  fo 
thdc  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Weft.  Max- 
lmian  had  formerly  fixed  his  court  at  Milan,  that 
he  might  be  near  enough  to  prated  the  prov¬ 
inces,  but  the  foleobjed  of  Honorius  was  felf 
preservation.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  Milan 
and  Rome  fent  deputies  to  prevail  with  the  em- 

perour  tnat  they  might  obtain  the  preference  of 
Kavenna. 


.4°;-  ^  ile  barbarians  were  now  acquainted  with  the 

ambiciou.  routerto  Italy,  and  the  empire  had  no  force  to 
fe^ns-  oppole  them  but  mercenary  troops,  among  whom 
Aeie  a  number  of  barbarians  well  inclined  to 
betray  their  trufl  i  military  difcipline  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  an  end  in  the  army,  and  every  fend- 
Pient  honour  and  love  of  country  effaced 
fro™,  *he  m'nds  of  the  people  ;  fo  that  nothing 
could  be  reaionably  expeded  but  a  fucceffion  of 
misiortunes.  The  ambitious  policy  of  Stilico 
contributed  to  the  piiblick  difaflers  :  He  hoped 
9t  leaft  that  his  fon  Eucherius,  coufin  of  the  two 

emperours. 
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cmperourSj  would  fucceed  to  the ‘diadem,  and 
that  expedition  was  ftrengthened  by  the  wife  of 
Honorius  having  no  children.  That  he  might 
accomplifh  his  purpofe,  he  attempted  to  weaken 
and  diftrefs  both  empires.  Thele  are  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  hiflorians,  which  have  been  fome- 
times  received  as  certain  truths.  According  to 
them,  Alarick  feemed  to  be  a  neceffary  inPcru- 
ment,  and  was  gained  over  by  his  offers  to  unite 
with  him  in  conquering  eaftern  Illyria,  as  part 
of  the  territory  of  Honorius,  but  that  defign 
was  interrupted  in  the  execution  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  invahon  of  the  Goths. 

Radagaifus,  their  chief,  with  two  hundred  Radagaifus 
thoufand  men,  poured  in  upon  Italy,  where  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  people,  were  fo  depraved 
by  fuperftition,  and  attached  to  idolatry,  that 
they  congratulated  themfelves  upon  this  inva- 
fion.  Being  convinced  that  their  gods  were  go-  The  pagans 
ing  to  revenge  their  own  caufe,  they  infulted  stiiico’de^ 
Chriftianity,  which  they  laid  was  the  ruin  of  na-  g^the 
tionSy  and  the  f courge  of  the  world  :  But  happily 
their  hopes  were  fruftrated.  Radagaifus  laid 
fiege  to  Florence,  but  without  precaution  or  any 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war ;  when  Stilico  hav¬ 
ing  been  reinforced  by  the  Huns,  and  by  a 
Gothick  leader,  attacked,  defeated,  made  him 
prifoner,  and  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded.  Of 
the  whole  multitude  of  enemies,  only  twelve 
thoufand  efcaped,  many  more  having  fallen  by 
hunger  and  difeafe  than  by  the  fword. 

Italy  was  fcarcely  freed  from  thofe  enemies, 
when  a  dreadful  irruption  of  barbarians,  Alans,  Gaul  over- 
Vandals,  and  Suevi,  overwhelmed  the  Roman  bariaL.bar~ 
power  in  Gaul,  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  men- 
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uoned  though  very  improbable,  that  Stilico  had 
ihvued  them  to  make  the  attempt,  he  did  not 
ufpeft  that  they  could  have  been  fo  fpeedy  or 
ave  executed  it  before  the  conqueft  of  Illyria 
wmch  he  had  projeaed  with  Alarick.  To  give 
up  the  empire  to  the  rage  of  barbarous  enemies 
was  a  very  extraordinary  method  of  acquiring 
t*ie  iovereign  power.  & 

The  Vandals,  who  were  ofGothick  origin, 
by  mixing  with  the  ancient  Vinili  were  in  fome 
degree  become  Germans,  and  had  communicate 
ev.  their  name  to  feveral  German  nations;  for 
it  was  given  to  the  Burgundians,  Rugii,  Heruli, 
Lombards,  Angli  or  Englilh,  Thuringians,  &c. 
1  hole  we  J'peak  or  inhabited  the  country  of 

i  annonia,  a  province  of  the  empire  where  Stili¬ 
co  was  box-n. 

.  ^he  Suevi,  who  were  at  firfl:  a  wandering  na- 
xion,  had  formerly  occupied  all  the  country  be- 
tween  the  Elbe,  the  Viftula,  the  Danube,  and 
tiie  Baltick.  Being  afterwards  divided  into  a 
number  of  hords,  which  overfpread  the  country 
of  Germany,  fuch  of  them  as  preferved  the  name 
of  Suevi  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  pofleffed  the 
country  eaft  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  compelled 
to  retire  into  Bohemia,  a  part  of  which  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Vandals.  ' 

We  formerly  mentioned  the  Alans.  From 
tne  time  they  had  been  driven  from  the  banks 
or  the  I  anais  by  the  Huns,  they  wandered  along 
tot  Danube.  They  had  been  of  great  ufe  in  the 
annies  or  1  beodofius  and  Stilico;  but  by  ferv- 
ing  for  hiie,  they  had  learnt  to  conquer  and 
drip  thole  people  whofe  battles  they  fought 
without  attachment  to  rheir  caufe. 
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Thefe  three  nations  having  been  joined  on  Thefe  peo- 
their  march  by  a  number  of  Huns,  Sarmatians,  p1' ^p'tJl'.th 
&c.  croflfed  the  Rhine  near  Mentz,  and  meeting  tion,  and 
with  no  Roman  garrifon,  fpread  like  a  torrent  as  |0Wed  by  a 
far  as  the  Pyrenees.  The  Alemains  and  the 
Burgundians  followed  their  fteps  ;  the  laid  fet-  and  Bur- 

o  .  r  i*i  gundians* 

ding  in  Helvetia,  and  afterwards  in  tne  country 
of  the  Sequani  and  Edui,  the  others  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Bade  to  Mentz.  The 
whole  country  of  Gaul  was  ftrewed  with  human 
c  arcades.  The  army  in  Britain,  difmayed  at  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  a  deluge  of  enemies,  and  de- 
fpairino-  of  afiiftance,  declared  a  private  foldier,  Afoidierof 
of  the  name  of  Conltantine,  emperour,  who  was  conftantin? 
afterwards  acknowledged  in  Gaul,  and  whofe  cmpe* 
fon,  Conftans,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Spain, 
w7hom  Honorius  was  compelled  to  receive  as  his 
colleague. 

At  the  fame  time  Alarick,  tired  of  waiting  40s. 
three  years  for  Stilico  to  join  him  in  making  the 
conqueft  of  Illyria,  advanced  with  his  army  to-  into  Italy, 
wards  Italy,  and  demanded  a  fum  of  money  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  expenfe  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  the  preparations  he  had  made.  The 
emperour  was  then  at  Rome,  and  it  was  debated 
in  the  fenate  what  (leps  were  proper  to  be  taken  : 

The  majority  were  for  war,  but  Stilico  caufed  it 
to  be  determined  to  give  four  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  upon  which  one  of  the  fenators 
exclaimed  as  Cicero  did  on  another  occafion — 

Tois  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace ,  but  a  contra 5f  of 
Jlavery .  The  minifter  maintained  that  Alarick 
had  demanded  nothing  but  what  he  was  well  en¬ 
titled  to,  as  he  had  remained  three  years  in  Epi¬ 
rus  for  the  fervice  of  Honorius.  A  perfon  who 

had 


\ 
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.'iad  been  indebted  to  Stilico  for  his  fortune 
took  the  prefent  opportunity  of  ruining  him. 

Ete3  J  his  C0;l‘  tIer>  who fe  name  was  Olympius, 
th=  rum  of  reprefented  by  the  Pagans  as  a  hypocrite,  and 

by  tne  Chrifuans  as  a  faithful  deferving  fubjedt, 
periuaded  the  emperour  that  his  minifter  ini 
tended  to  ufurp  the  throne ;  that  he  was  the  au- 
tnorof  the  invafion  by  the  barbarians;  that  his 
■on,  who  was  bred  a  pagan,  was  the  objedt  to 
whom  the  pagans  looked  up  as  their  chief  hope, 
and  that  medals  were  already  ftruck,  bearing  the 
unprefiion  of  the  father  and  the  foil.  The  ac- 
culei,  di, trailing  the  want  of  fteadinefs  in  the 
prince,  found  means  to  compel  him  to  a£t  open¬ 
ly-  He  gained  over  the  troops  that  were  af- 
iernbied  at  Pavia,  and  having  infpired  them 
with  his  own  fentiments,  caufed  all  the  friends  of 
the  minifter  to  be  maffacred  in  a  mutiny.  The 
ioldiers  being  let  loofe,  pillaged  the  town  with¬ 
out  lhewing  the  least  refpedt  for  Honorius,  whck 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  appeafe  them. 

fi’and  e«:  Sti!ico  was  at  chat  t'me  in  Ravenna,  and 
knowing  that  Olympius,  with  the  emperour’s  au¬ 
thority,  had  fent  an  order  for  his  being  arrefted, 
tooK  refuge  in  a  church.  The  officers  went 
thither  to  find  him,  and  having  fworn  that  they 
would  make  no  attempt  upon  his  life,  he  de¬ 
livered  himfelf  up  into  their  hands  ;  but  they 
immediately  produced  a  fecondorder,  by  which 
he  was  fentenced  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
to  his  prince  and  his  country,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off.  His  ion  likewife  buffered  the  fame  fate. 

I  hofe  of  his  chief  friends,  who  were  ftill  living, 
a  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  a  captain  of  the  guards, 

were 
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were  put  to  the  torthre,  but  the  torments  they 
fuffered  could  not  draw  from  them  anv  confef- 
fion. 

Olympius  having  enriched  himfelf  with  the 
fpoils  of  Stilico,  in  his  turn  governed  in  the  moll 
abfolute  manner,  difpofing  of  every  thing  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  own  creatures.  Even  fuppoling 
Stilico  guilty,  the  behaviour  of  Olympius  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  worthlefs  chara&er. 

The  Roman  foldiers,  to  complete  their  inhu¬ 
manity,  maffacred  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  been  attached  to  the  former 
minifter,  fo  that  they,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thoufand,  tranfported  with  rage  and  indignation, 

fled  to  the  camp  of  Alarick,  to  ferve  under  his 
ftandard. 

Since  Olympius  has  been  praifed  by  Symma- 
chus,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  at  the  enco¬ 
miums  which  have  been  lavifhed  upon  him  by 
St.  Auguftin,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  writers,  as 
they  found  a  fufficient  motive  in  the  laws  which 
he  made  in  favour  of  the  church  and  the  clergy  ; 
for  the  laws  of  Honorius  were  thofe  of  his  minif- 
ters.  Appeals  to  the  bifhops  were  authcriled  in 
all  civil  caufes  ;  their  decifion  was  final,  and  the 
fecular  power  obliged  to  execute  the  fentence. 
(By  this  law,  if  it  had  been  continued  in  force, 
the  lay  courts  muft  have  been  annihilated.)  St. 
Auguftin  having  complained  to  Olympius  of  the 
violences  committed  by  the  pagans  and  here- 
ticks,  they  were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
holding  offices  ;  the  catholicks  were  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  churches  ;  all  pagan  folemnities 
were  abolilhed  ;  the  bifhops  charged  to  attend 
to  the  execution  of  thefe  orders,  and  the  publick 

officers 
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officers  to  fecond  the  biffiops,  under  the  penalty 
°f  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  Whoever  difturbed  the  catholicksm  the 
exercife  of  their  religion  Wer t  condemned  to  be 
put  to  death  ;  and  they  who  publickly  oppofed 
their  tenets  to  be  bani filed.  This  was  the  way 
to  fecure  the  attachment  of  the  orthodox,  but 
to  enrage  the  others,  whom  they  ought  by  no 
means  to  have  irritated. 

4©9-  In  the  year  409,  the  emperour  was  obliged  to 
found  nec-  revoke  the  law  which  excluded  the  pagans  from 
roke^thc re"  holding  offices.  Generides,  a  barbarian  by 

ixciVdedCh  kirt^  a  Pagarb  a  worthy  man,  arid  brave  officer* 
pagans  chofe  rather  to  quit  the  fervice  than  to  betray 

in^ffices."  his  religion.  The  law  was  not  intended  to  affett 
you \  faid  Honorius  to  him,  as  if  the  laws  were 
not  made  for  the  whole  people  5  but  Generides 
fteadily  refufed  the  rank  of  general  till  that  law 
was  revoked. 

Ala  rick,  to  After  the  death  of  Stilico,  Alarick  plainly  fore- 
had0  broken  ^aw  tlV,at  the  promifed  fum  would  not  be  paid  to 

Ife^1  return-"  riiight  fhew  himfelf  as  juft  as 

ed  to  Italy,  the  Romans  were  perfidious,  he  fent  to  make  the” 

demand.  His  meffage  being  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  by  the  emperour,  and  Olympias,  without 
making  any  preparations,  or  aflembling  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  troops,  having  appointed  gener¬ 
als  as  incapable  as  himfelf,  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  had  been  waiting  in  Noricum,  (in  the  cir¬ 
cles  of  Bavaria  and  Auftria)  crofled  Italy  with 
all  the  rapidity  of  a  traveller  who  meets  with 
no  obftrudion,  and  arrived  at  the  crates  of  Rome. 

1  j 

Such  was  the  barbarity  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
fenate  then  caufed  Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilico,' 
and  niece  of  Theodofius>  to  be  ftrangled  ?  a* 

prineeft 
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princefs  whom  Flonorius  had  long  honoured  as 
his  mother,  and  who  had  been  unjuftly  fufpeft- 
ed  of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  Alarick* 

This  brave  and  able  conqueror  making  him-  He  reduces 
felf  matter  of  the  Tiber,  cut  off  their  provifions,  Rom.e toex- 
and  very  foon  reduced  the  city  to  extremity.  diiStcs’thc 
Ravenna  feemed  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance  ;  jfc™e.ot 
they  expected  affiftance  in  vain  ;  and  they  at  latt 
fent  deputies  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  ottering  to 
iubmit,  on  condition  that  difgraceful  terms 
fhould  not  be  impofed  ;  but  otherwife  declaring 
that  the  Roman  people  defired  only  to  be  led  to 
aftion.  This  abfurd  gafconade  was  laughed  at 
by  Alarick,  who  in  his  turn  demanded  all  the 
wealth  of  Rome.  What  will  you  leave  then  to  the 
inhabitants  ?  faid  the  deputies- — T^heir  lives,  repli¬ 
ed  the  other,  fiercely.  They  agreed  that  Rome 
fhould pay  him  five  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  thirty  thou  (and  of  filver,  and  the  children 
of  the  principal  citizens  fhould  be  delivered  as 
hoftages.  Thefe  terms  being  ratified  by  the  ern- 
perour,  he  retired* 

The  king  of  the  Goths  was  not  a  barbarian 
but  in  name.  Some  of  his  foldiers  having  feized  ecdote  of  1 
a  convoy  of  provifions,  he  puniftted  them  fevere-  Sisn.grcrt 
lyi  and  made  them  reftore  it  ;  an  a£l  of  juftice 
perhaps  more  humiliating  to  the  Romans  than 
his  vidory.  We  fhall  n^cet  with  an  inttance  of 
their  treacherous  behaviour  to  him,  for  whicfi 
they  fuffered  the  punifhment  they  deferved. 

The  name  of  Conftantine,  which  appeared  for-  4°9* 
tunate  at  the  time  the  troops  in  Britain  chofe  the 

n  C  WG  men^oned  to  be  emperour,  was  but  a 
lender  obttrudtion  to  the  progress  of  thefe  peo- 

pfe. 
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pie,  who  fubfifted  by  plunder,  and  had*  over- 
fpread  all  the  country  of  Gaul.  It  was  found 
neceftary  to  relinquifh  Britain,  which  had  always 
been  laid  wafte  by  the  Fifts  and  the  Scots  ;  and 
notice  was  lent  to  the  Britons  to  defend  them- 
felves,  who  by  this  means  recovered  their  liberty 
while  they  loft  a  neceftary  protection.  The 
Armoricans,  who  poffeffed  the  coafts  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  likewife^wanting 
to  be  free,  drove  out  the  Romans,  and  inftituted 
a  republican  government  for  themfelves  ;  but 
thefe  Ioffes  did  not  equal  that  of  Spain,  which 
very  foon  followed; 

Conftans,  the  fon  of  Conftantine  the  ufurper, 
was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Gerontius;*  his  belt 
general;  and  thus  the  rage  of  civil  difcord  was 
added  to  fo  many  dreadful  calamities.  The  Al¬ 


lans,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  taking  advan- 
tageof  the  diffenfions  among  the  Romans,  paffed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  defolated  all  Spain  with  fire  and 
fword.  The  human  imagination  cannot  conceive 
the  horrours  which  that  country  experienced  for 
a  whole  year.  Plague  and  famine  were  added  to 
thefe  dreadful  maffacrcs ;  men  devoured  one  an¬ 
other.  A  mother  roafted  and  eat  her  four  chil¬ 
dren,  of  which  no  other  inftance  is  to  be  found  in 
hiftory.  The  barbarians  at  laft  divided  theircon- 
queit  among  them,  and  fettled  in  the  country. 

As  foon  as  they  got  quiet  poffeffion  they  be- 

Thefe  con-  oran  to  bc  humanized.  They  cultivated  the 

querors  '  j 

civilized.  lands  ;  behaved  with  mildnefs  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  providing  fuch  as  chofe  to  leave  the 
country  with  neceftary  aftiftance,  and  upon  all 
occaftons  preferring  their  promifes  inviolable. 


Theif 
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Their  reputation  for  juftice  brought  back  great 
numbers  of  the  people  who  had  fled  from  this 
fertile  country,  where  they  had  been  formerly 
opprefled  by  defpotifm.  Spain  became  almoft 
happy  under  thefe  new  mafters,  who  were  looked 
upon  at  firft  as  favage  monfters.  They  were  all 
confounded  under  the  name  of  Vandals,  which 
name  was  fometimes  given  even  to  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  As  Gerontius  had  promoted  their  enter-  They  left 
prife,  they  left  the  Romans  the  country  lying  fome  prov- 
this  fide  the  Ebro,  which  is  called  New  Caltile,  Romans.1" 
from  Toledo,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and 
Valencia,  as  far  as  the  Ancient  Saguntum. 


,  /  » 

CHAP.  HI. 
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Alarick  at  Rome,  &c - End  of  the  Reign 

of  Arcadxxjs. 

HONORIUS  was  fuch  a  weak  prince,  that 

neither  the  lofs  of  extenfive  provinces,  Thf  tr'aty 
nor  feeing  himfelf  threatened  with  total  de-  rick  violat- 
ftruftion,  could  render  him  either  more  difcern-  ed' 
ing  or  more  prudent,  Alarick  was  waiting  in 
his  camp  in  Tufcany  for  the  performance5  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  was  concluded 
with  him  for  the  prefervation  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
court  prefumed  to  violate  their  promife.  Olym¬ 
pias  only  thought  of  preferving  his  own  power 
by  ruining  all  whom  he  either  hated  or  fufpefled, 
and  this  unworthy  miniftcr  was  ruined  in  his 

turn  by  an  intrigue  of  eunuchs.  His  fucceffor 

VOL.  II.  F  f  T  *  * 
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Olympius  Jo viii s  was  a  nacre  bufy  body,  a  traitor  void  of 
by  Jovius.  understanding,  who  began  a  treaty  with  Alarick, 
in  which  he  mifcarried  from  ignorance,  and  for 
fear  of  being  fufpeded  of  treachery,  fwore  by  the 
life  of  the  emperour,  and  made  all  his  officers, 
and  even  the  emperour  himfelf,  take  an  oath  that 

Ridiculous  t!l.ey  woulc*  never  aSree  t0  an  accommodation 
pretence  for  with  the  Goths.  Some  equitable  propofals, 

to0taCn?c"s  which  were  made  by  Alarick,  were  rejeded,  from 
— -  a  ridiculous  pretence,  that  if  they  had  fworn  by 
the  Goths.  the  name  of  God  they  might  hope  that  he  wopld 
forgive  the  perjury,  but  having  fworn  by  the  life 
of  the  prince,  to  violate  that  oath  would  be  to 
expofe  the  life  of  the  prince.  When  affairs  of 
ftate  are  decided  by  fuch  motives,  the  ftate  de- 
ierves  deftrudion,  fince  it  is  governed  by  folly. 
Alarick  Alarick  very  foon  prefented  himfelf  at  the 
talus  empe-  §ates  or  Rome,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to 

afterwards  f°-rl'ake  Honorius,  giving  them  Attalus,  the  pre- 
depofes  fed  of  the  city,  for  emperour,  a  man  from  whom 

he  had  nothing  to  dread.  Attalus,  who  was 
equally  weak  and,  prefumptuous,  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  king  of  the  Goths,  approached  to 
Ravenna,  when  Honorius,  in  terrour,  made  him 
an  offer  of  fharing  the  empire  with  him,  to  which 
he  replied,  he  would  have  the  whole  j  but  after¬ 
ward  committed  fuch  grofs  blunders,  that  Ala¬ 
rick  loft  patience,  and  depofing  him,  renewed 
the  negotiation  with  Honorius.  The  impru¬ 
dence  of  Attalus  prevented  the  conqueft  of  Af¬ 
rica.  No  corn  having  been  received  at  Rome 
from  that  province,  the  famine  was  fo  dreadful, 
that  the  people  in  a  tranfportof  rage  exclaimed 
during  the  games  in  the  circus — Let  human  flejh 
he.  expofed  to  Jale ,  and  the  price  fettled. 
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This  unfortunate  city  thought  herfelf  out  of  4>°- 
danger,  when  a  new  piece  of  treachery  brought  Rome,kafter 
upon  her  ftill  greater  miferies.  Honorius,  who  S„oth.c 
was  lefs  fcrupulous  about  his  oath,  at  laft  be^an  er  Pr<>of  of 
to  treat  with  Alarick  ;  but  Sarus,  a  Gothtck  treachery‘ 
captain,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  king,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  emperour,  broke  off  the  negotia¬ 
tion  by  attacking  the  Goths,  while  the  confer¬ 
ences  were  open,  and  killed  a  great  number. 

Alarick,  in  a  rage,  laid  fiege  to  Rome  for  the 
third  time,  and  having  carried  it,  gave  it  up  to 
be  pillaged  ;  but  his  generous  mind,  which  al¬ 
ways  was  averfe  from  coming  to  this  extremity,  „•  , 
made  him  give  orders  to  his  foldiers  to  be  fpar-  “*'• 
ing  of  blood,  to  refpefl:  the  honour  of  the  wom¬ 
en,  and  not  to  burn  the  edifices  dedicated  to 
religion.  Two  very  large  churches  were  mark¬ 
ed  out  as  inviolable  afylums. 

In  /uch  circumftances  it  was  impoflible  to 
reftiam  the  rage  of  the  foldiery  5  ftreets  and 
houfes  were  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  flames 
made  mod  dreadful  devaftation  ;  but  churches 
and  publick  buildings  were  fpared,  and  the  lives 
of  many  Romans  faved  by  Alari-k  ;  no  perfoh  ‘ 
that  was  known  to  be  a  fenator  loft  his  life.  We 
are  affured  by  cotemporaries,  that  the  city  fuf- 
fered  infinitely  more  at  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  during  the  ancient  civil  wars,  and  even 
by  the  fire  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Though  fuch 
a  heavy  lofs  could  not  be  repaired,  yet  the  city 
was  very  foon  repeopled  ;  difmal  monuments  of 
deftrucrion  and  mafiacre  were  vifible  through  its 
whole  extent,  which  comprehended  a  foale  of 
twenty  one  miles. 
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To  1  efute  the  Pagans,  whofe  unjuft  prejudices’ 
afcribed  thefe  misfortunes  to  Chriftianity,  St, 
Auguftine  wrote  his  book  of  the  city  of  God ,  and 
his  diicipie  Orofius  compofed  an  univerfal  hif- 
tory  :  Both  of  them  reprefented  thefe  human 
calamities  as  punifhments  for  the  wickednefs  of 
the  people  ;  and  Salvianus,  who  was  more  elo- 
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quent,  purfued  the  fame  path  :  Though  their 
idea  may  be  pious,  and  the  impreflion  it  might 
make  upon  the  minds  of  men  ufeful,  yet,  fince 

we  frequently  fee  vice  profperous  in  this  world, 

ar*d  the  virtuous  become  the  vidtims  of  the  wick- 
confequence  ’-‘■b  and  fince  divine  juftice  is  exercifed  in  anoth¬ 
er  hfe,  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  us  to 
examine  the  moral  and  phyfical  caufes  of  natural 
events.  The  working  of  the  firft  caufe  is  to  us 
invifibie,  but  that  of  fecond  caufes  is  within  reach 
of  our  inquiries,  and  it  is  by  attending  to  them 
that  we  acquire  (kill  and  prudence.  Rome  will 
ever  remain  an  important  objed  for  our  confid- 
eration,  in  which  we  may  fee  the  neceflary  influ¬ 
ence  of  vice,  of  the  paflions,  errours,  a  bad  form 
of  government,  and  exceflive  grandeur  ;  in  a 
word,  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  unhappi- 
nels  of  individuals  or  the  ruin  of  empires. 

Great  numbers  of  the  citizens  that  fled  from 
Rome  retired  to  Carthage,  where  their  nrft  care 
was  to  run  to  the  theatre  to  take  a  fide  in  the 
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contefls  of  the  lpe&ators,  and  to  fignalize  them- 
felves  by  their  levity  and  turbulence.  As  this 
was  thedifpofition  of  the  Romans  at  that  time, 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  their  weaknefs  or  their 
misfortunes. 

Undoubtedly,  if  Alarick  had  pleafed  he  might 
have  taken  Ravenna,  and  reigned  in  Italy,  but 

it 
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scis  luppofed'that  he  preferred  Africa,  where  a 
fingle  victory  might  have  fecured  him  the  pofief- 
fion  ;  and  he  prepared  firft  to  pillage  Sicily.  A 
part  of  his  army  was  embarked  when  his  fleet  was 
deftroyed  in  his  fight  by  a  dreadful  ftcrm.  Af- 
fli&ed  at  this  difafter,  he  was  deliberating  about 
the  means  of  repairing  it,  when  he  died  at  Co- 
fentia,  leaving  for  his  fucceflbr  Ataulfus,  his 
brother  in  law  arid  the  companion  of  his  a&ions. 

The  Goths  had  a  very  extraordinary  cuftom, 
probably  founded  m  fuperftition  :  They  con- 
cealed  the  burying  place  of  their  great  men,  iheGod^ 
which  is  ornamented  by  other  people  with  mag¬ 
nificent  monuments.  They  turned  the  courfe  of 
•  a  fmall  river,  and  dug  a  grave  in  its  bed,  where 
they  depofned  the  body  of  Alarick,  with  fome 
rich  fpoils ;  After  which  they  returned  the  w'ater 
to  its  proper  channel,  and  murdered  the  prifon- 
ers  by  whom  the  work  was  executed. 

A  multitude  of  events  fucceeded  rapidly  a-  several  am. 
bout  this  period,  attended  with  no  circumfiances  bilious  peo- 
worthy  our  notice,  Gerontius,  who  was  fettled  the  purple d 
m  Spain,  came  to  attack  Conftantine  in  Gaul,  answers 
and  furprifing  Conftans,  the  fon  of  that  ufurper,  put  to 
at  Vienne,  cut  off  his  head,  and  befieged  the 
father  in  Arles  :  But  Conftantius,  the  only  gen¬ 
eral  that  Honorius  had  in  his  fervice  who  was  not 
chofen  from  among  the  barbarians,  put  to  flight 
Gerontius,  who  laid  violent  hands  upon  him- 
ielf.  Maximus,  whom  he  had  decorated  with 
the  purple,  was  put  to  death  foon  after.  Con- 
ftantius  ftormed  the  city  of  Arles,  and  Conftan- 
tme  took  refuge  in  a  church,  where  he  was  or¬ 
dained  a  pried  :  His  life  was  promifed  to  him  on 
oath,  in  the  name  of  Honorius,  but  that  empe- 

rour 
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rour  dilavowing  it,  both  he  and  his  Ton  were  put 
to  death.  Jovinus,  a  Gaul  of  illuftrious  birth, 
who  next  affumed  the  purple,  was  likewife  be¬ 
headed.  Heraclian  tried  his  fortune  the  fame 
way,  but  being  defeated,  underwent  the  lame 
punifhment.  Thefe  tragical  examples  neither 
ferved  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  views  of  ambition, 
nor  to  fecure  the  throne. 


Ataulfus 
marries  Pla- 
cidia. 


Honorius 
grants  him 
a  fettle- 
men  t  in 
Spain.  ' 


Judgment 
of  a  count 
againft  the 
Ponadfts. 


The  generous  Ataulfus,  the  worthy  fucceffor 
of  Alarick,  a  friend  to  peace,  wanted  nothing  but 
a  fettlement  in  the  empire,  and  the  hand  of°Pla- 
cidia,  the  filler  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  the 
captive  of  Alarick.  Having  entered  into  treaty 
With  that  prince,  and  being  deceived,  according 
to  cuftom,  he  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Gaul. 
He  took  Narbonne  and  Touioufe,  and  by  his 
agreeable  manners  having  obtained  the  confent 
of  the  princefs,  he  married  her.  Upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  was  to  have  no  fhips,  nor  carry  on 
commerce  with  foreigners,  an  eftablifhment  was 
granted  him  in  Spain,  on  this  fide  the  Ebro.  He 
was  latisfied  with  a  lot  which  he  could  improve 
by  arms ;  and  was  fcarce  confirmed,  when  he 
was  alfaffinated  by  one  of  his  equerries,  and 
died,  recommending  to  his  brother  to  reitore 
Placidia  to  the  emperour,  and  to  preferve  peace 
between  the  two  nations.  About  the  fame  time, 
Honorius  yielded  to  the  Burgundians  a  part  of 
their  conquefts  in  Gaul. 

During  chefe  revolutions,  the  Donatifts,  who 
were  always  obftinate  and  impetuous,  filled 
Africa  with  difienfions.  The  emperour  publilhed 
new  edifts  againft  them,  and  declared  whoever, 
attempted  to  change  the  faith  guilty  of  a  capital 
offence.  The  cathoiick  bilhops  having  propofed 
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a  conference,  as  a  means  of  conciliation,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  count  Marcellinns  to  prefide  at  the 
meeting,  and  after  hearing  both  parties,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  definitive  fentence.  Marcellinns  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  the  catholicks,  declaring  the 
Donatifts  authors  of  fchifm,  and  fubjeded  them 
to  the  punifhments  prefcribed  by  the  laws  :  But 
their  outrages  were  only  by  this  means  increafed. 

On  occafion  of  an  infurredion  of  the  people  The  clerks 
of  Arles  againftthe  bifhop,  Honorius  declared  frx0m7ecdar 
by  a  celebrated  law,  that  no  clerk  could  be  tribunals, 
cufed  except  before  a  bifhop,  and  that  the  ac- 
cufers  fhould  be  held  infamous  it  they  did  not 
prove  their  charge.  We  fhall  fee  great  abufes 
ariie  from  thefe  immunities  :  The  evil  might 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  reftridions,  but 
nothing  was  forefeen,  and  civil  order  and  fove- 
reign  authority  together  fell  to  ruin. 

The  affairs  in  the  Safi,  which  we  have  left  intheEaft 
for  fome  time  unnoticed,  on  purpofe  to  avoid  “bl t 
•confufion,  prefent  nothing  to  this  period  but  ifhed* 
melancholy  objeds  either  for  church  or  date. 

St.  John  Chryfoftom,  bifhop  of  Conflantinople, 
the  mod  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  moft  virtu- 
ous  men  of  the  age,  having  been  twice  banifhed, 
occafioned  a  fedition  in  that  city.  This  holy 
prelate  wanted  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  the  monks,  the  people,  and  the  court  ;  by 
which  means  he  railed  a  number  of  enemies  of 
all  the  different  orders.  The  emprefs  Eudoxia, 
an  imperious  and  revengeful  woman,  ruled  the 
weak  Arcadius.  Chryfoftom  was  accufed  of 
having  pointed  her  out  in  one  of  his  fermons  by 
the  name  of  Jezebel  5  and  Eudoxia  Caufino-  him 
to  be  condemned  by  an  afTembly  of  bifhops, 
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who  were  at  her  devotion,  he  was  banifhed  by 
a.  emperour  ;  but  the  outcries  of  the  people  oc- 
The  faint  caiIoned  his  being  recalled,  when  his  zeal  became 

tt'VJ&t  animateJd,th3n  ever-  He  complained  of 
Eudoxia.  games  and  dances,  with  which  the  dedication 

0 ,  a  “a£ue  of  Eudoxia  had  been  celebrated 
whicn  had  indecently  interrupted  divine  wor- 

? .  P»  and  die  emprefs  was  much  offended  with 
mm  ;  but  forgetting  her  imperial  dignity,  and 
thinking  only  of  the  abule  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  he  began  one  of  his  fermons  with  the 
™ 1 1  ‘ p  w°tds  Beaola  Herodias  again  in  a  rave-, 
bfta?ld  fa  dances  ;  again  Jhe  requires  the  head  of 
'  f!Jn-  ft  fecond  banilhment  very  foon  followed. 
Chryfoftom  continued  three  years,  and  died  in 
407.  .Eudoxia  died  in  404,  and  Arcadius  in  408, 
leaving  the  empire  to  his  fon,  Theodofius  the 
■younger,  who  was  only  feven  years  of  age. 

.  He  abrogated  an  ancient  law,  by  which  the 
judges  were  obliged  to  pronounce  their  fen-  • 
fences  in  Latin,  a  language  unknown  in  the 
greater!  part  of  the  Eaft,  and  gave  leave  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  either  in  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
Greek  ought  to  have  been  preferred,  as  it  was 
the  language  of  the  country. 


Death  of 
Arcadius. 


Sentences 
to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in 
Latin  or  in 
Greek. 


THEODOSIUS  II.  m  the  Eaji  • 
HONOR.IUS  in  the  Weft. 


405. 


f.ife  min-’  T  TNDER  an  infant  emperour  every  thing 
ifterotThe-  was  to  be  dreaded  ;  foreign  enemies,  civil 

youngerihe  diffenfions,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  But 
Anthemius,  captain  of  ttie  guards,  who  affumed 

the 
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the  reigns  of  government  under  Theodofius  the 
younger,  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  of  an  able  and 
ipirited  minifter.  If  he  found  it  impofiible  to 
put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs  by 
whom  the  prince  was  belet,  at  leaft  he  checked 
a  number  of  abufes.  He  kept  the  enemies  of 
.  the  empire  within  bounds.  Ifdegerd,  king  of 
Perfia,  declared  himfelf  the  proteftor  of  Theo¬ 
dofius.  (By  an  abfurd  fable,  he  is  fuppofed  the 
young  emperour’s  guardian.)  Uldes,  king  of 
the  Huns,  made  incurfions  into  Thrace,  and  in¬ 
filled  upon  what  tribute  hepleafed,  as  the  price 
of  withdrawing  his  troops  3  but  he  was  attacked, 
and  difappeared.  Tranquillity  was  at  lad  re- 
llored  in  Cyrenaica,  a  country  of  Lybia,  which 
had  been  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarous 
Aufturians,  and  Hill  more  to  the  opprefTions  of 
rapacious  governours,  placed  and  prote&ed  by 
the  eunuchs. 

Anthemius  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  whofe  compafs  was  now  too  fmallfor  the  in-  «rlinjjnt'he 
habitants.  While  he  enforced  the  law^againft  confifcation 
hereticks,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  ofhereticks. 
ferving  as  a  cloak  to  abufe.  In  cafe  of  failure  of 
natural  heirs,  thepoffeilionsofhereticks  efcheated 
to  the  treafury  ;  and  he  prohibited  the  catholicks 
from  turning  the  confifcation  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  even  in  virtue  of  a  donation  from  the 
emperour,  which  was  to  be  held  as  furreptitioufly 
obtained.  I  he  reafon  of  this  law  was,  that  the 
Ipoils  of  the  hereticks  excited  the  avidity  of  their 
adverfaries,and  doubtlefs  multiplied  accufations. 

1  iom  the  time  that  Pulcheria  appeared  at  the  4*4- 
heaa  ot  affairs,  we  hear  no  more  of  Anthemius. 

This 
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This  princefs,  who  was  declared  Augufta  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  took  upon  herfelf  the 
weight  ot  the  government,  and  managed  it  with 
as  much  prudence  as  if  fhe  had  had  Iona  experi¬ 
ence.  .  She  turned  her  principal  attention  on  the 
education  of  her  brother,  and  after  removing  his 
preceptor,  Antiochus,  an  eunuch  of  intriguing 
ipiric  and  rapacious  temper,  endeavoured  to  in- 
lpire  the  young  prince  with  piety,  virtue,  the 

love  ot  bufinefs,  and  every  fentiment  worthy  of 
a  lovereign.  '  1 

B,utLth<;.  underftanding  of  Theodofius  was 
by  ins  eju-  weak,  his  loul  groveling,  and  incapable  of  any 
thing  great.  He  was  only  a  fpiritlefs  devotee, 
and  a  bad  theologift.  His  palace  was  converted 
into  a  kind  of  monaftery,  where  he  and  his  fifter 
chaunted  the  office  from  the  dawn  of  day.  Per¬ 
haps  Pulcheria  herielf  was  not  enough  fenfible 
that  on  the  throne  piety  ought  to  be  lefs  fub- 
jedted  to  obfervances,  lefs  laborious  than  in  the 
cloiiter  j  that  it  ought  to  be  exemplary  to  the 
iubjedts,  without  taking  up  the  time  deftined 
for  trie  bufinels  of  the  publick,  and  degrading 
majefty  by  a  miftaken  devotion. 

He  trcm-  The  following  anecdote  proves  evidently  that 
jng  excom-  be  had  more  iuperuition  than  religion.  A  monk, 
by  a  monk,  provoked  at  the  emperour’s  refilling  him  forne 
favour,  ci  led  out,  as  he  quitted  the  prefence, 

I  cxcommiuncat c you  $  and  Theodofius,  trembling 
at  this  ridiculous  anathema,  protefted  that  he 
would  not  talte  food  till  he  had  received  abfolu- 
tion.  He  conjured  a  biffiop  to  obtain  that  fa¬ 
vour  for  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  prelate’s 
re  mo  n  ft  ranees,  abfiained  from  all  food  till  the 
infolent  monk  had  taken  off  his  fentence. 

Pulcheria 
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Pulcheria  could  never  conquer  the  afcendant*1?ebI,"d]y 

....  i  gives  nim- 

which  the  lacqueys  or  the  court  had  over  her  feif  up  to 
brother.  Laws  and  ordinances  were  made  by  theeunucbs» 
eunuchs,  which  he  iigned  without  reading,  and 
maintained  to  his  filler,  that  he  read  every  one  of 
them.  In  order  to  open  his  eyes,  fhe  prefented 
to  him  a  paper,  by  which  he  gave  up  his  wife  to 
flavery,  and  he  figned  it  according  to  cuftom, 
without  examination.  In  vain  did  Pulcheria  give 
him  this  warning  ;  it  mortified,  but  did  not  cor- 
reft  him.  The  reader  may  foretel  that  his  reign, 
which  lafted  forty  two  years,  will  only  be  a  long 

feriesofblunders,without  a  fingle  glorious  aft  ion. 

Severe  laws  were  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  4*5- 
Ghriftianity,  by  which  the  pagans  were  prohib-  favour  of 
ited  from  bearing  any  offices  ;  thofe  who  were  ?ri(tianl" 
difcovered  offering  facrifices  were  condemned  to 
baniffiment,  with  confifcation  of  goods  ;  and  the 
temples  and  other  places  confecrated  to  idolatry 
converted  into  churches,  under  pain  of  death  to 
all  who  oppofed  it.  '  \ 

I  he  idolaters  in  the  Eaft  being  reduced  to  a  Sed5cIon  ap 
final  1  body,  were  more  eafily  overpowered  than  Alexandria, 
formerly.  But  the  Chriftians  of  Alexandria  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  by  one  of  the  moft  dreadful 
ieditions  that  were  ever  raifed  in  that  turbulent 
city  ;  and  the  Jews,  who  were  very  numerous 
there,  formed  a  party  againfl  them.  The  quar¬ 
rel  which  was  originally  raifed  on  account  of  a 
dancer,  the  fondnefs  for  publick  diverfions  often 
producing  diffenfio ns  equally  bloody  and  frivo¬ 
lous,  was  followed  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  Jews. 

Sc.  Cyril,  biiiiop  of  Alexandria,  a  prelate,  The  jews 
wnofe  fanftity  was  joined  with  an  impetuous  and^riven 
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temper,  and  who,  with  right  intentions,  poffibly 
carried  his  zeal  beyond  proper  bounds,  attacked 
the  fynagogues,  and  drove  out  the  Jews.  Their 
goods  were  pillaged,  and  feveral  perfons  perilhed 
m  the  tumult.  ( See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Lower  Em¬ 
pire.)  The  monks  who  refided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  of  Nitria,  were  a  fet  of  fedi- 
tious  men,  who,  under  the  bilhop  Theophilus, 

Five  hun-  Pr^^^or  and  uncle  of  St.  Cyril,  had  commit- 
dred  monks  ted  all  kinds  of  violence,  and  a  body  of  five  hun- 

Seance.hls  ^rcc*  °f  them  now  came  again  to  fignalize  them- 
felves.  Oreftes,  the  governour,  having  quar¬ 
relled  with  Cyril,  was  infulted  by  them  in  the 
ftreets,  and  one  of  them  even  wounded  him  by 
a  ftroke  of  a  ftone.  #  Ammonius  (the  monk, 
who  had  committed  that  outrage)  was  feized, 
dragged  before  the  governour,  and. put  to  the 
torture,  under  which  he  expired ;  upon  which 
Cyril  pionounced  his  eulogium,  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  martyr,  and  the  people  who  but  a 
moment  before  had  defended  Oreites  againft  the 
monks,  then  joined  the  bilhop,  either  from 
ficklenefs  or  a  principle  of  fanaticifm. 

The  fa-  .  execrable  and  atrocious  crime  gave  addi- 
mous  Hy-  tional  horrours  to  the  fedition.  Hypatia,  dau°h- 
in  pieces  ter  or  the  celebrated  geometrician,  Theon,  ex- 

chrhiians.  needed  her  father  in  learning,  and  gave  publick 
leCtures  in  philofophy  with  the  greateft  applaufe? 
nor  was  fhe  lefs  admirable  for  the  purity  of  her 
virtue,  joined  to  an  uncommon  beauty,  and  eve¬ 
ry  accomplifhment  that  could  adorn  human  na¬ 
ture.  But  this  excellent  woman,  becaufe  fhe  was 
a  pagan,  trufted  by  the  magiftrates,  and  fuf- 
pefled  to  be  a&ive  againft  St.  Cyril,  became  an 
object  of  deteftation  to  that  fanatical  people.  A 

fet 
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fet  of  defperadoes,  headed  by  a  pried,  feized 
her  in  the  open  ftreet,  hurried  her  into  a  church, 
where  they  ftript  her  naked,  tore  her  body  witli 
whips,  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  publickly  burnt 
her  mangled  limbs  in  the  market  place. 

Theodofius,  enraged  at  this  a<5t  of  barbarity,  Th;s  crime 
refolved  to  punifh  it,  but  the  criminals  purchaf-  re”?^nesdun- 
ed  the  proteftion  of  the  eunuchs,  and  efcaped  i’Ua‘ 
with  impunity.  An  ineffe&ual  law  was  publilh- 
ed  to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  fet  of  priefts 
in  Alexandria,  who  were  (liled  Parabolani,  that 
is,  men  who  braved  dangers  ;  and  this  feems  to 
have  been  the  only  meafure  that  was  taken  to 
remedy  the  diforder. 

The  emperour’s  marriage  with  the  celebrated 
Athenais  forms  a  driking  contrail  with  the  mur-  Th»<MmS 
der  of  Hypatia.  Leontius,  a  fophift  of  Athens,  Tflrries- 
her  father,  had  dilinherited  her  in  favour  of  his 
other  children,  becaufe,  faid  he,  whimfically,  in 
his  will,  (he  might  (ind Jujjicient  rejources  in  her  mer- 
it y  which  was  J'uperiour  to  her.  Jen.  Elaving  re¬ 
paired  to  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  procure 
herfelf  judice,  Ihe  fo  charmed  Pulcheria  and 
Theodofius,  by  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her  vir¬ 
tue,  that  the  emperour  married  her.  Being  a  pa¬ 
gan,  as  her  father  had  been,  fhe  was  baptized, 
and  her  name  changed  to  that  of  Eudoxia.  She 
cultivated  letters  during  her  whole  life,  and  Pho- 
tius  highly  extols  her  poems  on  religious  fubje&s. 

.  Soon,  after  Ais  marriage,  a  violent  perfecu-  a  , 
tion,  which  the  Chridians  fuffered  in  Perfia,  tioiTandU* 
kindled  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  had  Uplift 
been  lo  long  enemies.  Abdas,  a  bifhop  of  that  $he  'mv?- 
country,  had  burned  a  Perfian  temple,  and  re-  S 
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ruled  t0  yebuiW  it,  notwithftanding  the  king’s 

order,  who  granted  to  the  Chriltians,  the  free 
exei  ciie  of  their  religion.  This  extravagant  ac¬ 
tion  caufed  the  toleration  to  be  revoked,  the 
churches  were  demolilhed,  and  the  hands  of  the 
executioners  armed  againft  the  faithful.  Great 
num oers  of  them  having  fled  for  protection  into 

fir)  °man  territories,  were  reclaimed  by  the  fon 
o  ifdegerd,  VaranesV.  who  upon  therefufalof 
1  heodofius,  detained  fomefubjeftsof  theempire* 

1  he  war  then  commenced,  and  after  fome  cam- 
piaigns,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage, 
the  Perflans  iued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  ac-  - 
cordingly  concluded  (422.)  for  a  hundred  years, 
but  the  toleration,  of  the  revocation  of  which  .• 
Abdas  had  been  the  caufe,  was  but  imperfedtly 
reftored._  ( SeeTbeodoret .) 

EitabHft.  ^Moremterelfing  affairs  call  our  attention  to 
ment  of  the  the  W  elt,  where  the  barbarians  fuccefsfully  eon- 
Gaul°  tmued  their  enterprifes.  Ataulfus  was  fucceeded 
by  Sigerick,  his  declared  enemy,  who  maffacred 
his  children^  and  reigned  only  feven  days,  his 
fubjeds  haftening  to  extinguish  tyranny  in  its 
birth,  by  the  murder  of  the  tyrant,  Wallia, 
whom  the  Vifigoths  eleded  in  his  Head,  a  man 
equ  ally  politick  and  brave,  made  a  treaty  with 
the  general  Confiantius,  by  which  he  engaged  to 
reftoi  e  ±  lacidia,  and  to  ierve  the  emperour  in 
his  wars,  on  condition  of  receiving  fix  hundred 
thoufand  meafures  of  wheat.  In  fad,  he  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Vandals  and  Alans,  and  either  as  a  rec¬ 
on  -enfe  for  his  fervices,  or  from  a  dread  that  he 
^v°  '  keep  his  conquefts,  the  Romans  granted 
5  r '  hange  for  his  pofiefTions  on  the  other 
fide  of '  the  Pyrenees,  an  eftablifhment  much 

.more 
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more  worthy  of  his  ambition,  ceding  to  him 
Aquitania  Secunda,  and  Novem  Populania  (at 
prefent  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Perigord,  Bordelois, 
Agenois,  Angoumois,  and  Gafcony)  befides  the 
city  of  Touloufe,  which  he  made  his  capital. 
That  country  was  named  Gothia,  and  the  Goths 
held  it  fourfcore  and  eight  years,  till  the  invafion 
of  Clovis. 

According  to  the  generality  of  authors,  the 
Franks  fettled  two  years  afterwards  under  their 
king,  Pharamond,  in  the  country  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Maeftricht  and  the  confluence  of  the  Maes 
and  Waal,  But  the  exiftence  of  this  prince  is 
problematical.  Better  criticks  afcribe  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  French  monarchy  to  Clodion  in 
4jS.  But  Clovis  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
its  real  founder,*  for  prior  to  his  times  we  meet 
with  fcarce  any  thing  but  fables.  Let  us  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  with  obferving  here,  that  from  the 
time  of  Gordian,  the  Franks  had  made  frequent, 
mcurtions  into  Gaul ;  and  that  according  to  the 
mofl:  probable  opiniotj,  they  were  a  colletflion  of 
leveral  confederate  German  tribes  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Mein,  and  the  Wefer,  who  united 
m  defence  of  their  liberty  againfl  the  Romans, 
the  name  of  Frank  in  their  language  fignifvino- 

fr.ee'  m°ft  diitinguifhed  among  them  were 
the  Sicambri. 

Conftantius,  after  having  done  the  empire 
good  fervice  againfl:  the  barbarians,  at  laft  mar¬ 
ried 

p  *  \  begm  m°de™  hiftory  with  the  eftablifliment  of  the 

the  Roman  hi  fin  rv  ;  .1  S’  but  mu  ^  bere  continue 

e  Koman  niiloiy,  m  order  to  avoid  confufion 
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moted  to 
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ned  Placidia,  filler  of  the  emperour,  and  widow 
of  Ataulfus.  He  had  managed  all  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  for  ten  years,  and,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  being  ambitious  of  the  imperial  dignity,  it 
was  conferred  upon  them  by  Honorius,  who  had 
no  children.  But  Conftantius  died  the  fame  year; 
and  Placidia,  upon  account  of  a  quarrel  with  her 
brother,  being  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna,  retired 
to  1  heodofius  the  younger. 

The  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened  in 
423,  would  have  been  a  blefling  to  the  empire, 
had  it  been  poffible  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of 
his  reign.  That  prince,  whofe  weaknefs  rather 
than  inclination,  made  him  almofl  a  tyrant,  com¬ 
mitted  every  aft  of  injuftice  that  he  was  put 
upon. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  numerous  laws  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  (they  were  commonly 
publifhed  in  the  name  of  both  emperours)  it 
would  be  Relieved  at  firflr  that  the  government 
was  watchful  for  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjeds. 
We  find  in  them  excellent  fentiments,  and  good 
principles  :  But,  at  bottom  thefe  were  mere 
words.  The  publick  miferies  were  increafed  by 
fome  laws  in  their  nature  faulty  ;  and  the  beft 
were  not  put  in  execution.  It  was  inceflantly 
neceffary  to  make  alterations,  additions,  or  re¬ 
peals  ;  and  legislation,  which  ought  to  be  Ample 
and  unequivocal,  was  converted  into  a  chaos  of 
darknefs  and  uncertainty. 

The  inhuman  Shews  of  gladiators  were  Hill 
kept  up,  notwithstanding  a  law  of  Conftantine 
prohibiting  them,  but  they  were  aboliflied  by 
Honorius  in  403,  becaufe  an  anchoret  named 

Telemachus, 
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Telemachus,  who  had  come  from  the  Ealt  on 
purpofe  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  that  abufe, 
having  thrown  himlelf  into  the  middle  of  the 
combatants  in  the  arena,  in  order  to  part  them, 
was  Honed  to  death  by  the  lpedtators. 

Hiftorians  allure  us,  that  before  Rome  was 
taken  by  Alarick,  there  were  feveral  families  «ntme<Ha 
whofe  yearly  income  amounted  to  more  than  Rome"  • 
2oo,oool.  and  the  families  of  the  fecond  rank 
commonly  had,  at  leaft,  about  50,000].  a  year. 

From  hence  it  is  ealy  to  conclude,  that  this  city 
abforbed  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire;  that  the 
extreme  opulence  of  fome  produced  extreme 
poverty  in  the  others  ;  and  that  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  were  opprefled  in  order  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  thole  infatiable  men  who  never  have 
enough  to  fupply  their  pleafures  ;  in  a  word, 
that  riches  and  indigence  equally  contributed  to 
extinguilh  their  courage,  to  eradicate  their  vir¬ 
tue,  and  deftroy  every  principle  of  love  for  their 
country.  The  provinces  groaned  under  an  in-  ?he  pr°T' 
upportable  and  tyrannical  yoke  j  the  laws  al-  e^» 
ways  fpoke  a  defire  of  relieving  them  ;  but  the 
government  conftantly  adted  in  contradiction  to 
the  laws.  We  mult  not  therefore  be  aftonilhed 
that  the  barbarians  deltroyed  the  empire. 


Vol.  II. 
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THEODOSIUS  II.  in  the  Baft,  and 
V ALENTINIAN  III.  intheWeft, 

C  H  A  P.  I. 


Valentinian  AJfociated  in  the  Empire . — Laws 
of  Theodosius  II. — Genserick  formidable 
in  Africa. 


Theodosius,  not  having  acknowledged 

the  title  of  Conftantius  and  Placidia,  at  firffc 


Valentinian  entertained  thoughts  of  reuniting  the  two  em- 

'LL  1X1  til£  •  •  |  .  A.  S  ^4  _ 

empire#  pires  in  his  own  perlon.  But  John,  lecretary  or 
Hate  to  Honorius,  having  affurned  the  purple, 
granted  liberty  to  the  flaves  in  order  to  form 
them  into  an  army,  and  fent  the  celebrated  gen¬ 
eral,  Aetius,  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the  Huns  : 
The  emperour  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of 
fharing  it,  and  therefore  granted  to  Valentinian, 
the  fon  of  Conftantius,  a  boy  of  five  years  of 
age,  the  title  of  Mo  ft  noble ,  which  had  been  fub- 
ftituted  inftead  of  that  of  Ctefar ,  and  bellowed  on 
his  mother,  Placidia,  that  o i  Augufta ;  after  which 
he  lent  them  into  the  Weft  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  John  was  taken  and  beheaded,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  and  Valentinian  III.  was 
proclaimed  emperour,  who,  on  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Theodofius,  ceded  the 
weftern  Illyria  to  his  father  in  law. 


Theodofius 
acknowl¬ 
edges  him- 


Theodofius  One  of  his  firft  laws  contains  a  maxim  highly 


to  the  uw.  he,  does  itjelf  honour  by  acknowledging  its  JubjefUon 
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to  the  laws.  The  power  of  the  laws  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  ours and  there  is  more  honour  in  obeying 
them,  than  in  commanding  alone  without  them. 

“  This,”  lays  Mr.  le  Beau,  “  is  the  fublimeft 

“  teflon  that  a  fovereign  ever  gave  to  his 
“  equals.” 

About  the  fame  time  we  find  a  law  of  Theo- 
dofius  II .  which  does  not  fhew  near  fo  great  a  <rfTheodo- 
degree  of  wifdom.  It  prohibits  as  treafonab'Ie,  L?thT 
not  only  the  wearing  of  fluffs  dyed  of  the  colour  °thersood* 
of  the  imperial  ornaments,  but  even  keeping 
them  in  the  houfe.  This  is  a  regulation  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  defpotifm.  By  another  law,  as 
prudent  as  the  former  is  abfurd,  he  fixed  the 
penod  of  thirty  years  undifturbed  poffeffion  as 
lufficient  to  give  real  property.  Nothing  is  years* 
more  common  under  the  laft  reigns  than  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  and  bad  laws,  which  are  a  certain 
proof  of  a  capricious  government,  fhiftino-  with 

every  wind  of  opinion,  and  deftitute  of  any 
fixed  plan.  J 

fa£hT?  TTYr  UnfonncAed  and  confufed  R!valfll!pof 
tacts,  let  us  choofe  the  molt  important,  and  Aetl.us  an<* 

without  entering  into  minute  details,  bring  thofe  Bonitace‘ 

that  have  an  analogy  to  each  other  into  one 

V1?wb  .  n,^e  Weft  were  two  great  generals 
whofe  nvallhip  became  deftru&ive  to  the  ftate  : 

Aetius  was  the  terrour  of  the  barbarians,  but 
*5e*nS  Jea*°us  of  Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  he 
endeavoured  to  ruin  him  at  court  by  repre- 
fenting  him  as  a  rebel.  The  count,  undeferv- 
edly  condemned,  invited  the  Vandals  out  of 
pain  into  Africa,  where,  under  tlie  conduct  of  advantage 
their  king  GenfericK,  they  laid  wafte  the  country  make  them, 
with  fire  and  (word.  This  general,  being  re-  t^of 

^  8  2  inflated  nca* 
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inflated  in  his  employments  attempted  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  barbarians  to  retire,  and  on  their 
re  filial,  took  arms  againft  them,  but  was  beaten. 
Except  Cirtha  and  Carthage,  the  Romans  re¬ 
tained  no  poflefilons  in  Africa,  which  the  Van¬ 
dals  with  impunity  made  the  fcene  of  their 
cruelty. 

431.  Boniface  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Placidia,  who 
Aetu!s.of  ™as  arbitrefs  of  the  government,  and  beheld  Ae- 
tius  with  an  evil  eye  j  however,  this  general  pre¬ 
vented  the  effects  of  their  hatred  by  raifing  the 
ftandard  of  revolt,  and  though  defeated  by  his 
rival,  gave  him  in  the  battle  a  wound  of  which 
Death  of  he  died  in  a  fhort  time.  Meafures  being  taken 
toarrefthim,  he  took  the  road  to  Pannonia,  in 


Progrefs  of 
the  barbari¬ 


ans. 


TheFrancks 
eftablTfh 
themfelves 
in  Gaul  un¬ 
der  their 
king  Clodi¬ 
on  in  438. 


order  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  the  Huns,  up¬ 
on  which,  the  court  being  ftruclc  with  a  panick, 
Placidia  recalled  him,  and  reftored  him  to  all 
his  dignities,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  patri¬ 
cian.  Such  is  the  punilhment  of  revolt  in  a  tot¬ 
tering  ill  governed  (late.  Gaul,  which  was  ex- 
pofed  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the  magiftrates, 
as  well  as  to  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  fuflfered 
incdTantly  new  misfortunes.  The  peafants,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Bagaudas,  rofe  in  arms,  and 
ravaged  the  country  with  all  the  fury  of  wild 
beads*.  The  Vifigoths  broke  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Romans*  and  laid  fiege  to  Nar- 
bonne,  which  was  fuccefsfully  defended  by  the 
auxiliary  Huns.  Clodion,  king  of  the  Francks, 
feized  upon  Cambray,  Tournay,  and  Amiens,  in 
438,  which  were  ceded  to  him,  becaufe  he  could 
not  be  driven  out.  Treves  was  a  fourth  time 
plundered  by  the  Francs,  who  likewife  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Cologne.  Genferick  re- 

mained 
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mained  in  peaceable  pofiefilon  of  the  bed:  part  of 
Africa,  where  hedifplayed  the  mod  fervent  zeal 
for  Arianifm.  The  Suevi  fubdued  Rcetica,  and 
the  other  countries  of  Spain,  which  were  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Vandals.  In  a  word,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  in  every  quarter  but  maffacres,  revo¬ 
lutions,  and  difmemberments  of  the  empire,  the 
particulars  of  which  would  tire  without  indruft- 
ing  the  reader. 

In  the  Ead  new  theological  quarrels  were  Neflorius 
fomented  by  Theodofius.  Nedorius,  bifliop  of  £laftftur^ 
Condantinople,  taught  that  there  were  two  per-  hersfy  • 
ions,  as  well  as  two  natures,  in  Jefus  Chrid  $ 
and  that  Mary  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  but 
the  mother  of  Chrid.  The  prelate,  who  had 
formerly  perfecuted  the  hereticks,  foon  drew  up¬ 
on  himfelf,  by  this  fubtil  herefy,  a  dorm  which 
overwhelmed  him.  Though  Fulcheria  was 
againd  him,  he  was  favoured  by  the  emperour. 

The  general  council  of  Ephefus  was  affembled 
to  decide  the  quedion  (431.)  at  which  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  prefided,  and  the  herefiarch  was 
condemned  and  depofed  at  the  Hrd  meeting. 

Cyril  and  the  bifhop  of  Ephefus  were  in  their 
turn  depofed  in  a  packed  affembly,  held  by 
John  of  Antioch,  which  the  bifhops  had  refufed 
to  attend.  Men’s  minds  were  more  and  more 
inflamed  ;  At  lad  Theodofius  approved  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  and  Nedorius  was  ban-  ' 
ifhed  ;  but  Nedorianifm  was  not  dedroyed.  It 
dill  fubfids  in  feveral  countries  of  the  Ead. 

In  435,  the  emperour  ordered  the  books  of  gt 
tlie  Nedorians  to  be  publickly  burnt,  and  pro-  feiefs  fev* 
hibited,  under  pain  of  confifcation  of  goods,  the  ga\nft  the 
granting  to  thefe  innovators  any  place  for  hold-  Neftorians* 

incr 
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mg  an  afiembly ;  and,  in  cafes  of  obftinacy  after¬ 
wards,  aoded  the  puniihment  of  death  The 
bifhops  and  clerks,  infefted  with  that  errour 
were  driven  from  their  churches,  and  the  lay¬ 
men  anathematized.  It  was  not  remembered 
that  the  progrefs  of  Arianifm  had  been  increafed 
by  such  rigorous  meafures.  Experience  proved, 
and  it  is  now  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  church 

would  have  been  better  ferved  with  more  mod¬ 
eration. 


b aw  for  en 
riching  the 
churches. 


43s* 

Theodohan 

Code. 


The  devotion  ofTheodofius  dilated  to  him 
a  law  by  which  the  pofieffions  of  ecclefiafticks 
and  monks  who  died  without  heirs,  were  be¬ 
llowed  upon  the  churches  or  monafteries  :  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  they  had  efcheated  to  the  treafury. 
We  may  obferve,  that  the  monks  long  after  this 
retained  the  ufe  and  property  of  their  goods. 

Though  few  men  were  lefs  capable  than  The- 
odofius  II.  of  fupporting  the  part  of  a  legiflator, 
yet  he  put  in  execution  a  plant  of  legiflation 
which  deferves  our  attention  a  few  moments. 
Jurii prudence  was  embarrafied  and  difgraced  by 
number  lets  laws,  among  which  were  found  many 
(  ontradiftory  or  abfurd.  He  therefore  caufed  a 
code  to  be  compofed,  containing  only  the  laws 
of  the  Chriftian  emperours,  edids,  refcripts,  or¬ 
dinances,  acts,  and  decrees  of  the  council,  &c. 
and  when  he  publilhed  it,  declared  that  the 
empire  fhould  be  bound  only  by  thefe  ftatutes. 
Valentinian  III.  eftablilhed  this  code  in  the 

Weft,  and  the  laws  afterwards  added  to  it  were 
called  Novella, 


Remarks  on  The  criticks  have  remarked  great  imoerfec- 
tions  in  that  collection  j  a  great  number  of  mu¬ 
tilated,  obfcure,  ill  c  ho  fen,  ill  arranged  laws,  and 
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fbme bearing  marks  of  fuperftition.  However,  fo 
far  as  it  goes,  they  judge  it  preferable  to  that 
which  Juftinian  fubftituted  in  its  room.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Theodofian  code  fubfifted 
only  fourfcore  and  ten  years  in  the  Eaft  ;  whereas 
in  the  Weft  it  continued  after  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  empire.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Vifigoths, 
but,  in  theages  of  ignorance,  fell  into  defuetude. 

In  the  fixteenth  century  it  was  revived,  and  Jac¬ 
ques  Godefroy,  a  lawyer  of  Paris,  enriched  it 
with  a  commentary  which  is  greatly  efteemed. 

The  emperour,  foon  after  the  publication  of 
his  code,  abrogated  a  pernicious  law  of  Con- 
ftantine,  which  prohibited  the  landholders  of  A-  increafe 
fiato  difpofe  of  their  eftateseven  by  will,  unlefs  of  Conftan- 
they  had  ahoufe  in  Conftantinople.  The  cap-  tmople* 
itals  increafe  but  too  much  without  taking  fuch 
odious  methods. 

It  is  amazing  that  a  devout  prince  fhould  fa-  Law  of 
cilitate  divorces,  which  Conftantine  and  Hono- 
rius  had  rendered  more  difficult  than  formerlv.  divorces. 

..  *  J 

Yet  he  abolifhed  their  laws  on  that  fubjedl  as  too 
fevere,  reftoring  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
Roman  ftatutes  and  the  decifions  of  the  ancient 
lawyers.  We  lhall  fee  the  cuftom  of  divorces 
continue  a  long  time  after  this. 

When  Theodofius  made  this  laft  law,  he  was  / 
probably  tainted  with  the  pafiion  of  jealoufy,  of  grows  jeal- 
which  his  wife  foon  felt  the  efte&s.  From  his  nnus^a^d1- 
infancy  a  friendfbip  had  fubfifted  between  him  to  death! 
and  Paulinqs,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the 
court.  The  emprefs  pAidoxia  (Arhenais)  like- 
wife  entertained  the  greateftefteem  and  gratitude 
for  that  nobleman,  who  had  contributed  to  her 
rile,  was  fond  of  his  company,  made  him  her 

confident^ 
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confident,  and  profited  by  his  advice;  but  their 
innocent  correfpondence  appeared  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  or  the  emperour.  Paulinus  was  put  to 
death  by  his  orders,  and  Eudoxia,  thinkino-  her- 
lelf  dishonoured,  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Je- 
rufalem:  Having  taken  with  her  a  prieft  and  a 
eacon,  thefe  men  again  awakened  the  fufpicions 
or  her  hufband,  and  count  Saturninus,  to  whom 
his  cruel  revenge  was  intruded,  put  them  to  am 
ignominious  death  without  form  of  trial. 

Athenais  r  The  emprefs,  no  longer  able  to  reftrain  her 
retires.  rage,  caufed  Saturninus  to  be  aflaflinated  ;  upon 

which  (lie  was  deprived  of  her  attendants,  and 
being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  perfon, 
dedicated  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  works  of 
piety.  Cyrus,  a  native  of  Egypt,  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  good  poet,  who  had  rifen  by  her  fav¬ 
our  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  fometime  after 
deprived  of  ail  his  pofleflions,  becaufe  the  vani- 
Theodofius  was  hurt  by  the  acclamations 
chr^phS  of  the  people  in  his  praife.  The  eunuch  Chryf- 
abiohue  aphus  now  acquired  an  uncontrolled  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  abfolute  do- 
minion  in  the  government.  Even  Pulcheria  no 
longer  retained  any 'credit  with  her  brother. 
That  legislator  fhewed  himfelf  an  object  of  ha¬ 
tred  and  contempt ;  and  every  thing  was  trans¬ 
acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  paffion. 

c  Wick  t^ie  mean  t*me)  the  barbarians  were  every 

eftabiiftes  a  day  gaining  ground.  Carthage  was  taken  by 
navT/pow’ -Genferick,  and  though  when  he  undertook  his 
in  Africa.  African  expedition,  he  was  not  matter  of  a  Angle 
Eh  ip,  and  his  Vandals  were  utterly  unacquainted 
with  navigation,  by  a  prodigious  effort  of  ge¬ 
nius  he  created  a  formidable  naval  power,  with 

which 
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which  he  had  already  carried  terrour  and  defola- 
tion  into  Sicily.  The  eunuch  Chryfaphus,  fan¬ 
cying  that  he  could  vanquifh  him  and  recover 
his  conquefts,exhaufied  the  empire  in  equipping 
a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  fail.  But  Genferick  art¬ 
fully  drew  him  into  a  tedious  negotiation,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  the  Roman  army  being  weaken¬ 
ed,  and  Theodofius  being  obliged  to  employ  his 
forces  againft  the  Huns,  the  Vandal  found  him- 
felf  in  a  condition  to  preferibe  what  terms  he 
pleafed.  Accordingly  he  was  acknowledged 
fovereign  of  Africa,  and  the  only  fruit  of  this,  fn^rprife 
vaft  armament  was,  that  the  barbarians  poured  asainfthim- 
on  every  fide  into  the  dominions  of  the  Romans, 
while  they  were  lofing  time  and  w7afting  their 
ftrength  in  a  fruirlefs  enterprife. 

- - - — - - 

CHAP.  II.  - 

Conquests  of  the  Huns  under  Attila. _ End 

of  the  Reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger . 

*  '«■  '  I 

THE  mod  dreadful  of  the  barbarians  were 

the  Huns,  at  that  time  governed  by  Bieda  tuTmL0/ 
and  Attila,  two  brothers  equal  in  authority,  and 
rivals  in  valour.  About  fix  or  feven  years  be- 
fore,  they  had  obliged  Theodofius  to  make  a 
difgraceful  treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf 
to  reflore  the  deferters,  to  pay  every  year  a  trib¬ 
ute  of  feven  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  (the 
double  of  the  ancient  tribute)  and  not  to  aflift  the 

enemies 
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Vaf!  con- 
<Juefts  of 
their  king 

Attila. 


He  takes 
advantage 
of  the  fu- 
perftition  of 
fiis  foldiers. 


He  is  nam¬ 
ed  genera] 
of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 


enemies  of  the  Huns.  After  this  treaty,  the  two 
kings  had  can  ied  their  arms  into  Tartary,  and 
overrun  the  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
China ;  by  which  expedition  in  a  fevere  climate, 
the  ferocity  of  their  troops  was  (till  augmented. 
On  their  return  to  Europe,  more  haughty  and 
enterprifing  than  ever,  and  filled  with  contempt 
for  the  Romans,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  cow¬ 
ards,  they  broke  the  treaty  on  fome  frivolous 
pretence,  crofted  the  Danube,  laid  wafte  Upper 
Madia,  and  penetrated  to  NaifTa,  after  which  they 
invaded  1  hrace,  marking  their  way  with  piles  of 
i  uin  and  mountains  of  flam.  A  new  treaty  was 
concluded,  but  it  only  procured  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms  for  a  few  years. 

Attila’s  genius  equalled  his  ambition  ;  an  art¬ 
ful  politician  and  prudent  general,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  ardent  courage,  he  had  formed  the  moft 
boundlefs  plans  of  conqueft ;  had  murdered  his 
brother  Bleda,  that  he  might  enjoy  undivided 
dominion  ;  and  fubjected  to  his  power  an  i ru¬ 
men  fe  extent  of  country  from  the  Baltick  on  one 
fide,  to  the  eaftern  ocean  on  the  other.  He  had 
received  ambaffadours  from  China;  hemmed  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  threatened  to  deftroy  it. 
Though  deflitute  of  every  principle  of  religion, 
he  knew  how  to  turn  the  vulgar  fuperftition  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  pretended  to  have  been 
miraculoufly  put  in  pefieffion  of  a  fword  former¬ 
ly  adored  by  the  Scythians  as  the  fymbol  of  their 
deity :  The  people  believed  his  enterprifes  infpir- 
ed  by  the  god  of  battles,  and  this  opinion  height¬ 
ened  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  his  foldiers. 

Theodofius  having  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  general  of  the  Romans,  he  accepted  it, 

\  but 


but  at  the  fame  time  declared  that  he  Hill  referved 
the  liberty  of  carrying  on  war  againft  them,  if 
they  did  not  a6t  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  him  ; 
and  that  kings  fuperiour  not  only  to  the  generals 
of  the  empire,  but  to  the  emperours  themfelves, 
were  in  the  number  of  his  flaves. 

Soon  after  Illyria,  Thrace,  Dacia,  and  Maefia  H  447- 
fuffered  new  ravages.  Threefcore  and  ten  cities  powers 
were  ftormed  by  the  Huns,  and  they  defeated  oWigmhem 
two  armies.  Peace  was  afterwards  purchafed  ^Purchafe 
of  them  at  the  price  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  '  "Ce* 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  a  third 
of  that  lum.  Money  could  not  be  collected  but 
by  oppreffion  and  violence.  The  tax  gatherers 
in  fome  refpefts  were  worfe  than  the  barbarians. 

Opulent  families  fell  into  indigence,  and  num¬ 
bers  ftrangled  themfelves  in  defpair,  or  famifhed 
themfelves  to  death. 

The  more  the  emperour  dreaded  and  courted  „  . 

Attila,  the  more  defpicable  he  rendered  himfelf.  hedefPifes 
I  he  ambafladours  of  the  Hun  were  loaded  with  ta^m‘ 
prefen ts,  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  enrich  any  of 
his  officers,  he  needed  only  fend  them  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  His  pretenfions  increafed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  proofs  of  cowardice  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  a  threatening  of  war  was  fufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  whatever  he  demanded. 

Treachery,  which  had  been  fo  often  employed 
fince  honour  and  virtue  had  loft  their  influence,  Thwdofiu. 
at  laft  appeared  the  foie  refource  againft  an  in-  gefhimaf-0 
vincible  enemy.  I  heodofius,.  by  the  advice  of  ^a^lnated* 
Chryfaphus,  refolved  to  procure  his  aflaffination. 

Immenfe  treafures  were  promifed  to  Edeco,  At¬ 
tila  s  envoy,  if  he  would  undertake  the  execution 


of  this  black  con fpi racy ;  to  which  he  confented 


in 
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ill  appearance,  and  fet  out  followed  by  an  em- 
baffy,  but  on  his  return  revealed  the  fecret  to 
fits  matter.  Attila  diflembled,  received  thearn- 
baliadours  fitting  on  a  wooden  throne,  fpoke  to 
them  with  his  ordinary  firmnefs,  but  treated 
them  kindly,  and  in  the  mean  time  took  every 
proper  method  to  procure  irrefragable  evidence 
of  tne  treachery  of  the  Romans. 

offnlmer-  .  PrifcuS’  wrho,  was  an  eye  witnefs,  has  given 
tainment  account  Oi  this  embafty,  with  fome  particu- 

iuiL.hy  afs  lerve  to  fhew  the  genius  of  this 

conqueror,  and  the  character  of  his  nation. 
Ine  king  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  whole 
\.ouir,  where  the  guelts  vvereferved  in  gold  and 
hlvcr  plate  ;  but  he  ufed  only  wooden  platters, 
and  tafted  only  of  a  iingle  difh.  Two  bards  fun  g 
ids  victories,  whofe  drains  tranfported  the  youth 
v/ith  martial  enthufiafm,  while  the  old  men  Hied 
tears  for  not  being  longer  able  to  fignalize  them- 
ielves  in  imitation  of  the  hero.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  clofed  by  the  introduction  of  two  buf¬ 
foons,  and  am  id  ft  the  peals  of  laughter  which 
tney  excited,  the  king  (till  preferred  his  gravity  ; 
nor  did  lie  fhew  any  pleafure  but  in  careftlng  the 

youngeft  of  his  ions,  who  was  the  peculiar  objeCt 
of  his  tendernefs. 

That  hero  As  foon  as  he  had  procured  clear  evidence  of 
emp'irour  the  plot  formed  againft  his  life,  he  lent  deputies 
ieiapt.011"  to  Conftantinople  with  orders  to  deliver  this 
meffage  to  the  emperour — that  Attila  and  Theodo- 
fins  were  of  a  race  equally  noble,  but  (Theodoftus  had 
degraded  himfelf  by  becoming  the  Jlave  of  Attila,  to 
whom  he  paid  tribute ;  that  he  was  only  a  vile  per¬ 
fidious  Jlave ,  becaufe  he  traiteroujly  attempted  to 
murder  his  m after  •,  and  Attila  pardoned  him  only 

on 
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on  condition  of  his  delivering  up  his  eunuch ,  that  he 
might  he  punijhed  according  to  his  defer ts .  Thefe 
thundering  reproaches  fhew  more  greatnefs  than 
viftory  itfdf.  The  haughty  conqueror  1  offered 
himfelf  to  be  appeafed  by  fubmiflions  and  pres¬ 
ents,  and  the  worthlels  eunuch  preferved  his 
arbitrary  power. 

Such  was  the  infenfate  paffion  of  the  Greeks  New  trou- 
for  the  fubtil  ties  and  difputes  of  theology,  not-  bytheh«e- 
withftanding  the  perils  with  which  they  were  en-  J-I Iuty' 
vironed,  that  a  new  herefy  on  the  myftery  of  the 
incarnation  ftarted  up  to  throw  the  empire  into 
frefh  confufion.  Neftorius,  while  he  combated 
Arianifm,  had  imagined  that  two  natures  in  Je- 
fus  Chrift  conftituted  two  perfons.  Eutyches, 
an  enthufiaftick  monk,  while  he  vented  his  fury 
againft  Neitorianifm,  concluded  that  unity  of 
perfon  fuppofed  unity  of  nature,  and  that  the 
humanity  was-abforbed  in  the  divinity. 

The  all  powerful  eunuch  and  confequently  the  Favoured  by 
emperour  declared  in  his  favour.  A  council  of  a  rour^dhis 
hundred  and  thirty  bifhops  held  atEphefus,con-  e“nuc> 
demned  the  doftrine  of  two  natures  in  one  per-  ^ai 
fon,  but  their  votes  were  not  free.  Anathemas, 
depofitions,  and  banifhments  were  the  fruits  of 
the  fophifms  of  Eutyches,  whofe  herefy,  though 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon  held  in 
451,  has  ltill  numerous  followers  in  the  Eaft,  as 
well  as  that  of  Neftorius.  Till  the  ruin  of  the 
Greek  empire,  we  fhall  fee  theological  difputes, 
varied  under  every  form,  produce  intefline  quar¬ 
rels  as  fatal  as  the  arms  of  the  barbarians. 

Theodofius,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage,  450. 
died  after  a  reign  of  forty  two  years,  without  ?hSo°L 
deferving  any  other  title  than  that  of  Calligraphes>  u% 

becaufe 
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the  history 

SlSwhe5“llcJinS?nin8  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  walls  of  Conftantinople,  which  in 

447  were  overthrown  by  a  dreadful  earthquake, 

were  quickly  rebuilt  ;  but  this  is  attributed  to 

the  ardour  exerted  by  the  blue  and  green  faftions. 

Frivolity  of  5  the  Pe°Ple  were  divided  in  the  games 

the  Greeks,  circus.  In  this  whimfical  nation  every 

thing  bears  the  (lamp  of  frivolity  and  fanaticifm. 


VA  LENTI  NIAN  III.  m  the  TVeJi » 
MARCI  AN  in  the  Eajl. 

Poitfe'ria  T "UftEODOHUS  the  younger  having  left 
marries  JL  only  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
make1  him  Valentinian,  the  emperour  of  the  Weft,  he  feem- 
emperour.  ed  to  have  the  rightful  claim  to  fucceed,  but  his 
imbecility  kept  him  inactive.  Pulcheria feized 
the  reins  of  government,  and  profecuted  Chryfa- 
phus.  After  that  eunuch  was  juftly  condemned, 

*  he  was  mo  ft  iniquitoufly  delivered  up  to  the 
particular  vengeance  of  a  man  whofe  father  he 
had  alTalTinated  a  number  of  years  before.  As  - 
the  fovereign  authority  had  not  hitherto  been 
intrufted  to  a  Angle  woman,  fhe  caft  her  eyes  on 
Marcian,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  whom  fhe  efteem- 
ed,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  her  hand,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  refpe6t  her  virginity, 
which  ffie  had  made  a  vow  to  preferve.  Mar¬ 
cian,  who  was  then  fifty  eight  years  of  age, 
promifed  what  fhe  required,  and  having  been 
married  to  her,  was  immediatelv  crowned. 

This 
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This  prince  was  infirm,  but  bold,  zealous,  Excellent 
and  vigilant ;  he  greatly  refpe&ed  the  emprefs,  government 
and  applied  moft  diligently  to  reform  abufes,  fct-  prince, 
ting  an  example  of  frugality  and  juftice.  He 
pafTed  fome  laws  .calculated  for  the  relief  of  the  favoliTof1 
people  ;  but  others,  didfated  by  his  piety,  were  relision  an<i 
not  fo  conformable  to  found  policy.  In  oppo-  thc cler£y* 
fition  to  an  edifl  of  Valentinian  I.  which  de¬ 
clared  void  all  donations  made  by  women  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  clerks  and  monks,  he  ordained  that  they 
fhould  be  valid.  All  exercife  of  Pagan  worlbip 
was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death,  but  he  be¬ 
haved  with  moderation  to  the  hereticks,  (hewing 
favour  to  the  orthodox,  and  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  the  different  parties.  He  was°  in- 
ftrudted  by  pope  St.  Leo  and  Pulcheria. 


.  The Weftern  empire, wherePlacidia  governed  Valentinus 
in  the  name  of  her  fon,  was  ready  to  fall  a  prey  Lfthe  r'a-w 
to  the  barbarians,  and  being  oppreffed  by  bur-  1  i ef  of  the 
denfome  taxes,  which  always  irritate  the  minds  pe°ple  J 
of  the  people,  they  were  inclined  to  change  their 
rnafters,  Valentinian  III.  after  having  a  Ion0, 
time  promifed  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  at  laft  publifhed  a  law  by  which  the 
debts  due  to  the  treafury  were  remitted.  He 
reproached  himfelf  with  having  fo  long  deferred 
to  make  good  his  promifes ;  and  lamented  the 
diftrefs  of  the  people,  and  the  oppreffions  of  his 
own  officers,  laying  down  this  true  and  much 
negledted  maxim. — Whatever  the  labourer  lojes  is 
loft  to  the  prince ;  the  profperity  of  the  prince  de- 
pending  upon  that  of  the  labourer .  The  diffirace 
of  a  bad  government  is  to  make  a  difplay  of  ex-  "n ’ 
cellent  maxims,  yet  to  act  in  direft  oppofition  to  ru,n  them* 
tnem.  Valentinian  always  perfifted  in  ruining 


both 
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both  the  country  and  cities  by  his  luxury,  while 
his  ft  up  id  indolence  gave  every  opportunity  to 
the  enemy  to  continue  their  ravages.  Plac’idia 
died,  and,  though  fhe  had  her  faults,  every  thins; 
grew  worfe  after  her  death.  ^ 

The  Saxons  We  have  feen  that  the  Romans,  being  no 
r'edufeBiit-  longer  able  to  defend  Britain,  had  already  aban- 
ain*  doned  it.  The  Britons  had  feveral  times  in  vain 
implored  their  affiftance  againft  the  Pifts  and 
Scots  ;  but  even  the  great  general,  Aetius,  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  could  not  comply  with  their 
wifhes,  they  applied  to  the  Saxons,  fettled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kibe,  who,  with  the  Angles  very 
foon  reduced  that  country  which  they  came  to 
deliver,  and  formed  their  heptarchy  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  liberty  of  the  iflanders.  Thefe  feven 
kingdoms  remained  diftinft  till  they  were  united 
by  Egbert,  the  cotemporary  of  Charlemagne,  as 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  Modern 
Hiftory.  ' 

SawseAttUa  0^* one  fert^e  province,  which,  by  its 

into  Gaul,  diftance  prevented  the  fame  advantages  being 

derived  from  it  as  formerly,  might  have  been 
endured,  but  Attila  threatened  the  very  heart  of 
the  empire.  After  having  hefitated  whether  he 
fhould  attack  the  Eaft  or  the  Weft,  he  determin¬ 
ed  againft  the  weakeft,  which  had  already  fuf- 
fered  in  fo  many  different  quarters.  Genferick 
having  quarrelled  with  Theodorick,  king  of  the 
Vifigoths,  and  being  defirous  to  embroil  his  af¬ 
fairs,  invited  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  penetrate 
into  Gaul,  who  very  eafily  found  a  pretence  for 
making  the  invafion. 

The  de-  ITonoria,  the  daughter  of  the  emprefs  Placid- 

mands  of  .  .  ^  1  r 

the  king  of  ia,  who  was  made  a  nun,  carried  on  a  lecrec 

correfpondence 
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correfpondence  with  Attila*  and  having  fent  him  the  Huns, 
a  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  refolution  to  marry  MtSunlii. 
him,  and  to  tranfmit  to  him  her  title  to  the 
crown,  he  fent  to  demand  this  princefs,  and  the 
half  of  the  empire  to  which  he  fuppofed  her 
entitled.  Valentinian  anfwered,  that  Honoria 
was  already  married,  and  befides,  fhe  had  no  right 
•  to  any  Ihare  of  the  empire,  which  was  fettled 
upon  the  males.  By  negotiating  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Vifigoths  at  the  fame  time,  Attila  con¬ 
cealed  his  intention  of  deftroying  both.  Befide 

his  power,  he  knew  how  to  employ  the  addrefs 
of  a  Ikilful  politician. 

At  the  head  of  an  army  of  five  hundred  thou-  45,. 
fand  men,  which  confifted  of  a  vaft  number  of  Gaulravas- 
nations,  led  by  their  kings,  the  Gepids,  Rumi,  Huns, 

T.  urcilingi,  Oftrogoths,  &c.  &c.  he  marched 
along  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  palled  the 
Rhine.  It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  dreadful 
ravages  which  were  committed  in  Gaul  between 
the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the  Mo- 
felle.  All  thefe  countries  were  pillaged,  the 

towns  burnt,  and  the  fields  covered  with  dead 
bodies. 

The  general  Aetius  advanced  with  a  fmall  ,  . 
army  to  Arles,  and  fortunately  perfuaded  the  make* 
king  of  the  Vifigoths,  that  both  nations  were  them  ret!re* 
equally  involved  in  danger,  and  that  Attila  only 
endeavoured  to  divide  on  purpofe  to  deftroy 
them.  Theodorick  joined  the  Romans,  and  Me- 
roveus,  king  of  the  Francks,  with  the  Burgun¬ 
dians,  Armories,  and  feveral  other  nations,  in- 
creafed  the  army  of  Aetius,  who  haftened  his 
march,  and  furprifed  Attila,  who  had  taken  pof- 
VoL-  .  H  h  feLn 
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fcffion  of  Orleans,  obliging  him  to  retire  to¬ 
wards  Belgia. 

Bloody  bat-  Attila  enraged  at  the  affront,  and  refolved  to 
cah*“-  be  revenged  by  coming  to  attion,  Hopped  in 
?:>snc’  the  plains  of  Champagne,  (in  the  diocefe  of 
Troyes  as  force  fay,  or  according  to  others  of 
Chalons)  where  both  armies  met  and  engaged 
,  with  equal  fury.  A  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 

men  at  leaft  were  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  in  this 
aftion  ;  Jornandes  reckons  two  hundred  and 
fifty  two  thoufand.  Theodorick  was  killed,  and 
Attila,  being  in  danger,  ordered  the  retreat  to 
be  founded. 

« 

Danger  and  According  to  the  cufto^p  of  the  barbarians, 
AttUai ot  the  waggons  of  the  army  formed  a  kind  of  ram¬ 
part  round  his  camp  ;  Attila  placed  bodies  of 
troops  on  all  Tides,  and  the  enemy,  who  were 
expofed  to  a  fhower  of  arrowy,  refolved  to  re¬ 
duce  him  by  famine.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  he  caufed  a  pile  to  be  erefted  of  horfe  fad- 
dles,  on  which  he  propofed  to  burn  himfelf,  if 
he  was  reduced  to  defpair  :  But  Aetius,  dread¬ 
ing  that  the  defeat  of  the  Huns  would  render 
the  Vifigoths  and  Francks  too  powerful, perfuad- 
ed  the  leaders  of  thefe  nations  to  withdraw.  At¬ 
tila  immediately  retreated,  and  though  purfued 
by  the  Romans,  reached  Pannonia,  and  then  got 
back  to  his  own  dominions.  The  moft  bloody 
battle  that  ever  was  fought,  and  his  previous 
Ioffes,  for  he  was  not  at  all  lparing  of  the  blood 
of  his  troops,  had  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed 
his  army. 

He  very  However,  the  Romans  had  fcarce  begun  to 
waflsitaiy.  recru^  when  he  poured  upon  Italy  with  frelh 

forces, 
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forces,  fpreading  an  univerfal  alarm.  Inftead  of 
defending  the  Alps,  Aetius  advifed  Valentinian 
to  fly,  and  propofed  to  fet  the  example  ;  but 
this  lhameful  propofal  was  reje&ed.  The  em- 
perour,  fhut  up  in  Rome,  left  the  whole  country 
beyond  the  Po  without  defence,  in  expectation 
that  the  barbarians  would  be  fatisfied  with  that 
prey.  The  Huns  had  already  pillaged  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Yindelici  (at  prefent  Augfbourg) 
pafied  the  Julian  Alps,  befieged  Aquileia,  and 
took  it  by  affault,  deftroying  every  thing  in  Ve- 
netiaand  Liguria.  Attila,  having  found  a  pic-  what  he 
ture^t  Milan,  in  which  the  emperour  was  paint-  jdaid  atMi* 
ed,  fitting  on  a  throne  of  Gold,  with  a  multitude 
of  Huns  lying  dead  at  his  feet,  caufed  it  to  be 
defaced,  and  himfelf  to  be  painted  fitting  upon 
a  throne,  with  the  emperour  (landing  before  him, 
loaded  with  a  bag  of  gold,  which  he  was  pour¬ 
ing  out  at  his  feet. 

During  thefe  ravages,  the  inhabitants  of  Ye-  n  . .  r 
netia  and  Emilia  fled  for  Ihelter  to  the  iflands  in  Venice, 
the  gulph,  where  they  built  huts,  from  whence 
the  city  of  Venice  was  formed,  which  will  be¬ 
come  famous  in  the  Modern  Hiftory. 

.  Aetius  having  procured  affiftance  from  Mar- 
cian,  cut  in  pieces  fome  detachments  of  Huns,  £arg* 
whom  he  found  means  to  furprife  ;  but  thefe  ^orae* 
trifling  advantages  fcarce  quieting  the  dread 
with  which  the  people  were  infpired,  Valentinian 
fent  to  Attila  to  fue  for  peace.  St.  Leo,  a  pon- 

11  jWuM-^as  e<3ualIy  refpeClable  for  his  virtue 
.  ab"ltlesi  accompanied  by  two  other  depu¬ 
ties,  foftened  the  heart  of  this  cruel  warriour. 

I  hey  agreed  upon  a  truce,  and  confented  to 
pay  a  tribute.  The  conqueror  withdrew,  but 

™  b  2  threatened 
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threatened  to  return  into  Italy  if  Honoria,  with 

all  that  belonged  to  her,  was  not  fent  after 

Mi,4death.  Attila  died  the  following  year  ;  he  was 

called  the  Jcourge  of  God :  The  Romans  deferved 
that  fcourge. 

Jtuin  of  his  ,^e  ^cvera^  fons,  who,  by  their  diflentions, 
empire,  ruined  his  vaft  dominions,  which  is  the  common 
effedt  ofconquefts  too  far  extended.  The  king 
of  the  GepidtE,  and  the  other  vaflals  following 
his  example,  revolted,  and  the  barbarians  were 
wea.<ened  by  bloody  wars.  They  formed  feveral 
fettlements  in  Illyria,  Mtefia,  Dacia,  the  LelTer 
Scythia  (at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube)  and  be¬ 
came  the  allies  of  that  empire  which  they  were 
tearing  in  pieces.  The  Oftrogoths,  fubjefts  of 
Attila,  were  the  greateft  gainers  by  the  revolu- 
■^.<£0-  tion.  Marcian  granted  them  all  Pannonia  from 
tied  in  Pan-  Upper  Macfia  to  Noricum  and  from  Dalmatia 

to  the  Danube.  We  fhall  fee  them  ruling  nobly 
in  Italy. 

V  alentinian  fuffered  no  lefs  from  his  own  vices 
than  from  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  and  having 
given  himfelf  up  to  ffupid  indolence  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  violated  the  wife  of  Maximus,  a  man 
of  rank  and  power,  who  vowed  vengeance  for 
this  affront.  Aetius  was  the  only  perfon  that 
could  fave  the  prince  and  the  date,  for  which  rea- 
fon  Maximus,  by  means  of  Heraclius  the  eu¬ 
nuch,  caufed  him  to  be  fufpedted  of  rebellious 
purpofes,  and  the  emperour  killed  him  with  his 
brave'  Ae-  own  hand.  Fie  afterwards  alked  one  of  his  of- 
ficers,  if  he  had  not  done  right  to  free  himfelf. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  prefume  to  judge  your  affiions ,  re¬ 
plied  the  officer,  but  I  think  you  have  cut  off  your 
right  hand  with  your  left „  Though  ambition 

might 
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might  have  infpired  that  general  with  fome 
faults,  yet  it  was  foon  found  that  the  lofs  of  him 
was  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 

Maximus  having  no  longer  any  obftruftiott, 
caufed-the  emperour  to  be  aflaflinated,  and  him- 
felf  to  be  proclaimed.  He  was  foon  overpower¬ 
ed  by  the  weight  of  the  fovereign  authority,  and 
every  thing  difgufted  and  terrified  him.  His 
reign  neceflarily  paffed  like  a  dream.  He  had 
compelled  Eudoxia,  Valentinian’s  widow,  to 
marry  him,  and  to  win  her  affeftions  protefled 
that  love  was  the  caufe  of  his  offence.  The 
princefs  fhuddered  with  indignation,  andfecret- 
ly  invited  Genferick  to  come  and  deliver  her, 
promifing  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  into  Rome. 

The  king  of  the  Vandals  embarked  his  forces, 
and  Maximus  was  aflaflinated  in  attempting  to 
fly.  Genferick  arrived,  and  Rome  was  given  up 
to  be  pillaged  :  He  carried  off  immenfe  riches  ; 
the  facied  veflels,  which  had  been  religioufly  re- 
fpeded  by  Alarick  ;  one  half  of  the  valuable 
covering  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  was  of  gilded  bronze  ;  an  infinite  number 
of  flatties  ;  and  a  great  many  illuftrious  captives, 
among  whom  was  Eudoxia  herfelf,  and  her  two 
daughters.  Marcian  claimed  the  princefles, 
but  was  refufed,  for  Genferick  did  not  even  re- 
Ipett  the  empire  of  Conflantinople. 

Maximus  reigned  only  three  months.  4-vitus, 

of  Gaulifh  origin,  greatly  efteemed  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  affumed  the  purple  and  reigned  fcarcelv 
one  year.  Count  Ricimer,  the  fon  of  a  prince 
of  the  Suevi  defpifed  this  new  emperour,  who 
made  himfelf  contemptible  by  his  irregularities, 

and 
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and  having  ftirred  up  a  fedition  againft  him,  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia, 
where  he  took  him  prifoner,  and  caufed  him  to 
be  confecrated  a  bilhop.  (This  was  a  common 
method  of  punilhing  thofe  that  were  dethroned, 
or  of  rendering  them  incapable  of  new  at¬ 
tempts.  The  cuftom  which  was  eftablifhed  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  barbarians,  of  making  them  turn 
monks  feems  better :  It  did  not  expofe  the  office 
of  bilhop  to  contempt.)  Avitus,  afraid  of  being 
put  to  death,  wanted  to  fave  himfelf  by  flying  to 
his  own  country,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The 
throne  continued  vacant  feveral  months.  Could 
it  be  aimed  at  by  any  reafonable  degree  of  am¬ 
bition  ? 

DealS" of  f(om  the  time  ofTheodoflus,Marcian,  though 
JMarcian  too  ignorant  to  efcape  errours,  was  the  only  per- 
and  Puiche-  fon  who  feemed  worthy  of  the  fovereign  power. 

He  died  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  ;  Pul- 
cherja  having  died  four  years  before  him,  the 
Greek  church  inftituted  a  feftival  in  honour  of 
them. 


Regulations  The  general  council  of  Chalcedon  which  was 
council  of-  affembled  in  451,  by  the  zeal  of  Marcian  and 
chakedon.  Pulcheria,  having  condemned  the  doftrine  of 

Eutyches,  made  fome  regulations  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  mention  in  this  place.  By  them 
the  monks  were  fubjefted  to  the  jurifdidlion  of 
the  ordinary,  and  prohibited  from  intermeddling 
in  affairs  either  ecclefiaftick  or  fecular  without 
the  exprefs  orders  of  the  bilhop  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceffity.  The  clergy  were  prohibited  from  being 
The  fee  of  tranflate d  to  one  church  from  another  under  pain 

Conftanti- 
nople  de¬ 
clared  the 
next  to 
Rome. 


of  excommunication.  They  fixed  the  rank  of 
the  fee  of  Conftantinople  next  to  Rome.  (The 

Greeks 
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Greeks  wanted  afterwards  that  the  two  fees 
fhould  be  perfe&ly  equal,  fince  Conftantinople 
was  the  capital  of  the  Eaft,  as  Rome  was  of  the 
Weft.)  Saint  Leo  conftantly  rejected  this  de¬ 
cree,  and  maintained  that  Alexandria  and  Anti¬ 
och  ought  to  preferve  the  preeminence.  Since 
that  council,  the  title  of  patriarchal  has  been 
given  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 

Antioch,  Conftantinople,  and  Jerufalem, 

Valentinian  III.  on  account  of  Saint  Hilary  Laws  of 
of  Arles,  who  had  been  condemned  by  Saint  mlTn'fa!* 
Leo,  made  a  decree  in  446,  prohibiting  all  popCVpro-C 
biihops  from  making  any  innovations  without  ^edby  St. 
the  authority  of  the  pope  ;  likewife  declaring, 
that  all  ordinances  of  the  fee  of  Rome  fhould  be 
a  law  to  all  other  bifliops  ;  and  alfo,  that  if  any 
prelate,  fummoried  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  re- 
fufed  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  he  fhould  be 
compelled  by  the  governour  of  the  province.  By 
procuring  this  edi£t,  Leo  greatly  increafed  his 
authority.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  unknown  be¬ 
fore  the  council  of  Sardis  in  347,  and  that  coun-  Rome!3 
cil  only  decreed,  that  if  a  bifhop  who  was  con¬ 
demned  defired  a  new  trial  before  the  council, 
they  who  examined  the  cafe  fhould  apply  to  the 
bifnop  of  Rome,  who  would  appoint  judges,  if 
he  faw  reafon,  for  renewing  the  trial.  The 
greater  credit  the  popes  acquired,  the  more  it 
was  to  be  expefted  they  would  extend  their  pre¬ 
rogative.  They  were  not  all  fo  defcrving  as  Leo. 

In  452,  the  fame  emperour  tired,  with  num-  Another 
berlefs  complaints  againft  the  fentences  of  the  the 
bifhops,  prohibited  the  clergy  from  meddling  in  caf-^taf 
any  caufes  but  thofe  of  religion  neverthelefs  tion.  n 

allowing 
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allowing  bifliops  to  be  chofen  as  arbiters  if  a- 
greeable  to  both  parties,  but  declaring  'that  a 
claimant  of  the  laity  might  profecute  a  clerty- 

m«terf0rFftCl'  •arjU'rgK  i"  M  Civi‘ "  «"»■"»! 

as  if  fir  rir0urSiaXeS  thlS  law  with  impiety, 
as  it  Jefus  Chrift  had  come  to  withdraw  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  people  from  the  authority  of 
the  Jaws.  It  is  very  extraordinary  to  find  men 
ju  ging  of  things,  not  from  their  nature,  but 

from  what  they  happen  to  be  accidentally  a- 
gainft  their  nature.  /  3 

Valentinian  by  a  very  fevere  law,  forbid  the 

deltrudlion  of  tombs,  into  which  avarice,  on 

pretence  of  driving  out  idolatry,  went  in  fearch 
ot  trealures. 


SucceJJ'ors 
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SucceJJors  of  VALENTINIAN  III. 
and  MARCIAN  to  ANASTASIUS. 

CHAP.  I. 

«  J  * 

To  the  EJlablifhment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  hy 

1  Odoacer. 

-  f . ,  r  h;-  t>»  * i  1 f  ,  v  1 

HISTORY  becomes  more  obfcure  and  lefs  Hiftory  be- 
interefting  in  proportion  as  the  ravages  of 
the  barbarians  increafe,  and  morals,  humanity,  m  ere 
fcience,  and  reafon,  difappear  under  the  ruins  of 
the  empire.  It  is  therefore  fufficient  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  principal  fadts :  A  detail  of 
particulars  would  be  equally  ufelefs  and  tire- 
fome  ;  what  does  not  deferve  to  be  known  de- 
ferves  as  little  to  be  written. 

Afpar,  general  of  the  troops  of  the  Eaft,  an  The  general 
Alan  by  birth,  and  a  zealous  Arian,  was  defirous  Alpau 
of  reigning  under  the  name  of  another,  as  he 
defpaired  of  uniting  the  fuffrages  in  his  own  fa¬ 
vour.  He  therefore  caufed  the  election  to  fall 
upon  Leo,  who  was  only  a  tribune  ;  and  the  new  447# 
emperour  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  of  Con-  Leo  empe- 
ftantinople.  (This  was  the  firft  fovereign  the 
crowned  by  a  biflhop.)  Leo  had  promifed  the 
general  to  make  one  of  his  children  Casfar,  and 
did  not  execute  his  promile.  Does  it  become  an 
emperour,  faid  Afpar  one  day  to  him,  to  break  his 

word  ? — 
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™°rd  ?—It  becomes  him  Jlill  lefs,  replied  Leo,  to 
be  di Elated  to  like  a  Jlave. 

proSd5  ,  •  ,In  tbf  Weft>  Ricimer  having  dethroned  Avitus, 
rathe  Weft.  Jikewile  created  an  emperour,  whom,  he  flatter¬ 
ed  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  governing,  and  was 
in  like  manner  miftaken  in  his  choice.  Majori- 
anus  was  no  fooner  proclaimed  than  he  fhewed 
hknfelf  capable  of  governing.  He  began  with 
enading  laws  for  the  reeftablifhment  of  good 
order,  cancelled  all  debts  due  to  the  treafury,  and 
ordered  that  the  taxes  Ibould  be  railed  by  the 
governours  of  the  provinces,  inftead  of  the  ofli- 
t  vis  of  the  exchequer,  whofe  exaftions  were 
more  oppreflive  than  the  taxes  themfelves. 

T  he  monafteries  being  converted  into  pnfons, 
where  many  parents,  actuated  by  motives  of  ava- 
-  nce  or  ambition.  Unit  up  their  daughters  from 
age  of  for.  their  infancyj  though  their  difpofition  often  ren¬ 
dered  them  entirely  unfit  for  a  religious  life,  he 
prohibited  the  veil  from  being  given  till  the  age 
of  forty,  and  condemned  tiie  parents  to  forfeit  a 
third  of  their  property  if  they  committed  this 
violence,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  parri¬ 
cide.  A  fimilar  regulation  was  made  by  pope 
Leo.  But  this  law  of  Majorianus  was  abrogated 
for  the  mar-  °y  h>s  fucceflor,  as  well  as  another,  by  which  all 
whL'ws!  wjdows  under  forty  were  obliged  to  marry  again 
within  five  years,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
half  their  property  to  their  heirs  at  law.  The 
firfl:  law  concerning  monafteries  has  at  different 
times  been  attempted  to  be  put  in  force,  but  it 
has  been  prevented  by  numberlefs  obftacles. 

Chocks  the  The  empire  flood  in  need  of  a  warlike  prince 
vragotnsm  pjjj  more  than  of  a  legiflator  ;  for  amidft  the 

convulfions  raifed  in  it  by  the  barbarians,  the 

laws 
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laws  were  without  vigour.  The  Vandals  and 
Moors  having  made  an  attack  upon  the  coatts  of 
Campania,  were  defeated  at  Sinuefla,  and  Majo- 
rianus  refolved  to  carry  the  war  into  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  was  necefiary  firft  to  reettablifh  tran¬ 
quillity  in  Gaul,  where  Theodorick  II.  king  of 
the  Vifigoths,  ftirred  up  the  different  nations, 
attacked  the  centre  of  the  provinces,  and  even 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Lyons.  Egidius,  who 
by  a  kind  of  miracle  united  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Francks  to  the  office  of  general  of  the 
Romans,  gained  confiderable  advantages  over 
Theodorick.  Sometime  after  the  emperour  ar¬ 
rived,  and  after  defeating  the  Vifigoths,  conclud¬ 
ed  a  treaty,  by  which  they  engaged  to  fuccour 
him  againtt  the  Vandals.  He  afterwards  patted  ^ge  of fs 
the  Pyrenees,  with  a  refolution  to  embark  at  the  pyfe- 
Carthagena.  But  Genferick  having  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  on  board  the  fleet,  found  means  to 
deftroy  it,,  and  the  expedition  being  no  longer 
poffible,  peace  was  concluded,  which,  however, 
the  Vandals  did  not  long  obferve. 

Ricimer,  diflatisfied  with  an  emperour  who  r. 
would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed,  formed  ^tcsi^"of 
a  plot  againtt  his  life,  of  which  Majorianus  fell  a  Majorianus. 
vidim,  and  Ricimer  fetup  in  his  room  one  Se- 
verus,  but  who  he  was  is  not  knov^n,  his  name 
being  but  once  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Four  years 
after,  this  phantom  having  difappeared  we  know 
not  how,  he  governed  the  ftate  with  abfolute  au¬ 
thority  during  a  year  and  a  half.  We  fhall  omit 
feveral  wars  of  the  barbarians  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  Romans,  becaufe  they  prefent  us 
with  nothing  interesting.  It  is  fufficient  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  Egidius  having  become  odious  on  ac- 
.  count 
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count  of  his  tyranny,  was  driven  out  bv  the 
1 1  ancks,  and  Childenck,  whofe  crown  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  was  reftored. 

However  low  the  Romans  were  funk  t^ev 
could  no  longer  bear  the  tyranny  ofaSuevia/ 
and  therefore  applied  to  Leo  for  an  emperour* 
w  io  lent  them  Anthemius,  grandfon  of  hhn  that 

£°Ver ned  under  l  heodofius  the  younger.  Count 
Ricimer  married  one  of  his  daughters,  and  left 
him  the  name  of  emperour,  till  he  had  a  reafon 
ford  1  veiling  him  of  it.  ‘ 

cavLn?r|,ke  th°fe  WeakPrinces  to  whom  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  empire  is  to  be  aferibed,  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  genius  and  political  Ikill.  R  is  true,  one 
o  hIS  laws  contains  this  admirable  maxim- 

hemZ  tbe  ^blefi  prerogative  of  fovereim 
wajejly,  princes  ought  not  to  think  them/elves  indulged 
\n  Sreafer  latitude  than  private  perjons.  B  u  t  for  a 
long  time  people  contented  themfelves  with  fine 
maxims,  without  joining  to  them  what  is  moll 

r  ,ria  >  aJuft  and  prudent  conduft.  Leo  com- 
manded  every  perfon  to  be  baptized,  under  pain 
ol  banilhment,  and  made  it  capital  to  relapfe 
into  idolatry  after  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
rnony  Can  Chriltians  then  be  made  by  a  forced 
bap  turn  ?  It  is  the  peculiar  char  alter  of  the  true 
religion  not  to  conftrain  but  perfuade.  fAthan  ) 

In  a  word,  the  emperour  built  churches,  but  he 
couJci  not  govern. 

Seeing  that  Genferick’s  fleets  infulted  Greece, 
it  cx  lauded  himfelt  in  making  preparations 
againft  this  form.dable  enemy.  The  armament 

C0  1Im  I30^00°J&-  of  gold;  and  he  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Bafilifcus,  his  brother  in  law, 
a  man  equally  deftitute  of  courage  and  abilities, 

who 
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who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
promises  of  the  Arians  and  the  money  of  the 
barbarians.  The  fleet  was  burnt  near  Carthage, 
the  Romans  cut  in  pieces,  and  Genferick  reaped 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  his  triumph  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  without  any  perfon  dar¬ 
ing  to  attack  him.  The  barbarians  had  founded 
their  power  by  war  :  They  knew  how  to  fup- 
port  it  by  an  union  of  policy  with  force. 

After  this  difafter  Leo  fufpedted  every  thing,  Hia  fautu 
and  fought  a  fupporc  from  the  Ifaurians,  a  na-  increa‘e’ 
tion  of  mountaineers,  who  fubfifted  by  plunder, 
and  had  often  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Afia. 

For  this  purpofe  he  drew  to  court,  Zeno,  a  man 
diftinguilhed  among  them  for  his  birth,  but  void 
of  every  fpecies  of  merit,  whom  he  made  his  fon 
in  law,  general  of  the  army,  and  afterwards  con- 
ful  ;  thefe  honours  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  the 
haughty  Afpar,  Zeno,  in  a  fhort  time,  fled  to 
Sardica,  to  efcape  a  confpiracy.  Afpar  preffing 
the  emperour  to  give  one  of  his  fons  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  Caefar,  as  he  had  engaged  when  heaflum- 
ed  the  diadem,  Leo  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  Patricius,  the  youngeft. 

After  this  he  rendered  his  government  more 
contemptible  and  odious,  by  caufing  Afpar  and 
the  eldeft  of  his  fons  to  be  maflacred,  and  Patri¬ 
cius  withdifKculty  efcaped,  covered  with  wounds. 

Ricimer  dreading  to  fuffer  the  fame  fate  at  Rev4o7it  and 
Rome  that  Afpar  had  done  at  Conftantinople,  deat.h  of 
took  up  arms  againft  the  emperour  Anthemius, 
when  Leo  fent  Olybrius  to  reconcile  them  ;  but 
this  man,  inflead  of  fulfilling  his  commiffion, 
liifFering  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  rebels, 

Ricimer  gained  a  battle,  took  the  city  of  Rome, 

abandoned 


i 
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abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and,  after  caufing  An¬ 
themius  to  be  murdered  in  his  prefence,  died  in 
a  lh or t  time  of  a  violent  diftemper.  He  had 
four  times  difpofed  of  the  empire,  treating  the 
overeigns  like  Haves,  whofe  difobedience  he 

a^Giycc-  ]lPon  as  a  capital  crime.  Olybrius  fcarce 

iius.  lurviveci  him  three  months,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Glycerius,  who  is  only  known  by  name.  The 
empire  of  the  Weft  was  confined  to  Italy,  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Gaul ;  and  the  Oftro- 
goths,  who  were  fettled  in  Pannonia,  (till  threat- 
Nepoj.  ened  it  with  new  difmemberments.  At  laft  Gly¬ 
cerius  was  dethroned  by  Nepos,  an  officer  of  the 
Eaftern  emperour,  and-became  biffiop  ofSalona. 

,  In  the  mean  cime  Leo  died,  leaving  a  fon  of 

the  fame  name>  who  did  not  Jongfurvive  him, 
and  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Zeno.  This  bar¬ 
barian,  ftained  with  infamy,  pillaging  his  fuh- 
jects,  and  affedting  a  ridiculous  devotion,  made 
himfelf  odious  even  to  his  mother  in  law,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  fortune.  A  con- 
fpiracy  was  immediately  formed  againft  him, 
when  the  daftardly  Bafilifcus  was  fet  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  daftardly  Zeno  fled  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ifauria.  Two  years  after  he  was  reftor- 
ed,  and  though  he  fwore  to  preferve  the  life  of 
Bafilifcus  and  his  children,  he  thought  that  he 
did  not  perjure  himfelf  by  ordering  them  to  be 
ftarved  to  death.  (477.) 

Progrefsof  Thus  diforder  and  confufion  reigned  in  both 
goths  in  empires.  But  the  Weftern  was  on  the  verge  of 
Spamand  ruin.  Eurick,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,had  fubdued 
all  Spain,  except  Galicia,  where  the  Suevi  main¬ 
tained  themfelves  j  and  he  wanted  only  Au¬ 
vergne 
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vergne  to  be  matter  of  all  the  fouthern  part  of 
Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Rhofne,  which  Nepos  was 
conftrained  to  cede  to  him  in  474.  The  empe- 
rour  being  defirous  of  fecuring  the  reft  of  Gaul, 
commanded  the  patrician  Orettes  to  march  thith¬ 
er  with  an  army.  This  officer,  who  had  form¬ 
erly  been  fecretary  to  Attila,  ..collefted  a  body 
of  troops,  and  forming  a  defign  of  dethroning 
the  emperour,  marched  to  Ravenna,  which  Ne¬ 
pos  quitted  by  flight,  and  Orettes  raifed  to  the 
throne  his  own  fon  Romulus,  furnamed  Auguf- 
tus,  commonly  called  Auguftulus,  on  account  of  hftgempl-3 
his  youth,  or  from  contempt  for  his  perfon.  In 
him  will  end  the  empire  of  the  Weft. 


CHAP.  II. 


Odoacer  dejlroys  the  Empire  of  the  West  .—Is 
dethroned  by  Theodorick. 


476* 


ODOACER,  whofe  original  is  unknown,  nafybyo- 
at  the  head  of  feveral  tribes  of  barbarians,  doac2r* 
particularly  the  Heruli,  who  came  from  Pruffia, 
made  his  way  into  Italy,  with  a  view  to  eftabliflh 
himfelf  there.  It  is  pretended  that  his  army, 
being  in  the  pay  of  the  empire,  demanded  one 
third  of  the  lands  as  a  juft  recompenfe  for  their 
fervices,  and  difgufted  at  the  refufal  of  Orettes, 
chofe  for  their  leader  Odoacer,  a  private  foldier 
in  the  imperial  guards,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but 
defigned  by  nature  for  great  aftions.  This 
general  attacked  Pavia,  where  Orettes  had  Ihut 

himfelf 
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himfelf  up,  and  after  having  taken  the  place  by 
a  {fault,  and  cut  off  that  patrician’s  head,  flew  to 
Ravenna,  gave  Auguftulus  his  life,  who  had  vol¬ 
untarily  quitted  the  purple,  and  confining  him 
in  a  caltle,  with  a  confiderable  penfion,  fubdued 
all  Italy,  of  which  he  ftyled  himfelf  king.  Gen- 
ffirick  ceded  to  him  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  except 
the  city  of  Lilybaeum,  with  a  refervation  of  the 
rights  of  l'overeignty,  and  an  annual  tribute.  An 
able  conqueror  only  needed  to  appear.  This 
fudden  revolution  was  become  unavoidable, 
obfervation  Such  was  the  end  of  the  ^Veftern  empire  1229 
oftil’eem-  years  the  building  of  Rome.  «  Rome ” 
pire.  fays  Montefquieu,  «  roje  to  a  great  height'  of 
<c  power,  hecaufe  foe  had  waged  only  fucceffve 
"  wars  ;  each  nation ,  by  an  inconceivable  good 
cc  fortune,  attacking  her  only  after  another  had 
“  been  ruined -,  but  foe  was  dejlrcyed,  becaufe  all 
“  the  nations  attacked  her  at  once,  and  broke  in  up-* 
‘c  on  her  from  all  quarters."  We  have  obferved 
in  many  parts  of  this  work  the  particular  caufes 
which  at  a  diftance  prepared  its  fall.  ) 

governawith  The  PeoPle  gained  by  their  change  of  matter, 
prudence.  Odoacer  procuring  for  them  peace  and  plenty. 

He  retained  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  officers,  the 
form  of  the  government,  and  diminiffied  the  im- 
pofls.  Though  an  Arian,  he  honoured  the  holy 
bifliops,  and  gave  the  catholicks  no  difturbance. 
It  is  an  interefting  fight  to  behold  the  barbarians 
make  their  government  beloved,  after  fo  many 
Romans  had  reigned  like  barbarians  or  idiots. 
The  conqueror  was  even  political  enough  to  fend 
nom'zeno*  to  Zeno  the  imperial  ornaments,  and  to  requeft 
the  title  of  the  dignity  of  Patrician*  as  if  he  had  been  chofen 
Patrician,  the  fenate  to  defend  the  Welt,  a  method 

highly 
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highly  proper  for  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  con¬ 
quered  people.  The  emperour,  in  his  anfwer 
to  the  deputies  of  Odoacer,  defired  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  Nepos,  the  lawful  fovereign  j  and  yet 
gave  Odoacer  the  title  of  Patrician  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  him.  This  was  doubtlefs  the 
effect  of  a  well  founded  fear. 

This  mean  fpirited  emperour,  as  well  by  his  Zeno  hated 
treachery  as  his  ftupidity. and  weaknefs,  drew  bydtheor!d 
upon  himfelf  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  tr°s°ths* 
Oftrogoths  who  were  fettled  in  Pannonia  and 
Thrace,  a  fet  of  dangerous  confederates,  and 
conftant  enemies  the  moment  they  could  find  a 
pretext  for  a  quarrel.  They  were  then  govern-  . 
ed  by  two  kings,  who  bore  the  common  name 
of  Theodorick  ;  the  one  furnamed  the  fqiiint 
eyed,  the  other  Amalus.  The  latter  was  a  young  R  ife  of  the 
prince  of  uncommon  merit,  whom  we  fhall  foon.Theodo- 
fee  m  after  and  legiflator  of  Italy.  He  had  been  rick* 
brought  up  at  Conftantinople,  to  which  he  was 
fent  as  a  hoftage  almoft  from  his  cradle ;  and  on 
account  of  his  fidelity,  had  been  loaded  by  Zeno 
with  the  higheft  honours,  the  rank  of  Patrician, 
the  title  of  general,  and  even  of  the  emperour’s 
fon  of  arms,  a  kind  of  adoption  by  which  the  frm£t,onof 
father  and  fon  were  bound  mutually  to  affift  each 

other  in  war.  This  cuftom  of  the  barbarians 

■ 

probably  gave  rife  to  the  ancient  military  chiv¬ 
alry. 

Zeno  armed  the  two  Theodoricks  againft  each  The  two 
other,  betrayed  them,  and  turned  their  refen t-  Thif°— ‘ 
ment  againft  himfelf.  The  provinces  were  rav-  aga’mit  the 
aged  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital.  Though  emi'erour’ 
he  conftantly  purchafed  peace,  he  never  could 
obferve  it.  After  the  death  of  Theodorick,  the 
Vol.  II.  I  i  fquint 

’  \  *  *  \  . 
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hSwf7  d*  h?  endeavoured  to  gain  Amalus,  by 

hisfthnnn§  °n  T  "?•"  tltlCS’  ^'"g  a  ftatue  in' 

h  s  honour  and  ceding  to  him  fome  territory  r 
1 1  it  would  have  been  a  greater  happinefs  had 
the  ernperour  known  how  to  keep  him 

f„  ^"h.C  fa.me  time  Zf°>  endeavouring  to  paci- 
reconciling  Y  ^  theologians,  only  kindled  the  fire  of  dif» 
thyheolo-  puces.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  bein*  at- 
tached  by  a  multitude  of  enthufiafts,  as  well  as 
tnatot  Ephefus,  he  publilhed  an  edift  of  union 
called  the  ekJJocw,  to  eftablifh  uniformity  of  be¬ 
lief  j  a  thing  ftill  more  difficult  than  to  defend  the 
empire  againft  the  barbarians.  By  this  edi£l  he 
anathematizes  Neftorius  and  Eutyches,  and  pro- 
pcies  a  formulary  of  dotfxine,  to  which  all  his 
iubjeas  ffiould  be  bound  to  conform  j  but 
though  it  was  ftri&ly  confonant  to  the  catholick 
opinions,  the  orthodox  almoft  unanimoufly  ex- 
preffied  a  violent  difapprobation,  becaufe  the 
prince  dared  to  pronounce  on  matters  of  faith 
«-nc  feemed  to  think  that  the  decifions  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  might  be  rendered  more 
valid  by  his  confirmation.  The  quarrels  there- 
ore  continued,  and  ftil  1  with  the  fame  cftehis. 

The  reft  of  Zeno’s  reign  is  only  a  continued 
leries  ot  confufion,  and  fcenes  of  cruelty,  from 
which  humanity  fhrinks  with  horrour.  His 
mother  i  n  law  and  wife  having  confpired  the  de¬ 
funct  ion  or  Ulus,  mafter  of  the  offices,  who  had 
railed  him  to  the  throne,  that  officer  revolted, 
am  gave  the  title  of  ernperour  to  Leontius ;  but 
1  heodorick  being  fent  againft  the  rebels,  gained 
a  complete  viftory,  and  they  were  beheaded. 

L  he  king  of  the  Oftrogoths  afterwards  defeated 
the  Bulgarians,  a  nation  firft  fettled  on  the  banks 

of 
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of  the  Wolga,  from  whence  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  ;  we  fhall  find 
them  make  a  great  figure  in  the  fequel  of  this 
hiflory.  The  emperour  foon  quarrelled  with 
his  deliverer. 

Theodorick  having  taken  up  arms  againft  Theodorick 
him,  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  he  threatened  with  a  fiege,  ^jonqiaer 
when  an  interview  was  propofed  to  him,  and  he 
demanded  permiffion  to  make  a  conqueft  of 
Italy.  If  Ifucceed ,  faid  he  to  Zeno,  I  will  hold 
my  new  kingdom  of  you  ;  if  I  perifh  in  the  attempt , 
you  will  be  freed  from  the fubfidy  which  you  are 
obliged  to  pay  us .  To  this  propofal  the  emper¬ 
our  confented,  and  transferred  his  right  to  The¬ 
odorick  ;  a  ceffion  which  has  always  been  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  Goths  as  abfolute  and  perpetual, 
though  the  Romans  pretended  the  contrary.  It 
is  not  to  be  queftioned  that  the  kingdom  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  though  really  independent,  yet,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  the  Eaft- 
ern  empire.  Before  Theodorick  finifhed  his 
conqueft,  Zeno,  by  a  miierable  death,  put  an 
end  to  a  reign  which  had  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  mifchief. 


This  conqueror,  who  deferves  to  be  ranked  491. 
among  the  greateft  monarchs,  followed  by  almoft  oLTc^in 
his  whole  nation,  (the  old  men,  women,  and  chil-  three  bat- 
dren,  accompanying  his  army)  after  defeating 
the  Gepidae,  who  difputed  his  paffage,  gained  a 
vidtory  over  Odoacer  betweeen  Aquileia  and  the 
Julian  Alps,  another  at  Verona,  and  a  third  on 
the  bank  of  the  Addua  (Adda).  Odoacer, 
who  had  behaved  with  his  ufual  courage,  feeing 
his  efforts  to  nopurpofe,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Ra~ 

I  i  2  venna* 
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venna,  where  he  was  foon  inverted.  The  fie*- 

Tf  ‘W0  FT  a"d  “  half>  and  Port  being 

tfie  inhabitants  were  reduced  by  a  famine, 
io  dreadful  as  to  oblige  themtofeed  upon  leather 
to  the  neceffity  of  furrendering  or  perifhincr.  * 

A  negotiation  was  entered  into,  bv  which 
Odoacer  yielded  Ravenna  and  all  Italy  to  Theo- 
donck  refervmg  to  himfelf  the  honours  of roy- 
alty  ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  viftor  flew  him 
w]th  h.s  own  hand.  They  who  attempt  to  jufti- 
fy  1  heodorick,  pretend  that  he  had  difcovered  a 
p  ot  againft  his  perfon ;  but  unprejudiced  au- 
thors  forbear  attempting  to  wafh  off  the  ftain  of 
this  black,  treachery  ;  which,  however,  was  in 
ome  meafure  compenfated  by  a  reign  that  will 
be  memorable  through  all  ages.  In  the  whole 
iitory  of  the  emperours,  we  find  few  models  of  * 
government  fo  perfeft  as  that  of  Theodorick 
and  the  recital  of  fome  particulars  of  it  cannot 
fail  to  convey  inftrudion. 


CHAP.  III. 

Theodorick  the  Great  efiablijhed  in  Italy. 

Theodonck  T  F  Theodorick,  (as  is  aflerted,  contrary  to  all 
unacquaint-  probability,  by  an  ancient  anonymous  writer! 

learning,  as  was  fo  ,illiterate  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  he  muft  have  been  a  prodigy  to  govern 
with- all  the  judgment  and  prudence  of^a  man 
perfectly  well  educated.  According  to  Proco¬ 
pius,  he  forbid  the  children  of  the  Goths  from 
*.udy,  under  pretence  that,  after ftanding  in  awe 
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of  a  rod ,  they  would  tremble  at  fight  of  a  fword. 

But  fuch  tales  are  more  than  doubtful.  Not  to 
mention  that  in  his  youth  he  palled  ten  years  at 
ConRantinople,  where  a  perfon  of  his  genius 
could  not  fail  of  receiving  fome  tin&ure  of  liter¬ 
ature  ;  he  fhewed  too  much  efteem  for  learned 
men,  and  granted  them  too  great  a  fhare  of  nis 
favour  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  grofs  ignorance.  The 
firR  offices  were  filled  by  Boetius,  Caffiodorus,  Boetiu 
and  other  men  of  abilities.  Theodorick’s  let-  ruVanjf 
ters  contain  the  higheR encomiums  on  learning;  others- 
and  can  we  fuppofe  that  his  fecretary,  Caffiodo¬ 
rus,  would  have  expofed  him  to  ridicule,  by 
making  him  affe£t  to  commend  a  thing  of  which 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  ?  Befides,  it  is  obferv- 
cd,  that  Dion  Caffius,  in  a  hifiory  which  he  wrote 
of  the  Goths,  affirms  them  not  to  have  been  in- 
feriour  in  fcience  to  the  Greeks. 

The  happinefs  which  Italy  had  enjoyed  under  Italy  happy 
Gdoacer  was  increafed  under  the  new  monarch,  govern!"5 
The  Goths  had  only  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  mem* 
and  the  diftribution  was  made  in  the  lead  op- 
preffive  manner  poffibie.  They  were  fubjedled 
to  taxes  as  well  as  the  Romans. — It  is  not  force  Equality 
but  juftice  that  ought  to  hold  the J 'ceptre,  faid  The-  ^eTiotht 
odorick  to  his  fubjedts  in  general ;  you  live  in  the  and  Ro* 
fame  empire ,  therefore  he  friends ;  let  the  Goths  love 
the  Romans  as  their  neighbours  and  brethren ,  and 
the  Romans  regard  the  Goths  as  their  defenders. 

The  treafury  was  filled  by  a  prudent  econ-  Economy 

i  •  i  *  ,  i  i  •  1  ,  ,  and  plenty 

omy,  which,  without  burdening  the  people, 

Supplied  funds  for  great  enterprifes.  So  great 
was  the  plenty,  that  three  fcore  facks  of  wheat 
were  commonly  fold  for  an  aureus ,  a  piece  of 
gold  worth  about  25  denarii,  or  x6s.  i^d.  and 
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t  P°lice-  .,hat  P~ple  might  travel 

iStSS.  t  J,"  ;  ™%RomankP°'ice-  la»a.  cur- 

JPS>.  ,  lubllftedi  t0  which  even  the  Goths  in 
elienual  matters  were  fubjedted,  though  in  thofq 

or  lels  importance  they  were  permitted  to  follow 
t  leir  ancient  ufages.  They  had  a  Gothick  count 
.or  their  judge,  who  took  a  Roman  affeffor,  when 
one  ot  that  nation  happened  to  be  a  party.  If 
both  parties  were  Romans,  the  caufe  was  tried 
before  Roman  magiftrates.—Zf/  ether  conquerors, 
j  I  °dorick,  in  one  of  his  letters,  pillage  or 
aejtroy  the  cities  they  have  taken:  For  our  fart ,  we 
defire  to  make  the  vanquijhed  regret  that  they  were 
not  Jooner  JubjeEted  to  our  dominion.  He  had  the 
admimftration  ofjuftice  fo  much  at  heart,  that 
he  cauled  lome  judges  to  be  beheaded  for  hav- 
mg  protradled  a  fuit  three  years. 

3d  *he  barbarous  nations  decided  their 
differences  by  fingie  combat,  but  this  cuftom 
was  piofcribed  by  1  heodorick  as  execrable.  It 
was  his  aim  to  unite  in  the  charadter  of  the 
Goths  the  Roman  humanity,  with  their  national 
bravery.  It  was  his  common  faying,  that  the 
life  of  a  man  could  not  be  too  dearly  fur  chafed  at 
any  frice.  Never  had  the  Romans  been  inlpired 
with  fuch  principles  of  humanity. 

,  His  condudt  with  regard  to  religion  was  always 

£  regulated  by  this  maxim,  which  was  peculiar  to 
him — IV ?  have  no  authority  over  religion,  be  can  he 
belief  ought  to  be  free.  Though  of  the  Arian 
iect,  he  honoured  virtuous  cathoheks,  and  main- 

Theodorick  ta‘n<rd  0rc5er  and  Peace-  Symmachus  and  Lau- 
deddeswho  rentius  contending  by  force  of  arms  for  the  fee 

®  c  r  q[  Rome,  he  ordered  that  he  who  had  been  firft 
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elefted  by  a  majority  of  voices  fhould  be  deem¬ 
ed  the  lawful  bifhop  ;  but  the  ichifm  contin¬ 
uing,  he  affembled  councils  to  determine  the 
difpute,  and  by  his  authority  enforced  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  fentence  which  was  given  in  favour 
of  Symmachus. 

In  one  of  thefe  councils  the  pope  cleare  chus  jufti- 

felf  by  oath  of  feme  accufations  brought  againft 
him,  and  procured  a  decree,  confirming  a  writ-  cures  a  de- 
ing  of  the  deacon  Ennodius,  which  beais,  that  councn,  de- 
tbe  holy  fee  gives  impeccability  to  thofe  who  fill  it, > 
or  rather  that  God  permits  none  to  rife  to  it  except  cable. 
thofe  whom  he  has  predefined  to  be  faints.  A  III  ik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  power  which  prejudice  had  al¬ 
ready  gained  over  men  of  weak  minds.  This 
decree  was  afterwards  ufed  by  Gregory  VII.  as  a 
foundation  for  forne  of  his  pre  ten  lions. 

Few  politicians  have  equalled  Theodoiick  in  Politicks 
the  art  of  managing  the  intereits  or  a  nation,  anCes  ot 
fettling  it  on  a  firm  footing,  and  preventing  the 
enterprifes  of  its  neighbours.  Without  drawing 
a  {word,  after  the  death  of  Odoacer,  he  enjoyed 
his  conqueft  as  if  it  had  been  a  peaceable  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  formed  alliances  with  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  round  him  ;  married  the  daughter  ofClovis, 
who  in  486  had  annihilated  the  Roman  power  in 
Gaul  by  the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  to  Alarickking  of  the  Vifigoths  j  an¬ 
other  to  the  fon  of  Gondebald  king  or  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  and  his  filler  to  Frafamond  king  of 
the  Vandals.  Far  from  fomenting  the  quarrels 
of  thofe  princes  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  help 
of  one  another,  and  aggrandize  himfelf  at  their 
expenfe,  he  laboured  to  infpire  them  with  a  fpirit 
of  peace,  concord,  and  humanity  $  but  notwith- 

ftanding 
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■Allifts  the 
Vifigoths 
again  ft 
Clovis. 


lilf 'f If*  of  g°ea:  pJ?rf*^SK 
heodondc  Tent  an  army  to  the  afliftance  of  foi 
i  igoths,  and  preferved  the  fluttered  remains  of 
he,r  monarchy,  not  fo  much  with  a  view  of  ao 
propnating  it  to  himfelf  as  offering  bounds  m 
that  conqueror’s  ambition.  °  ° 

Smo/'uT  his^ccfAm^"5  TS  Prj.nciPalIy  indebted  for 

common  luccds  to  his  talent  of  diicoverine,  and  his 

=4.  S”  «d  employing  ^“merii 

ru,  a„d  Li.  Unc  °  T‘ls  favourites  was  Artemidorus,  an  illuf 

erws ’  '!  i0us  Gree^  WIth  whom  he  had  formed  a  con 

nexion  at  Conftantinople  5  and  who,  without 

crecfi^onlv  fo  T ' ^  °[  flatCerP’  emPloyed  his 

the  aood  of  fo  hCr  t°rid  pUrpofe  of  Prorr‘Oting 
tnc  goou  of  the  fobjeds.  Liberius,  who  tiff 

the  revomtion  had  been  inviolably  attached  to 

fV’  beinS  made  caPtain  of  the  guards 
icrved  his  new  mailer  with  the  fame  fidelity  he 

,  hewn  tocheold  5  managed  the  finances  with 
uncommon  integrity  and  economy  j  fubjeded 

ovebfo  ,a Vm  ut0  theru!esof  discipline  j  prefided 
ovef  the  diftribution  of  lands,  and  by  an  almoit 

unexampled  adnerence  to  the  rules  ‘of  equity 
clofely  united  the  two  nations.  Ibas,  Tolonick, 
M  the  other  generals,  always  returned  from 
their  expeditions  with  vidory. 

.  T?  conclude  the  lift,  Caffiodorus,  who  was 
inmlea  with  all  dignity  ;  queilor,  (which  an - 
iwers  to  what  is  now  called  chancellor  in  France)  ' 
ma.ler  or  the  offices,  (now  grand  mailer)  patri¬ 
cian,  confol,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  even 
general  of  the  army ; — Caffiodorus,  I  fay,  in  the 
pxercife  of  every  one  of  thefe  offices,  difplayed  ' 

equal 
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equal  virtue  and  ability.  If  according  to  Mr. 

Le  Beau’s  obfervation,  in  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  for  Theodorick,  the  hand  of  the  Jeer  et  ary  be 
too  often  vifible ,  and  the  majefly  of  the  great  mon¬ 
arch  debafedby  the  ftyle  of  a  declaimer ,  it  is  a  con- 
iequence  of  the  depravation  of  tafte,  to  which 
even  the  greateft  genius  is  obnoxious.  But  this 
ought  to  heighten  our  admiration  of  that  virtu- 
ous  policy  which  directed  the  Gothick  prince,  and 
was  expreffed  by  the  organ  of  the  minifter.  Let  us 
return  to  the  hiftory  of  the  empire ;  though  from 
this  period  it  is  not  very  interesting;  we  fhall 
therefore  content  ourlelves  with  giving  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  ideas,  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Juftinian. 


ANASTASIUS. 

LONGINUS,  the  brother  of  Zeno,  who  491. 

was  as  contemptible  and  odious  as  tiiat  cm-  empeiourin 
perour,  flattered  himfelf  in  vain  with  the  hopes  of 
the  throne.  The  emprefs  Ariadne  loved  Anaf-  with  Eu«» 
tafius,  th e_ftlentiary  of  the  palace,  an  officer  of  the  patri- 
low  rank  and  obfeure  birth,  and  took  her  meafures  arcku 
fo  as  to  get  him  proclaimed.  Euphemius,  the 
patriarch,  who  detefted  him  for  being  an  Euty- 
chian,  had  formerly  driven  him  out  of  the  church, 
threatening  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  expofe  him  to 
the  derifion  of  the  populace  ;  nor  would  he  con- 
fent  to  crown  him  till  he  figned  a  profefiion  of 
his  faith,  with  a  promife  to  fupport  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.  In  a  fhort  time  after  Euphemius 
made  himfelf  fufpe&edof  favouring  the  Ifanrians, 
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defeated  rhn  rerbelbo.n  ’  and  Anaftafius  having 
~  ■  ed  therrp fenc  hlm  the  following  mefia°-e-— 

out  prayers  in  favour  of  your  friends  have  not 
een  heartened  to.  H?  then  accufed  him  before 
ln  affeftibly  of  the  bilhops,  and  banifhed  him  after 
rr  f .  h<T,ha.d  Pronounced  the  fentence  of  depofition 
fl  ia„ktLa  }  hrele  Preludes  foreboded  frelli  difturbances  in 

Sfdr"cu3.f  In  which  the  emperours  had 

ntermcddled  with  very  little  difcretion  ;  but  a 

Ll  mror,e  conspicuous  fault  was,  the  encouraging 
one  of  the  factions,  which  had  fprung  up  from 
the  prevailing  rage  for  publick  diverfions.  The 
greens,  the  blues,  and  the  reds,  fthefe  were  the 
colours  by  which  the  charioteers  in  the  circus 
weie  aiftinguifhed)  were  as  violently  exafperated 
agamit  one  another  as  the  parties  of  Marius  and 
bylla  had  been,  when  the  liberty  of  Rome  and 
the  empire  of  the  world  was  the  fubjeft  of  con- 
ten  non.  Indead  of  {lifting  thefe  unlucky  and 
diflenfions  by  prudent  attention,  Anafla- 
bus  favoured  one  of  the  parties,  which,  of  courfe 
made  them  more  violent,  and  occafioned  dread- 
fui  maftacres,  in  one  of  which  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  men  were  murdered.  The  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  Athenians  upon  fimilar  fubjefts  had 
never  occafioned  any  bloodfhed* 

Anaflafius  has  been  commonly  reprefented  as 
a  bad  prince,  a  hypocritical  devotee,  an  unjuft 
avaricious  perfecutor;  however,  his  reio-n  affords 
mftances  of  condudt  highly  laudable.  °He  o-ave 
great  application  to  bufinefs  ;  was  a  good  econ- 
omift;  beneficent,  and  abftemious  in  his  pleaf- 
nres  ;  he  banifhed  informers  out  of  Conftanti- 
nople  j  forbid  the  judges  to  obey  the  particular 
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refcripts  of  the  fovereign,  if  they  were  contrary  to 
the  publick  good,  or  theeftablifhed  laws  ;  abol- 
ifhed  the  inhuman  combats  of  men  with  wild 
beads,  and  the  fale  of  offices,  which  was  an  ille¬ 
gal  pradtice  introduced  by  avarice;  he  fuppreffed 
the  xpvo-xpyvov,  that  odious  tax  which  was  laid 
upon  all  kinds  of  commodities,  from  which  even 
beggary  was  not  exempted,  and  which  brought 
great  fums  of  money  into  the  treafury.  A  fefti- 
val  was  inftituted  at  Edeffa  to  celebrate  tlie  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  tax. 

The  emperour  defeated  and  chaftifed  the  Ifau-  Cabade^^ 

rians,  but  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  againlli  the  fiadethron- 
Perfians.  No  treaty  could  extinguiffi  the  aver-  Me¬ 
llon  in  which  the  Romans  and  that  people  held 
one  another  from  the  time  of  the  unrortunate  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Craffus.  Perofus,  king  of  the 
Perfians,  had  lately  perifhed  in  a  war  with  the 
Nephtalite  Huns,  whom  he  had  irritated  by  a 
piece  of  horrid  treachery.  His  fon  Cabades  hav¬ 
ing  abolifhed  fome  or  the  cuftoms  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  difturbed  the  peace  of  lociety,  by  mak¬ 
ing  women  common,  provoked  his  people  to  de¬ 
throne  him  ;  but  the  generofity  of  the  Huns,  for 
thefe  people  were  fufceptible  of  elevated  fenti- 
ments,  afforded  him  an  afylum.  Pie  was  reftor- 
ed,  and  profiting  by  his  difgrace,  formed  a  bet¬ 
ter  fyftem  for  his  future  government.  Tt  he  Per¬ 
fians  wanted  the  Armenians,  who  wereChriftians, 
to  fubmit  to  their  religion,  and  join  in  worship¬ 
ping  fire,  which  occafioned  a  rebellion  ;  but  Ca¬ 
bades  pacified  them  by  reftoring  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion,  and  employed  his  arms 
geainft  the  Romans. 
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me  reroans  -Anaftafius  having  refufed  to  pav  a  fum  nf  iW\n 
l-’  f  71'"*  h'  d“»n°ded,  CabJJSZ  ZT 
fuI  and  made  h.mfelf  matter  of  the  famous  town  of 

Sapor.3’  WHCt  had  fruitlefsly  tempted  by 

'  P  *  Sot  admittance  by  a  tower  whirK 
was  guarded  by  fome  drunken  monks,  or  rather 
ought  to  have  been  guarded  :  But  accords 

oares'io  Z  t,  7  treacherr0U^  °Pened  thS 
?a  to  h  m.  The  emperour  fent  fome  generals 

to  oppofe  him,  among  whom  a  mifunderftandin^ 

u  tufted,  which  proved  a  fource  of  newdifo-races*3 

an,un/u,ccefsful  attempt  upon  Amida,’ 
and  then  purchafed  a  peace,  by  payin-  a  verv 

conhderabie  fum  of  money;  the  treaty  being  con¬ 
cluded  in  505,  after  a  war  of  three  years.  The 
enemy  reftored  Amida,  and  had  no  more  than 
-  even  days  provision  left  when  the  Romans,  who 
bdl5pd'c>  purchafed  that  fhameful  peace  * 

Tke°o(hro-  rtlIPf  fat"e  ^  $e  emP'^  Offered  a  misfor- 
goths  teize  £!ne  equally  humiliating.  Theodorick  feized 
Pannoma.  Pannoma  ;  and  Pitzia,  one  of  his  generals,  wkh 

an  army  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  rain¬ 
ed  a  complete  victory.  The  fpeech  whic°h  he 
made  to  his  troops  before  the  aftion  is  the  more 
wortny  of  notice,  as  it  does  not  referable  the  ftud- 
ied  harangues  given  us  by  hiftorians.  It  is  the 
«  powerful  and  ingenuous  expreffion  of  his  feelings 

theT^enf-  1  ou  kno™y™r  king,  my  companions,  faid  he,  our 
rai.  enemies  hkewife  know  him,  for  they  have  feen  him 

jightin^  Shew  them  that  you  refemble  him.  Though 

a  pent,  he  fees  you,  and  none  of  the  noble  attions 

you 

ralLw'v,  PeoPle.  ®fthe  Eaflem  empire  xvere  commonly 

n  1-ne  nfr  r’  **  tUne  °f  Cha^™gne,  when  th« 
name  °‘  ine  empire  was  introduced. 
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you  are  now  going  to  perform  jhall  be  unknown  to 
him .  This  general  forbid  his  ioldiers  to  carry  off 
any  fpoils,  but  to  leave  the  dead  with  their  arms, 
to  prove  that  the  courage  of  the  Goths  was  rout¬ 
ed  by  glory  alone.  On  this  occafion  they  teem¬ 
ed  to  be  Spartans. 

So  many  vidtories  gained  by  the  barbarians 
which  had  brought  them  feveral  times  to  the  This  to  pro- 
gates  of  Conftantinople,  made  the  emperour  a~  ^fmnopfe.. 
fraid  of  their  making  frelh  incurfions,  and  laying 
wafte  the  country.  To  put  a  flop  to  theSe  in- 
vafions,  he  caufed  a  wall  to  be  built,  which 
reached  from  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  Propontis, 
being  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  itadia, 
or  eighteen  leagues,  about  thirteen  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  the  city  :  Its  thicknefs  was  twenty  feet, 
with  towers  at  certain  diftances  ;  but  fuch  an 
immenfe  conftrudtion  could  not  make  up  for  the 
lofs  of  ancient  valour.  Anaftafius  made  feme 


weak  attempts  to  be  revenged  of  Theodorick, 
by  fending  a  fleet  to  infult  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  by  honouring  Clovis  with  the  title  of  patri¬ 
cian,  or,  as  feme  fay,  that  of  conful ;  but  Clovis 
made  no  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  and 
Theodorick  equipped  a  fleet,  which  very  foon 
put  a  flop  to  their  piracies. 

The  church,  the  enemy  of  blood,  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  imbrued  with  it  from  theological 
difputes,  but  religious  wars  had  been  hitherto 
unknown.  We  come  now  to  mention  the  firft 
inftanceof  that  dreadful  fcourge  which  has  been 
eloquently  lamented  by  fo  many  Chriftians,  and 
which  was  the  offspring  of  fanaticifm,  party 
fpirit,  prejudices  the  mod  oppofite  to  the  gofpel, 
and  paffions  the  mod  deftruftive  to  fociety. 
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Anaftalius  favoured  theFnfvrVii-ar-,^  j  , 
pH  rllf.  r  !,CUU!^c'Utychians,andprovok.. 
eu  tne  catholicks,  whole  zeal  was  nr,t- -n  * 

He  involves  of  acrimony  A  f  T  ot  always  void 

Weifina  trimony.  The  popes  had  excommunicated 

quarreUvith  AcaClUS,  formerlv  nat-rior^k  n  CL  .  cacecl 
the  Hopes,  becanfp  hp  haA  Patriarch  of  Conftantmople, 

toyfe  id  S  had  corr;[m,n .cared  with  fome  heret- 

tiiecon-  prelates,  or  wno  were  fufpefted  of  her*Tv 

o/TcSs.  V”  condemnation  of  Acacius  was  become  a 

ZC:$Z  PAr°°f  ofrOI  tl-doxy,  as  the  condemn! 
tion  o  be.  Athanafius  had  formerly  been  reckon- 

ed  a  clear  proof  of  Arianifm.  Anaftafius  found 

himielf  involved  m  a  quarrel  with  the  holy  4 

Hen  -  rCaU|  C  !e f fukd  to  hubferibe  it,  and  to  iban- 
Henotncon.  don  the  W««  of  Zeno.  It  was  his  defire  that 

nobody  Ihould  be  molefted  about  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  but  little  refpeeft  was  paid  to  his  will : 

it  h!  CAS  K  cwf  regarded  the  more  did  he  expo fe 
H  by  a6ts  oi  abfolute  power. 

A  violent  t_t  ;  r  i 

.edition  oc-  slaving  lent  one  day  to  demand  the  act  from 

tbe°patri-y  fle  Patnarch  Macedonius  by  which  he  obliged 

doC„iu“ace‘  I"™  i  atf  fcending.the  ^rone  to  defend  °the 
dodrine  of  the  council,  an  aft,  which  he  faid, 

tarmlhed  the  imperial  dignity,  Macedonius  re- 
fufed  to  deuver  it.  The  emperour  diflernbled  for 
lome  time,  and  then  transferred  the  privileop  of 
an  afyium  from  the  church  of  Macedonius  to  die 
V^heans,  wh>ch  inftantly  kindled  the  flame 
ot  f  edition.  Two  hundred  monks  came  from 
byna  on  purpofe  to  expel  the  patriarch  ;  another 
legion  of  mem  flocked  from  Paieftine  for  his  de~ 
icnce,  and  they  quarrelled  even  in  the  church. 
Anmtafius  caufed  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chal¬ 
cedon  which*  had  been  refufed  to  him,  to  be 
carnet,  orr,  and  having  torn  them,  threw  them 
into  the  lire.  T  wo  irr.poftors  having  accufed 
Macedonius  of  being  guilty  of  fome  infamous 

crimes. 


Legions  of 
monks. 
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crimes,  he  vindicated  himfelf  by  proving  that  he 
■was  an  eunuch  ;  but  however,  he  was  fent  into 
banifhment,  where  he  died. 

The  feditions  became  daily  more  and  more 
violent,  and  the  emperour  was  publickly  infulted 
on  a  charge  of  herefy  ;  his  ftatues  were  thrown 
down  $  a  monk  and  a  nun,  who  were  in  his  con¬ 
fidence,  were  both  {tabbed,  and  their  bodies 
dragged  through  the  ftreets.  Severe  punish¬ 
ments  provoked  the  popular  fury,  till  at  laft 
Vitalianus,  grandfon  of  the  famous  Afpar,  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  the  avenger  of  the  faith,  by  raif- 
ing  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men  againft  the 
Sovereign .  He  pafifed  the  great  wall,  and  en¬ 
camped  at  the  gates  of  Conftantinople. 

Proclus,  a  natural  philofopher  of  Athens,  not 
the  platonift,  whofe  works  are  ftill  extant,  came 
to  ferve  in  the  army  of  Anaftaftus.  He  is  faid  to 
have  burnt  the  enemy’s  fleet  either  with  mirrors 
or  an  inflammable  powder  made  of  fulphur  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  fleet  was  burnt ;  that  Vitalia¬ 
nus  made  new  preparations  ;  that  Anaftafius 
promifed  to  reform  whatever  he  had  done  againft 
the  catholick  religion,  and  broke  his  promife,  af¬ 
ter  having  procured  a  peace  upon  that  condition. 

Three  years  after  this  emperour  died,  when 
aimed  ninety  years  old.  Some  fay  that  he  was 
killed  by  lightning ;  others  that  he  became  mad 
from  divine  vengeance  ;  his  name  was  erafed 
from  the  dyp  ticks*  ;  and  Nicholas  I.  in  one  of  his 

letters 


Open  wars. 


Proclus 
faves  Con* 
ftantinople 


*  The  dypticks  were  a  kind  ofpublick  registers.  There 
were  both  profane  and  facred  ;  the  names  of  confuls  and 
magiflrates  were  inferibed  in  the  firlt ;  in  the  others,  thofe 
of  people  of  confequence,  for  whom  prayers  were  to  be* 
offered  up  at  the  religious  ceremonies. 


51S. 
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ie“r  fhr?Phrei  hlm  t0  the  Neros  and  Diocle- 
guin’ary  ’2  ^  W3S  rather  mifled  than  fan- 

quentupon  ,  *c  ^  worthy  our  greateft  attention  to  obferve 
ier^  tha‘  the  ignorance  of  princes  in  religious  mattS 
made  them  guilty  of  moll  enormous  and  fatal 
errours  but  the  lefs  furprifingas  the  bilhopswere 
engaged  in  mutual  diffenfions.  If  it  had  nnc 
been  .or  thefe  divifions,  which  diftrafted  men’s 
minds  with  uncertainty,  and  kindled  a  zeal  for 

rT 'ft  ?Cy  V?UU  n0t  have  been  diverted 

fiom  the  ftudy  and  exercife  of  morality,  from 
whence  they  mutt  have  gathered  the  divine  fru£ 
of  Chnflianity  m  peace.  How  fublime  and 
comforting  the  idea  it  gives  of  the  divinity  ! 

merrv  .  wk  ““  W  h'S  Juffice  and  ignite 

mercy  .  What  encouragement  for  the  exercife 
of  every  virtue  !  Religion  alone  infpires  us 
witn  a  contempt  of  earthly  vanities,  a  detefta- 
tion  of  vice,  and  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of 
our  neighbours  }  invincible  patience  in  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  companion  for  the  unhappy  }  in  one 
word,  it  infpires  us  with  charity  and  heroick 
courage.  It  tends  to  render  every  thing  perfect, 

in  common  and  ibcial 
iire.  Wherefore  then  luch  errours  and  excefles 
on  religious  pretences  ?  It  is  becaufe  herefy 
Ihooting  up  under  a  thoufand  different  forms 
inccffandy  ftartles  the  faith  by  fubtilties  and 
iophiUry,  by  which  almoft  the  whole  energy  of 
men  s  minds  is  abforbed  in  the  conteft.  Difputes 
engenc  er  hatred  j  from  hatred  fprings  every  ex- 

£  |  anc;  VI.rtue>  exhaufted  with  Words  and  ca- 
bals,  ofes  her  whole  power.  The  example  of 

the  holy  bifhops  was  not  followed  by  the  mill- 

titude; 
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titude  j  princes  and  people  were  feized  with  a 
frenzy  almoft  general,  the  church  was  torn  in 
pieces,  and  the  ftate  filled  with  inteftine  quar¬ 
rels.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  thofe 
calamities  which  are  continually  prefented  to 
our  view  by  hiftory. 


JUSTIN. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Theodorick  the  Great. 

JUSTIN,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  a  native  of  51S. 

Thrace,  and  born  in  the  loweft  rank  of  life,  i0« 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  being  birth,  fuc- 
zealous  catholick,  and  fufTiciently  artful  to  fup-  empire!  tn* 
plant  all  his  rivals,  was  defied  to  fucceed  Anaf- 
tafius.  The  money  which  he  was  employed  to 
diltribute  in  the  name  of  another,  he  bellowed  as 
his  own  gift.  Some  faflious  people  having  raif- 
ed  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth  to  the  purple,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  confecrated  a  bilhop.  The 
three  nephews  of  Anaftafius  were  totally  neg- 
lefted. 

This  reign  was  wafted  in  religious  difputes ;  Thepeopi* 
Juftin  from  the  firft  declaring  in  favour  of  the  ^eothse 
orthodox  who  ruled  in  Conftantinople.  The  ‘  °PS' 
people  with  violent  outcries  demanded  that  the 
memories  of  the  Manicheans  fhould  be  made  in¬ 
famous,  and  even  their  bodies  dug  up  ;  (Anafta¬ 
fius  himfelf  was  accufed  of  being  a  Manichean  5) 
that  a  feftival  fhould  be  inftituted  in  honour  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  (which  is  ftill  folem- 
xVol.  II.  Kk  ,  nized 
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mzed  in  the  Greek  church)  that  the  biffiops- whr? 
were  in  bamfhment  Ihould  be  recalled ;  that  the 
names  of  fome  others  Ihould  be  infcribed  in  the 
ay p ticks,  &c.  The  patriarch  was  not  permitted 
to  begin  the  religious  ceremonies  till  the  people 
were  obeyed,  and  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the 
populace  on  the  moll  ferious matters,  that  all  they 
had  ordained  was  confirmed  by  forty  hilhops.  * 

Jufiin  commanded  that  the  moll  perfed  fu'b- 
mifiion  Ihould  be  paid  to  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  :  By  a  law  which  he  pafied,  hereticks  were 
excluded  from  holding  offices,  and  even  from 
ierving  in  the  army;  he  reconciled  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches,  which  had  been  feparated  thir¬ 
ty  four  years,  that  is  from  the  time  that  Acacius 
had  been  condemned  by  pope  Felix.  Pope 
Horrmfdas  cauled  the  names  of  the  patriarchs 
Euphemius  and  IVIacedonius,  who  were  zealous 
catholicks,  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  dypticks ,  be- 
caufe  they  were  accufed  of  being  unwilling  to 
blacken  the  character  of  their  predeceflbr  Acacius. 

By  a  new  edi£t  the  Manicheans  were  condemn¬ 
ed  to  be  banifhed,  and  it  declared  that  if  any  of 
them  were  afterwards  difcovered  their  heads 
Ihould  be  cut  off.  He  likewife  confirmed  the 
abovementioned  law  againlt  hereticks  in  general* 
in  which  Pagans,  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  in¬ 
cluded  ;  without  once  recollecting  that  their  af- 
fiftance  might  become  neceffary.  About  that 
time  a  Saracen  who  was  a  chriftian,  faid  to  a 
prince  of  his  country,  who  perfecuted  theChrift- 
ians — Confider  that  we  were  Chriftians  before  we 
were  your  fubjebls.  I  do  not  know  a  power  fuff  ~ 
ciently  Jlrong  to  compel  me  to  believe  what  I  do  not 
believe ,  nor  to  difguife  what  I  do  believe ,  and  if 

we 
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ive  muft  come  to  blows,  my  J 'word  is  as  long  as  an¬ 
other  .  This  bold  reply  fhews  to  what  fovereigns 
expofe  themfelves  by  committing  a£ts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  which  even  Conftantine  prudently  avoided. 

Though  Judin  made  an  exception  in  his  edidt 
in  favour  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  certainly  dread-  Theodorick 
ed,  Theodorick  was  provoked  at  the  Arians  be- 
ing  refufed  the  fame  indulgence  which  he  grant-  fecut!*™- 
ed  to  the  Catholicks.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
emperour  in  which  he  reprefented  in  the  drong- 
ed  terms,  that  princes  have  no  authority  over 
the  minds  of  men,  that  their  privileges  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  government  in  civil  matters, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  punifh  any  but  the 
didurbers  of  the  publick  peace.  Judin  replied, 
that  without  redraining  confciences  he  micht 
employ  whom  he  thought  proper  for  his  fervice, 
that  an  uniform  mode  of  worfhip  was  neceflary 
for  preferving  good  order  j  and  therefore  he  had 
a  right  to  exclude  from  the  churches  all  who 
were  of  a  different  perfuafion  from  himfelf. 

Theodorick  fent  for  pope  John  to  Ravenna,  He  ftnd., 
and  from  thence  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Con-  pope  John 
ftantinople  and  declare  to  juftin,  that  if  the 
Arians  were  not  reftored  to  the  poffeffion  of  their 
churches  and  the  entire  freedom  of  their  religion, 
reprifals  fliould  he  made  upon  the  catholicks  in 
Italy.  Though  the  commiffion  was  difagreeable  The  pop* 
to  the  pope,  he  feemed  to  obey  i  but  on  his  ar-  ^seccu0^ 
rival  at  Conftantinople  where  he  was  received  ni^TLn- 
with  every  mark  of  refpeft.  (He  was  the  firft  “p^n- 
Roman  pontiff  they  had  feen*)  He  employed  his  torit- 
time  in  attending  to  the  prerogatives  of  his  lee, 
and  fo  far  from  refloring  their  churches  to  the 
Arians.?  ^onfecrated  them  for  the  catholicks.  At 
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,  his  return  he  was  imprifoned  by  Theodorick,  and 
dying  in  confinement  was  honoured  as  a  martyr. 
According  to  Fleury’s  account,  he  difchar</ed 
tne  commiffion  faithfully—"  For  by  reprefenting 
<c  danger  to  which  Italy  was  expofed,  he  pro- 
“  cured  what  he  ajked  from  Juft  in ■,  that  is  to  fay, 
“  the  Arians  were  to  have  their  liberty .”  Hift! 
Ecclefiaft.  1.  32.  This  account  does  pot  feem 
ex  aft.  V.  I'Abrege  chronol.  de  V  Hift.  d'  Italie. 
become°”ck  Theodorick  who  was  fixty  eight  years  of  age, 

'  thecatho  vyas  whh  the  murmurs  of  the  catho¬ 

lic!^  °*  hcks  during  the  negotiation  at  Conftantinople  ; 

and  fufpefting  that  plots  were  forming  againft 
him,  became  jealous  and  a  dupe  to  calumny. 
Albinus  the  patrician  was  accufed  of  holding*  a 
treasonable  correfpondence  with  the  emperour. 
Boetius  and  Boetius,  a  philofopher  equally  illuftrious  for  his 
puttodeath.  ra,nK  cinci  the  tenor  ol  his  lifej  having  no  doubt* 
of  the  patrician’s  innocence,  openly  faid — If  Al¬ 
binus  be  guilty ,  I  am  Jo,  and  the  whole  jenate. 
The  enemies  of  the  philofopher  took  care  to 
conftrue  the  expreffion  into  treafon  :  They  fub- 
orned  three  witnefles  who  gave  evidence  againft 
him,  and  while  he  was  in  prifon  he  compofed  a 
pious  work  in  which  Theodorick  was  fometimes 
abufed  :  It  is  entitled  De  ccrfolatione  philofoph. 
The  condud  of  pope  John  increafed  the  king’s 
fufpicions.  Boetius  and  his  father  in  law  Sym- 
machus  were  put  to  death. 

Deitifof  ^  *s  not  to  doubted  that  Theodorick 
Theodo-  thought  them  guilty  ;  but  his  heart  was  wrung 
nek.  with  remorfe,  and  finking  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
he  died  at  feventy  four  years  of  age,  and  was  fuc- 
«rSAma?aT  ccec^d  hy  his  grandfon  Athalarick,  the  fon  of  his 
footi.  daughter  Amalafonte,  He  was  an  infant,  but 

his 
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his  mother,  a  learned,  virtuous,  and  enlightened 
princefs,  capable  of  bufinefs,  and  equally  de¬ 
serving  love  and  refpeft,  fhewed  herfelf  not  in- 
feriour  to  the  talk  of  governing,  and,  while  fhe 
held  the  reins,  the  people  were  not  fenfible  of 
the  lofs  of  Theodorick.  She  was  particularly 
attentive  to  the  education  of  her  fon. — It  is  the 
love  of  learning  and  of  thofe  who  cultivate  and 
teach  it,  faid  fhe,  which  diftinguifhes  the  civilized 
from  the  barbarous  nations . 

That  we  might  avoid  mixing  things  totally 
unconnected,  we  delayed  to  mention  a  few  im¬ 
portant  events  which  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Juftin.  Zathius  king  of  the  Lazi  in  ancient 
Colchis,  came  to  get  himfelf  crowned  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  though  Cabades  the  king  of  Perfia  cables 
claimed  the  right  of  fovereignty  over  him,  and  ^Sdopt  hu 
was  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  war  upon  fonChofl 
that  fubjeft,  but  changing  his  intention,  he  folic-  rocs# 
ited  the  emperour  to  adopt  his  third  fon  Chofroes, 
whom  he  intended  for  his  fucceffor.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  propofal  gave  juft  caufe  of  difquiet,  as 
the  people  were  afraid  that  a  Perfian  might  one 
day  fucceed  to  the  empire;  he  was  therefore  told, 
that  cuftom  did  not  admit  of  foreigners  being  Thc  refufai 
adopted  except  by  arms,  which  was  a  ceremony  of  the  em- 
that  did  not  confer  a  right  of  fucceffion.  Chof-  fonTfwat 
roes  was  on  his  way  to  Conftantinople  when  the 
Perfians,  provoked  with  this  unexpefted  anfwer, 
immediately  commenced  hoftilities  by  feizing 
Iberia  to  the  eaft  of  Lazica,  which  had  been 
placed  by  its  king  under  the  protection  of  Juf¬ 
tin,  who  died  during  thefe  tran  factions  in  the  Denh  ,f 

ysar  5^7*  juftin* 
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Juftiniant 
his  nephew 
declared 
Auguftus. 


He  had  a  little  before  declared  Juftinian  his 
nephew  Auguftus,  who  after  having  fworn  fra¬ 
ternal  affection  to  Vitalian,  affaffinated  him  in 
the  beginning  of  this  reign.  The  emperour,  by 
Ins  partiality  for  the  blue  fa&ion,  infpired  him 
with  audacity  to  infult  the  laws,  to  commit  the 
mod  enormous  crimes  in  open  day,  and  even  to 
fport  with  afiaffinations.  From  thefe  early  ac¬ 
tions  of  Juftinian  nothing  was  lefs  to  be  expedited 
than  that  he  fhould  prove  a  wile  legifiator  $  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  his  laws 
and  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  he  would  have 
been  deified  by  the  encomiums  of  enthufiaftick 
civilians,  if  there  had  not  been  frequent  inftances 
of  weaknefs,  imprudence,  injuftice  and  tyranny, 
vifible  both  in  his  laws  and  government.  In  the 
fequel  the  Roman  grandeur  will  feem  to  rife 
from  its  ruins ;  we  lhall  fee  two  generals  revive 
it  by  their  vi&ories,  but  thefe  are  only  like  the 
laft  ftruggles  of  a  dying  man,  who  foon  finks 
again  without  life,  exhaufted  by  his  efforts  as  by 
a  long  decay. 


JUSTINIAN. 

CHAP.  I. 


’Till  Africa  was  reconquered  from  the  Vandals. 

Good  Md  JUSTINIAN  was  probably  of  as  low  birth 
Utsofiuf.  ^  as  his  uncle,  but  had  the  fuperiour  ad  van - 
sinjan.  ^age  of  education.  On  his  acceffion  to  the  em- 
pire  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  was  well  fkilled 
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in  jurifprudence,  fond  of  ftudy  and  application, 
and  defirous  of  reforming  abules  ;  but  a  Have  to 
prejudice,  prone  to  defpotifm,  weak  and  un- 
fteady,  vain,  unacquainted  with  true  glory,  more 
eager  to  didtate  to  the  opinions  than  to  effedl  the 
happinefs  of  his  fubjedts :  He  was  one  of  thofe 
princes  whofe  charadters  are  a  ftrange  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  and  who  without  being  really 
great,  appear  fo  from  the  great  adtions  performed 
by  their  minifters  and  generals.  The  littlenefs 
of  Juftinian’s  mind,  and  the  faults  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  will  fometimes  appear,  notwithftanding  the 
fplendid  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes. 

Would  a  prince  of  fuperiour  abilities  marry  an  hi9  dir- 
adlrefs,  ftained  with  vices,  and  of  a  charadter  ^^aulc 
equally  imperious  and  infamous  ?  Yet  this  Juf-  with  Theo* 
tinian  did  for  Theodora,  the  moft  re/pefitable fpoufe  uora* 
whom  God  had  given  himy  as  he  ftyles  her  in  one 
of  his  laws.  Juftin  had  left  in  the  treafury  D}ffipatIoa 
120,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  which  was  foon  of  the  reve- 
diffipated  by  the  profufion  of  his  fucceflor. 

He  piqued  himfelf  on  his  fkill  in  theology,  VIolent 
which  was  an  additional  misfortune  to  the  ftate.  ze*} of  Jui~ 
Nor  does  the  zeal  he  fliewed  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  merit  com¬ 
mendation,  as  in  his  latter  days  he  degenerated 
from  the  true  faith  and  perfecuted  the  orthodox. 

In  him  a  jealous  predile&ion  for  his  own  opinion 
prevailed  over  the  love  of  truth.  To  the  laws 
of  his  predeceffors  he  added  one  which  made  it 
capital  not  to  conform  to  the  eftablifheddodtrines. 

Pagans,  Jews  and  Hereticks  fled  from  his  domin¬ 
ions  with  curfes  ;  others,  tranfported  with  more  duwdPbj°It. 
violent  rage,  laid  violent  hands  on  themfelves  ; 
fo  me  Moncanids  in  Phrygia  fet  fire  to  their 
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churches  and  confunned  themfelves  in  the  flames  j 

Te  Sramfritf,ns  revoltetl  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thoufand,  pillaging and  maflfacring  wherever  they 
went,  till  they  were  maflacred  themfelves.  The 
truits  of  thefe  perfections  were  the  depopulation 
ot  the  provinces,  deteftation  of  the  emperour’s 
perfon,  and  hatred  againft  Chriftianity. 

Thefe  part-  By  confifcating  to  his  own  ufe  the  property 

feduy/  f  th,ofe  wh,°  rLefufed  to  caufe  themfelves  and 
families  to  be  baptized,  Juflmian  gave  room  to 
believe  that  he  had  his  own  intereft  as  much  at 
heart  as  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 
Goths  mat.  -I  he  Goths  alone  (for  Theodorick  was  not  vet 
churl'." 1  forgotten)  were  exempted  from  the  rigour  of 
thole  laws.  The  emperour  even  rebuilt  a°church 
for  the  Arians  ;  but  the  firft  time  that  they  af- 
jembled  in  it,  they  were  attacked  and  the  crreat- 
eft  part  of  them  murdered  by  a  troop  of  fanat- 
icks,  who  were  but  too  much  encouraged  bv  the 
emperour’s  condudt.  ' 

Severs  laws  At  £fie  ^ame  rime  his  feverity  was  exercifed 
Smaln  of  ;(gainft  tranfgreffions  of  the  rules  of  morality, 
manners,  but  in  a  manner  lefs  proper  to  work  a  reforma¬ 
tion  than  to  raife  fcandal.  Two  bifhops,  feveral 
priefts  and  fenators  being  convi&ed  of  monftrous 
debaucheries,  were  mutilated  in  the  publick 
fquare.  This  example  proving  ineffe&ual,  the 
emperour  long  after,  in  554,  by  a  lawpublifhed 
in  Lent,  threatened  with  the  moft  rigorous  pun- 
ifliment  all  who  were  guilty  unlefs  they  did  pen¬ 
ance  at  Eafter  :  But  how  could  he  reckon  upon 
fuch  penance  ?  He  punifhed  blafphemy  as  fevere- 
ly  as  the  crime  againft  nature,  and  prohibited 
games  of  chance  as  a  temptation  to  blafphemy. 
bamfhed  thole  who  made  a  trade  of  profri- 

tution, 
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Cution,  and  declared  it  capital  in  future.  A  pru¬ 
dent  legiflator  would  firft  have  confidered  wheth¬ 
er  all  thefe  laws  were  pradticable  ;  if  they  were 
capable  of  reforming  the  manners  of  a  corrupt¬ 
ed  nation  ;  if  the  remedies  applied  were  fuited  to 
the  diforders ;  and  would  have  dreaded  doing 
mifchief  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  do  good. 

In  fact  the  diforders  grew  {till  more  flagrant  and 
numerous. 

Mean  time  the  war  with  Perfia  giving  the  era-  wzr  with 
perour  no  fmall  uneafmefs,  though  the  Romans  Perfia* 
had  gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy,  he 
fent  ambaflfadours  to  Cabades  with  prefents  and 
propofals  for  an  accommodation  ;  but  received 
in  return  a  haughty  letter  in  which  that  monarch 
ftyled  himfelf  King  of  Kings ,  Son  of  the  Sun, 
Sovereign  of  the  Eaft ,  while  he  gave  Juftinian  on¬ 
ly  thole  of  Son  of  the  Moon ,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
Weft.  In  530,  Belifarius,  already  diftinguifhed 
by  his  abilities  and  courage,  defeated  the  Perfians 
near  Dara.  But  the  following  year  he  loft;  the  Belifarius 
battle  of  Callinicum  on  Eafter  eve.  As  the  troops  at 
had  been  weakened  by  the  fall,  and  he  had  it  in  by  theK 
his  power  to  repulfe  the  enemy  without  running  dknls  foU 
any  rifk,  he  was  defirous  of  avoiding  an  engage¬ 
ment;  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  rafh 
ardour  of  his  foldiers,  who  exclaimed  againft  his 
prudent  caution  as.  want  of  courage,  and  were 
ready  to  break  out  into  open  mutiny.  Thus  the 
Perfians  had  the  glory  of  vanquifhing  an  army 
much  fuperiour  to  their  own,  and  commanded 
by  the  beft;  general  of  the  empire.  Belifarius  Heisre- 
was  recalled,  and  being  too  virtuous  to  play  the  called* 
mean  flatterer,  was  deftined  more  than  once  to 
fed  by  experience,  that  great  fervices  and  tri¬ 
umphs 
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Choir  oes 
fucceeds 
Cabades. 


Terms  he 

impofedon  c  y; " ' " ‘“5 muuiana pounds weight 
Jurtinun.  of  gold,  with  certain  fortreffes,  and  that  the  com- 

mander  of  the  troops  in  Mefopotamia,  inftead  of 
raiding  in  that  province,  fhould  remain  at  Con- 
uantinople.  The  emperour,  after  agreeing  to 
every  thing,  retraced  and  fent  a  counter  order 
but  was  in  the  end  obliged  in  533  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  the  moft  humiliating  terms. 

Rebellion  7  trough  his  whole  reign  he  was  fo  imprudent 
of  the  green  *o  foment  the  fadlions  of  the  circus  by  fidincr 
faction.  with  the  blue  in  oppofition  to  the  green, 7  which 
was  favoured  by  the  emprefs  Theodora.  Thefe 
two  had  abforbed  all  the  other  faftions,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  whole  city  of  Conftantinople ;  and  their 
quarrels,  which  were  conftantly  attended  with 
bloodlhed,  at  laft  produced  one  of  the  moft 
dreadful  feditions  that  had  ever  been  known. 
One  day,  during  the  Circenfian  games,  the  preen 
i  aft  ion,  irritated  againft  the  emperour,  offered  him 
the  grolfeft  infults ;  and  the  rage  of  the  populace 
was  inflamed  by  the  execution  of  their  ringlead¬ 
ers.  1  he  mutineers  demanded  four  odiourmin- 

be  Siven  up  to  them,  and  among  the 
ieu  l  riboman,  who  made  a  fale  of  jultice,^and 

was 
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3™aHehthe  r?dy  Way  t0  dif«ra“  >  court 
governed  by  intrigue. 

7  C; Roman  arms  being  fuccefsful  in  Armenia 
and  other  parts,  Cabades  died  through  gritffcj 

hls  ]?®»-  But  his  fucceffor  Chofro?s  was  very 
capable  of  repairing  them.  This  prince  who  is 
mahcioufly  decried  by  the  Greeks,  but  extolled 
y  the  Orientals  above  Cyrus  himfelf.  Toon  gave 
proofs  of  his  heroick  fentiments  ;  and  Juftinian 
having  renewed  the  negotiations,  he  declared  that 
ie  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  except  upon  con- 
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was  afterwards  the  inftrument  of  legiflation. 
Juftinian  removed  thofe  minifters,  and  finding 
that  this  mean  fpirited  compliance  did  not  difarm 
the  unbridled  multitude,  was  preparing  to  efcape 
their  rage  by  flight,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
more  courageous  Theodora. — It  is  not  neceffary 
you  Jhould  live>  faid  fhe,  but  it  is  abjoiutely  necej- 
Jary  not  to  Jurvive  your  honour.  A fovereign  ling¬ 
ering  out  a  Jhameful  exiftence  in  exile  is  more 
worthlejs  than  a  dead  carcaje .  The  mojl  glorious 
fepulchre  is  a  throne .  This  woman  who"  is  fo 
much  decried,  at  lead  in  fome  degree  poflfeffed 
an  elevation  of  foul. 

A  report  being  fpread  that  the  emperour  and 
his  wife  were  fled,  the  populace  haftened  to  the 
houfe  of  Hypatius,  Anaftafius’s  nephew,  and 
forcing  him  along  with  them,  proclaimed  him 

Auguftus,  when  Juftinian  fuddenly  appeared  with 

the  book  of  the  gofpels  in  his  hand,  acknowl¬ 
edged  himfelf  guilty,  declared  that  this  calamity 
had  been  caufed  by  his  own  fins,  and  that  he 
pardoned  the  offence,  at  the  fame  time  offering 
indemnity  to  all,  without  exception,  if  they 
would  return  to  their  duty.  But  their  hatred 
was  now  heightened  by  contempr,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  violence  by  a 
fpeedy  retreat  into  his  palace. 

All  hope  was  loft  had  not  Belifarius,  followed 
by  the  principal  officers  with  their  foldiers,  brifk- 
ly  charged  the  mutineers.  The  maJXacre  was 
dreadful ;  thirty  thoufand  men  loft  their  lives, 
and  the  horrours  of  the  day  wrere  completed  by  a 
conflagration.  Hypatius  and  his  brother  Pom- 
pey  were  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  the  emperour 
caufed  the  news  of  his  victory  to  bepublifhed  in 

every 
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c  H  A  P.  II. 

Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius. 


The  Van¬ 
dals  ener¬ 
vated  in 
Africa. 


Errours 
committed 
by  Genfe- 
rick  follow- 
ed  by  dis¬ 
cords. 


THOUGH  Juftinian  made  the  follies  of  the 
circiis  a  matter  oz  ferious  attention,  and 
eicaped  falhng  their  viftim  only  by  the  maflacre 
ot  his  fubjefts,  yet,  becaufe  chance  had  placed 
iome  great  men  about  him,  very  important  en- 
tapnfes  were  begun  and  executed  in  his  reio-n. 
The  conqueft  of  Africa  was  the  work  of  Belifa- 
rius.  From  the  time  of  Genferick  the  Vandals 
had  totally  degenerated.  They  were  no  more 
£  intrepid  heroes,  indefatigable,  fober,  and 
chafte,  who  ilRiing  from  the  north  crulhed  all 
opposition ;  but  a  nation  enervated  in  a  rich  and 
burning  climate,  where  luxury  and  riches  fpread 
every  allurement  of  debauchery. 

Two  faults  committed  by  GenlericK  had  ex** 
pofed  them  to  a  revolution  the  moment  that 
their  manners  degenerated.  He  had  difmantled 
all  the  ftrong  places  except  Carthage,  that,  in 
cafe  of  a  war,  the  Romans  might  not  find  means 
to  lecure  a  footing  in  the  country.  He  had 
made  it  a  law  that  the  crown  ftiould  always  de¬ 
volve  to  the  eldeft  of  his  family,  without  regard 
to  the  primogeniture  of  the  branches ;  which  was 
opening  a  way  for  confufion  and  the  moft  hor¬ 
rid 
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rid  crimes  :  Accordingly  his  vaft  dominions, 
which  comprehended  Corfica  and  Sardinia,  with 
all  the  countries  from  the  ftreights  of  Gades  to 
Cyrenaica,  were  after  his  death  a  theatre  of  di- 
vifions  and  difcord. 

Hunerick,  who  fucceeded  him,  mafiaered  his  Gelimer 
own  brothers  and  nephews  in  order  to  fecure  the  the  u(urpcr* 
crown  to  his  fon,  Hilderick,  who  mounted  the 
throne  after  him,  but  was  depofed  by  Gelimer, 
great  grandfon  of  the  conqueror.  Juftinian,  who 
had  been  in  alliance  with  Hilderick,  wrote  in  his 
favour  to  Gelimer,  but  his  advices  and  threats 
were  treated  with  contempt.  Upon  this  the 
emperour  hadened  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
with  Perfia,  and  refolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,  the  conduct  of  which  was  committed  to 
Belifarius. 

This  illudrious  general  embarked  in  the  533. 
month  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  Afr&aeby°f 
confided  only  of  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  fix  thou-  Belifarius. 
fand  horfe ;  and  landed  in  Africa  in  the  third 
month  after  his  departure.  The  exaft  difcipline 
which  he  maintained  in  his  army  made  him  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  deliverer  than  enemy  ; 
he  therefore  advanced  near  Carthage,  without 
meeting  aim  oft  any  refiffance  :  At  lad  he  en¬ 
countered  Gelimer,  whom  he  totally  routed,  and 
next  day  marched  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
the  dreets  of  which  were  illuminated  for  his  re¬ 
ception  3  but  being  apprehenfive  that  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  his  troops  would  be  favoured  by  the 
darknefs,  he  encamped  without  the  walls,  and 
the  day  following  made  his  entry  as  if  into  a 
city  of  the  empire,  without  tumult,  violence,  or 
even  an  interruption  of  commerce.  Carthage 

had 
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Gelimer 
tends  am- 
baHadours 
t«to  Spain* 


had  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals 
fourfeore  and  fifteen  years. 

anc^fmm^h11  5nt  int°  Sp/'n  t0  recIueft  affift- 
anee  from  Theudis,  king  of  the  Vifigoths  •  and 

mffed  r  fiaUrS,,Wh°a:kneW  n0thing  °f  what  ** 
paired,  confidently  affirmed  that  he  was  on  the 

pom t  of  crufhing  the  Romans,  who  were  only  a 

handful  of  banditti :  But  Theudis,  who  was  bet- 

er  infoimed,  bid  them  return  to  Carthage  and 

examine  mto  the  ftate  of  affairs.  Being  dif- 

mified  with  this  anfwer,  they  arrived  in  the  har- 

bour  of  that  city,  where  they  had  not  the  leaft 

iufpicion  of  meeting  with  enemies,  and  were 

conduced  to  Belifarius,  who  fuffered  them  to 

deparc  on  tneir  revealing  the  fecret  of  their  com- 
million. 

fomunfuc-  Mean  tlm^.tne  Vandal  monarch  col  left  ed  a 
*rSfui.  new  army,  while  his  emiffaries  attempted  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  Huns  in  the  Roman  fervice,  who  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  ftriftnefs  of  the  difeipline 
and  apprehenfive  of  being  detained  in  Africa! 
promiied  to  revolt  upon  the  firft  opportunity  : 
But  the  general  having  difeovered  the  plot,  re- 
gained  the  affedtion  of  thofe  barbarians  by  load- 
ing  them  with  careifes,  and  diftributing  amon* 
them  a  quantity  of  wine,  when  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  treachery,  and  promifed  to  make 
amends  for  it  by  their  future  behaviour.  At 
I  ricamara  he  defeated  an  army  of  ten  times  his 
'  own  number,  for  it  confifted  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 

sand  men  ;  and  Gelimer  fled  to  an  inacceffible 
mountain  in  the  remoteft  part  of  Numidia 
where  reduced  to  a  favage  life  (for  the  country 
produced  only  barley  and  rye,  which  the  Moors 

had  neither  fkill  to  grind  nor  bake)  after  fuffer- 
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ing  the  fevereft  hardfhips  for  three  months,  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  furrcnder.  Belifarius  He  is  oblig- 
received  him  at  Carthage,  where  he  cauled  render?1 
him  to  be  detained  till  Juftinian’s  pleafure  was 
known. 

Had  the  emperour’s  condud:  been  guided  by  534. 
prudence,  he  would  have  perceived  that  it  was  fmprudend^ 
v  abfolutely  neceflary  the  great  man,  who  in  three  fu^eae4* 
months  had  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Van¬ 
dals,  fhould  be  continued  in  his  command  in  or¬ 
der  to  fecure  his  conqueft.  But  at  Conftantino- 
pie  envy  had  wakeful  eyes.  Even  fome  of  the 
hero’s  officers  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  made 
tools  of  the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  he  was 
accufed  of  a  defign  to  revolt.  Being  informed 
of  this  charge,  and  Juftinian  having  left  it  to 
his  choice,  either  to  ftay  in  Africa  or  return,  he 
immediately  fet  out  in  order  to  refute  the  cal¬ 
umny. 

A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  an  honour  which  a  triumph 
till  then  had  never  been  granted  in  the  Eaft,  ^“eed  * 
and  Gelimer  followed  his  chariot  at  the  head  of 
the  prifoners  :  That  unhappy  prince  often  re¬ 
peating  thofe  words  fo  well  adapted  to  his  mil- 
fortunes—  V unity  of  vanities ,  all  is  vanity .  Af¬ 
ter  the  triumph,  Juftinian  affigncd  him  fome 
lands  in  Galatia,  where  he  paffed  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

The  moment  that  Belifarius  embarked,  the  Maiadmjn- 
Moors  raifed  an  infurre&ion,  and  tranquillity  ^ratiori  »* 
was  not  reftored  by  his  fucceffors  till  after  a  war  At"ca* 
of  fourteen  years,  Africa,  the  number  of  whofe 
inhabitants  was  prodigioufly  diminifhed,  remain¬ 
ed  fubjedt  to  the  empire  till  the  invafion  of  the 
oaiacens,  that  is  ^bout  a  hundred  years,  and 

even 
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even  the  name  of  the  Vandals  was  for  ever  oblit*** 
era  ted  in  that  country.  It  was  divided  by  Juf- 
tmian  into  feven  provinces,  Tingitana,  Maurita¬ 
nia,  Nunnidia,  the  province  of  Carthage,  Byza- 
cene,  Tripolitana,  and  Sardinia,  that  ifland  hav¬ 
ing  made  part  of  the  Vandal  territories.  He 
treated  the  Arians  in  his  new  dominions  as  he 
every  where  treated  the  hereticks :  And  though 
at  firft  he  aftedted  a  mild  government,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  foon  ruined  by  the  colleftors  of  the 
revenue. 

Chofroes  fent  him  an  embafiy  of  congratula¬ 
tion,  or  rather  to  brave  him  by  demanding  a 
fhare  of  the  booty — “For”  faid  he,  “ had  it  not 
“  been  for  the  'peace  with  the  Perfians ,  the  Ro - 
cc  mans  would  not  have  been  able  to  conquer  the 
Vandals  And  magnificent  prefents  were  fent 
him  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture. 

The  riches  of  which  Genferick  had  plundered 
r  Rome  would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the  em- 
perour,  had  he  employed  them  for  the  publick 
benefit.  But  the  expenfes  of  Theodora  alone 
fwallowed  up  immenfe  treafures.  In  her  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  baths  of  Bithynia  fhe  was  attended  by 
a  train  of  four  thoufand  men.  She  was  lavifh 
in  her  donations  to  churches  and  monafleries, 
while  fhe  infulted  religion  by  her  crimes :  Nor 
was  her  hufband’s  piety  much  more  rational. 
Let  us  here  in  general  obferve  an  important 
truth,  the  proofs  of  which  occur  every  moment. 
That  true  piety  which  enlightens  and  elevates 
the  foul  neceiTarily  produces  effe&s  equally  ben¬ 
eficial  and  noble  :  But  on  the  contrary,  fuper- 
ftition,  when  fubflituted  in  its  place,'  debafes; 
tortures,  or  depraves  human  nature  ;  Its  yoke 
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is  heavy,  and  fometimes  drags  blind  but  inno¬ 
cent  victims  to  the  grave  :  The  perverfe  it  har¬ 
dens  by  teaching  them  that  the  want  of  virtue 
may  be  compeniated  by  outward  obfervances  ; 
or  at  leaft  it  places  the  greateft  merit  in  what 
is  of  no  eftimation  when  put  in  the  balance  with 
the  duties  of  life. 


CHAP.  III. 

Firft  Expedition  of  Belisarius  into  Italv4 

IT  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  to  fee  important  enter-  Caba|9 
prifes  executed  under  a  weak  government,  formed 
but  fo  favourable  were  the  conjunctures,  that  Am'Safonts 
the  conqueft  of  Africa  was  quickly  followed  by  lnIuly* 
that  of  Italy.  Amalafonte,  mother  of  Athalarick, 
who,  under  the  title  of  queen  (which  Ihe  aflumed 
during  her  regency)  governed  his  dominions 
with  admirable  prudence,  had  the  mortification 
of  feeing  that  young  prince  hurried  into  vice  by 
the  arts  of  his  courtiers  ;  and  they  even  formed 
a  defign  to  deprive  her  of  the  royalty,  of  which 
lhe  made  too  good  an  ufe  not  to  draw  upon  her 
their  hatred  :  But  lhe  broke  their  defign  and  put 
to  death  the  chiefs  of  the  cabal,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  Juftinian  s  word  that,  in  cafe  of  neceffity, 
lhe  Should  find  an  afylum  at  Constantinople. 

This  princefs  had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  she  is  pm 
in  Theodatus,  nephew  of  her  father  Theodorick,  Throd.™* 
and  governour  ofTufcany,  whole  extortions  lhe  whorn  fte  * 

had  reftrained  and  punilhed.  Tranfported  with  Wre<* 
Vol.  II.  L  1  throne. 
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rage  at  this  imagined  injury,  he  privately  engagv 
ed  to  put  r ulcany  into  the  hands  of  the  empe- 
rour,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  fum  of  money 
and  the  dignity  of  fenator  in  Conftantinople.  In 
the  mean  time  Athalarick  died  exhaufted  by  his 
debaucheries,  and  Amalafonte  flattering  herfelf 
tnat  1  heodatus,  the  only  furvivor  of  the  royal 
family,  might  be  attached  to  her  by  motives  of 
gratitude,  procured  him  the  crown,  though  lhe 
itill  kept  the  authority  in  her  own  handsi  He 
i  eadily  took  an  oath  to  comply  in  every  thing 
with  her  pleafure,  but  foon  after  Ihut  her  up  in 

prafted'*byCC  a  fortrLers>  where  fte.  was  ftrangled.  Caffiodo- 
Caifiodorus.  his3  who  continued  in  office  under  this  prince^ 

fpeaks  of  him  with  admiration.  Perhaps  that 
old  minifter,  being  naturally  of  a  declamatory 
turn,  was  charmed  with  his  affectation  of  Pla- 
tomfm  and  a  few  a£ts  of  feeming  juftice.  After 
all,  is  it  iurprifing  that  a  writer,  in  other  refpedts 
<' Hi i c able,  lhould  after  long  refidence  at  court 
fometimes  affume  the  tone  of  a  flatterer  ? 

Sn-erprif-  Juftinian  eagerly  embraced  the  pretence  fur- 
ofjuftinfan  niftied  him  by  the  death  of  Amalafonte  for  exe- 
igamit  tu-  curing  his  defigns  upon  Italy.  Belifarius  feiz- 

ed  upon  Sicily,  while  Mondonus,  another  gen¬ 
eral  of  diftinftion,  invaded  Dalmatia  and  made 


himfelf  maker  of  Salone;  upon  which  the  timid 
Theodatus  offered  to  abdicate  the  kingdom  on 
condition  of  receiving  lands  to  the  value  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold  yearly 
rent,  and  even  fent  pope  Agapetus  II.  to  Con- 
ftandnople  in  order  to  folicit  a  peace.  But 
Mondonus  having  been  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers  and  (lain,  he  retraced  his  engagements,  and 
haftened  his  ruin. 


Belifarius 
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Belifarius  took  Naples  by  Horan,  after  a  bloody 
fiege  of  twenty  days  j  and  the  Goths,  filled  with  ^604. 
indignation  againft  their  king  for  not  marching  grain  the" 
to  its  relief,  proclaimed  Vitiges,  an  officer  of  tri-  Thfodtws. 
ed  valour.  Theodatus  endeavoured  to  efcape 
by  flight,  but  was  overtaken  and  murdered ;  and 
Vitiges  having  received  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  pope  Silverius,  the  fenate  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  let  out  for  Ravenna  to  afiemble  an  army. 

In  a  fhort  time  Belifarius  prefented  himfelf  at  Beiifariuj 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  ad-  R*“e„r>of 
vice  of  the  pope,  who  exhorted  them  not  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  imprudently  to  danger,  furren- 
dered  without  Handing  an  attack.  Thus  was 

Rome  reflored  to  the  empire  threeicore  years  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  loH. 

With  five  thoufand  men  Belifarius  undertook  5;7. 
to  defend  that  immenfe  city  againfi  an  army  of  He  fuPPorts 
more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  Oflrogoths.  He 
truHed  to  the  valour  and  difcipline  of  his  troops  1 
He  had  gained  all  his  victories  with  fmall  armiesj 
and  befides  the  enemy  being  acquainted  onlv 
with  field  fervice,  in  their  lieges  probably  em¬ 
ployed  Italian  engineers,  who  certainly  were  far 
from  being  zealous  in  their  caufe.  This  fiege, 
which  is  one  of  the  moH  remarkable  in  hiftory* 
laficd  a  year  and  nine  days.  Procopius  has 
given  an  interefiing  account  of  it  with  fome 
particulars  which  have  a  tinCture  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous.  Vitiges  having  fecured  Porto  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  which  was  unprovided  with  a  gar- 
rifon,  the  befieged  were  extremely  prefloffor 
want  of  provifions  ;  but  an  infectious  diflemper 
having  broken  out  in  the  camp  of  the  befieeers 
2nd  Belifarius  having  received  fome  reinforce- 

F-  1  2  mencs. 
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ments,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  for  three  months, 
which  however  was  kept  by  neither  party  ;  and 
at  laft  Vitiges,  dreading  that  he  Ihould  lofe  Ra¬ 
venna  by  treachery,  railed  the  fiege. 

We  lhall  here  mention  a  circumftance  expref- 
five  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age. 
Belifarius  defigning  to  repair  a  breach  in  the 
walls  oppofite  to  St.  Peter’s  church,  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Romans,  who  allured  him  that  St. 
Peter  had  promifed  to  defend  it.  The  Oftro- 
goths,  who  notwithftanding  their  Arianifm  had 
fervent  fentiments  of  piety,  made  no  attack  up¬ 
on  that  quarter,  and  the  miracie  appeared  fo 
unqueftionable,  that  it  was  long  made  a  point 
of  religion  not  to  rebuild  the  wall. 

W  hile  the  generals  were  employed  in  making 
vaft  conquefts,  the  emperour’s  vanity  rather 
than  his  zeal  was  employed  in  religious  matters. 
He  wrote  feveral  books  of  theology ;  he  decided 
as  dogmatically  as  a  dodtor  of  the  church,  and 
his  abfolute  power  gave  weight  to  his  determina¬ 
tions. — Be  of  my  opinion ,  faid  he  one  day  to  pope 
Agapetus,  or  1  will  banifh  you  to  the  extremities 
of  the  empire.  The  greatelt  part  of  the  bilhops 
conformed  the  more  readily  to  his  fentiments  as 
he  increafed  their  authority  over  the  people. 

It  was  he  who  firft  eftablilhed  a  bifhop’s  court, 
as  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Le  Beau  ;  but  he  gave  it 
no  compulfory  power.  By  his  regulation^  in  all 
civil  caufes,  clerks  and  monks  were  in  the  firft 
inftance  to  be  fummoned  before  the  bifhop  j  in 
criminal,  either  before  the  bifhop  or  a  fecular 
judge  ;  the  fentence  of  a  fecular  judge  againtf  a 
clerk  could  not  be  executed  without  leave  of 
the  bifhop  ;  in  cafe  of  refufal,  the  matter  was 
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to  be  laid  before  the  prince.  Bifhops  and  nuns 
were  in  no  cafe  amenable  before  fecular  courts. 

Had  he  not  exhaufted  the  treafury  in  build-  stately 
rng  the  {lately  church  of  St.  Sophia,  that  edifice  st?Sophaa. 
would  have  been  a  more  glorious  monument  to 
his  memory.  When  it  was  confecrated,  joining 
his  own  praifes  to  thofe  of  the  Deity,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  Solomon ,  I  have  outdone  thee .  The  cupola 
was  new  covered  with  long  flabs  of  marble  with¬ 
out  wood  work,  in  order  to  prevent  fires.  (This 
church  had  been  burned  during  the  fedition  in 
532.)  The  fanfluary  was  plated  with  filver,  the 
weight  of  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  for¬ 
ty  thoufand  pounds.  The  altar,  which  fhone 
with  jewels,  was  fupported  by  four  pillars  of 
maffy  gold.  Such  immenfe  treafures  were  def- 
tined  one  day  to  become  a  prey  to  the  Turks, 
and  that  ftately  cathedral  to  be  converted  into  a 
mofque.  Juftinian  had  fixed  the  number  of 
clerks  in  the  cathedral  of  Sf.  Sophia  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  five,  befides  forty  deaconeif- 
es,  but  they  were  afterwards  increafed  to  eight 
hundred.  What  enormous  fums  mufl  their 
maintenance  have  coft  ! 

As  it  is  inconfiflent  with  our  plan  to  enter  into  539. 
the  particulars  of  a  war,  we  fh all  rapidly  follow  ,Beliiarius 
Belifarius  to  the  conclufion  of  his  expedition  into  veiina. 
Italy,  where  he  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  Ravenna,  in¬ 
to  which  Vitiges  had  thrown  himfelf  with  the 
remains  of  his  forces.  The  Francks  offered  that 
prince  an  army  of  five  hundred  thoufand  men 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  to  them  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  as  he  had  found  them  treacherous 
on  another  occafion,  he  chofe  rather  to  treat 
with  the  Romans.  The  emperour  confented  that 
r  .  Vitiges 
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Y‘U|P  keep  :  whole  territory  beyond 

tie  but  Behfanus  being  already  mailer  of 
that  country  and  on  the  point  of  reducing  all 

tJy  to  his  obedience,  refufed  to  fign  the  treaty. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  mag¬ 
azines  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Goths,  apprehenfive 

ot  Pruning  by  a  famine,  privately  made  an 

offer  of  the  crown  to  Belifarius  ;  fuch  was  the 
admiration  with  which  he  had  infpired  them 
But  he  replied,  I  am  a  fubjed  of  the  emperoTr' 
and  cannot  accept  fuch  an  offer  without  his 
coment.  Vitiges  being  informed  of  this  Hep 
fasten  by  the  Goths,  offered  to  abdicate  in  his 
favour  ;  and  that  great  general  feized  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  With¬ 
out  explaining  himfelf  any  further,  he  promifed 
the  enemy  entire  fecurity  for  their  lives  and 
properties;  and  it  being  concluded  that  he  would 
cei  tainly  accept  the  crown,  he  was  received  into 
tne  CK7*  At  laft  his  iecret  views  were  difeov- 
ered.  He  kept  his  word,  and  treated  the  Goths 
witn  tne  fame  kindnefs  as  the  Romans,  but,  by 
an  unjuftifiable  policy,  fecured  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  and  fent  him  to  Conftantinople,  to  which 
he  himfelf  was  recalled  by  the  emperour  from 
motives  ofjealoufy,  excited  by  the  malignity  of 
the  courtiers,  though  under  pretence  of  giving 
him  rhe  command  of  the  army  againft  Chofroes° 
who  was  preparing  to  commence  hoftilities. 

V  itiges  was  made  a  patrician. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  eafv  for  Beli¬ 
farius  than  to  make  himfelf  king  of  Italy.  Ildi- 
bald,  whom  the  Oftrogoths  inverted  with  that 
dignity  (for  they  preferved  Pavia  and  Verona) 
riga.n  lohciteo  him  to  accept  it,  but  he  refufed 

it 
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it  anew,  being  incapable  of  betraying,  even  for 
a  kingdom,  a  prince  ever  open  to  fufpicion,  and 
whofe  ingratitude  he  had  reafon  to  dread.  In 
him  every  thing  was  heroick;  his  magnanimity, 
his  virtues,  even  exceeded  his  military  talents. 

A  nation  would  have  been  happy  in  having  him 
for  a  matter,  fince  even  thofe  enemies  who  had 
fo  frequently  been  vanquifhed  by  his  arms  were 
defirous  of  living  under  his  government.  The  H;s  benefit 
peafants  were  fecure  in  their  fields  while  he  made  c?nce  and 

•  virtues* 

monarchs  tremble.  An  army ,  faid  he,  ought  to 
protect,  not  to  ravage  the  country .  In  an  age  of 
meannefs  and  corruption  he  feemed  to  revive 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Rome. 

But  worthlefs  intriguers  had  more  credit  at  intrigue* 
court,  and  the  better  fervice  he  did  the  ftate  the  aga>nfthim, 
more  inveterate  were  they  againft  him.  We 
lhall  fee  them  one  day  triumph  over  this  great 
man.  Such  is  often  the  unhappinefs  of  princes, 
who  by  the  infiduous  arts  of  fome  jealous  and 
craving  mifcreants  round  them,  whom  they 
imagine  attached  to  their  perfon,  while  their 
fortune  only  is  the  objeft,  are  blinded  to  merit, 
and  rendered  fufpicious  even  of  virtue.  But 
did  not  the  fervices  of  Belifarius  fpeak  for  him  ? 

Had  not  his  fidelity  undergone  fufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  and  diftinguilhed  trials  ?  And  had  Juf- 
cinian  been  endowed  with  a  great  foul  and  a  juft 
underftanding,  could  he  not  have  difcerned  be¬ 
tween  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  the  noble  conduct 
of  heroick  zeal  ?  We  fliall  always  find  him  em¬ 
ploying  Belifarius  in  cafes  of  neceffity  ;  always 
trotting  him,  and  always  recompenfing  his  fer¬ 
vices  with  difgrace. 
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War  with  Persia.—^  Empire  of  the  Goths 
Reejlablijhed  in  Italy  by  Totila. 

USTmiAN  repaired  or  built  a  vaft  number 
ed  I'1''65  and  fortr,effes’  by  which  he  exhauft- 

ft  en'rh  °M  Renting  the  real 

ftrength  of  his  empire;  as  no  fortifications  could 

HclPfpiritC  Ww10fd,.fcIphneJ  courage,  andpub- 
Ta  u  Whe?  the  armies  ceafed  to  be  com- 

rvarh1nd  ^,g^nerals  of  uncommon  abilities,  eve- 
1  y  thing  felt  fymptoms  of  decay.  After  the  de 

twture  of  Belifarius,  the  Goths,  as  we  ihaU  fee 
eile where,  again  grew  formidable,  while  Chofroes 
Ipread  terrour  through  the  Eaft. 

rhat  warlike  prince,  who  was  filled  with  un- 
eafinefs  at  the  fuccefs  of  Juftinian’s  arms,  not- 
withfianding  that  emperour’s  earneft  defire  to 
Keep  upon  good  terms  with  him,  renewed  the 
war,  and  naving  invaded  Syria,  and  taken  with¬ 
out  refiftance  the  ftrong  cities  of  Hierapolis  and 
Beraea,  now  Aleppo,  laid  fiege  to  Antioch,  the 
nval  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  which  he 
enteretl  by  efcalade,  and  reduced  to  afhes,  after 
abandoning  it  to  be  pillaged  by  his  army,  be- 

caufe  the  inhabitants  had  infulted  him  from 
their  walls. 

Jufiinian  having  fent  ambaffadours  with  new 
propofals  of  peace,  who  began  with  reprefent- 
mg  to  him  the  injuftice  of  that  war  which  had 
been  undertaken  in  violation  of  the  treaties,  he 
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replied,  that  the  emperour  had  been  the  firft  ag- 
grefibr,  and  proved  it  by  letters  written  to  the 
barbarians  to  ftir  them  up  againft  the  Perfians, 
concluding  with  requiring  fo  much  money  down, 
and  a  certain  fum  annually.  Upon  this  the  am- 
baffadours  exclaiming.  What  l  Shall  the  Romans 
he  tributaries  to  the  Perfians  ?  No ,  replied  Chof- 
roes,  you  Jhall  pay  us  a  Jubfidy  as  you  do  to  the 
Huns  and  Saracens ,  for  the  defence  of  your  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  and  atlaft  it  was  ftipulated  that  he  fhould 
immediately  be  paid  fivethoufand  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  befides  five  hundred  every  year. 

b  Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  when  it  was 
violated  by  both  parties.  Belifarius  being  fent 
againft  the  Perfians,  and  Chofroes,  before  lie  was 
attacked,  having  taken  the  ftrong  city  of  Petra, 
and  deprived  the  Romans  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Lazica,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  oppreffed  by 
the  avarice  of  a  Roman  governour,  had  invited 
him  to  deliver  them  from  tyranny,  and  receive 
them  as  his  fubjects.  Sometime  after  the  king 
of  Perfia  attempting  to  invade  Paleftine,  Beiifa- 
rius,  tnough  he  had  almoft  no  troops,  by  a  ftrat- 
agem  made  him  believe  that  he  was  oppofed  by 
a  powerful  army,  which  fo  intimidated  him,  that 
lie  repaiTed  the  Euphrates.  But  that  general  was 
recalled  for  the  w7ar  in  Italy  ;  and  his  fuccefifor 
Martinus,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
was  put  to  flight  by  four  thoufand  Perfians. 
Thus,  where  Belifarius  did  not  command,  the 
empire  met  with  nothing  but  lols  and  difgraces. 

Italy  was  on  the  point  of  being  difmembered 
from  the  empire.  The  generals  thought  more 
Of  pillaging  than  defending  it.  A  logotheros,  or 

fuperintendant 
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T otlla  re¬ 
vives  the 


finances,  whom  Juftiniarf 
, 1  *  1  m  quality  of  governour,  having  difnift- 
ed  the  people  and  the  army  by  all  the  oppreffions 
ot  a  knavi/h  and  unfeeling  tax  gatherer,  Ildibald. 

ri?°i  ™  Oftrogoths,  whofe  whole  force  con- 
li  led  at  firft  only  of  a  thoufand  men,  foon  form- 
ed  a  numerous  army,  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  all  the  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  •>  but 
being  guilty  of  fome  ads  of  injuftice  was  aflaf- 
finated,  as  was  his  fucceffor  Evarick,  who  was 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  throne. 

The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  revived  bv  To- 

hopes  of  the  "fP^"  of  Hdibald,  a  prince  comparable  to 
Coihs.  Ineodorick,  who  was  proclaimed  in  541.  He 

aefeated  the  Romans  at  Faenza,  and  afterwards 
at  Marcello,  near  Florence,  upon  which  occafions 
*e  ti  eared  theprifoners  withfuch  humanity,  that 
tney^  became  his  faithful  fubjefts.  His  luccefs 
Filed  even  Rome  and  Ravenna  with  alarms ;  and 
Lucania,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  even  Naples, 
were  foon  in  his  power.  The  Italian  troops  not 
receiving  their  pay,  fubfifted  by  rapine,  and  dif- 
1  egarcled  the  orders  of  their  generals,  while  thofe' 

Sr1  for  f  T°tila  obferved  exa£t  difciplinc.  That  hero, 
io  mild  to  the  conquered,  could  never  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  pardon  a  foldier  who  had  ravifhed 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman,  though  one  of  the 
braveft  men  in  the  army. — That  any  ofmyfubjeffs' 
fhGuld  be  unhappy ,  faid  he,  fills  me  with  the  mofit 
heart  piercing  fiorrow ;  but  I  myfielfi  Jhould  be  the 
author  of  thetr  greatefl  calamities ,  did  I  leave 
crimes  unpunijhed .  Such  ought  to  have  been  the 
lend  men  ts  and  practice  of  the  emperours. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  unprofperous  fixa¬ 
tion,  me  generals  informed  Jufidnian  that  Italy 

would 
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would  be  loft  if  fuccours  were  not  very  fpeedily  farms  into 
fent ;  upon  which  Belifarius  was  difpatched  for  fcarce  any 
that  country,  but  with  fo  few  troops  that  the  troops* 
brave  general  was  obliged  to  {hut  himfelf  up  in 
Ravenna,  In  the  mean  time  Rome  was  befieged 
by  Totila,  and  the  Goths  having  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  a  fleet  loaded  with  provifions 
from  Sicily,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  by  fam¬ 
ine  to  defpair ;  while  two  rapacious  command¬ 
ers,  far  from  endeavouring  to  relieve  their  mif- 
ery,  took  a  cruel  advantage  of  it,  by  felling  at 
an  exceflive  price  the  corn  which  they  conceal¬ 
ed  in  fubterraneous  vaults.  A  bulhel  of  wheat 
was  fold  for  feven  aurei  (about  5I.  12s.  iod.  f). 

In  vain  did  Belifarius,  who  had  received  fome 
reinforcements,  attempt  to  throw  a  convoy  into 
Rome.  His  orders  were  badly  executed,  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  before  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  city. 

Some  Iiaurian  deferters  having  found  means  to  546. 
make  the  Gothick  monarch  mafterof  one  of  the  TotiJa  takes 
gates,  he  entered  the  place,  and  the  garrifon  (pares  the 
fled  ;  upon  which  he  gave  ft  rift  orders  to  fpare  Roman,‘ 
the  inhabitants,  which  were  fo  well  obferved,  that 
except  twenty  hx  foldiers,  and  threefcore  other 
perfons,  who  were  put  to  the  fword  before  the 
orders  were  given  out,  not  a  life  was  loft.  To¬ 
ni  a  then  fent  for  the  fenators,  and  reproached 
them  with  their  treachery  to  a  nation  from  which 
they  had  received  fo  many  obligations  ;  con- 
trafting  the  gentle  government  of  Theodorick 
and  Amaiafonte  with  their  late  oppreflions. 

2  ou  have  received  the  proper  reward  of  your  H-1S  -u^r 
treachery  and  ingratitude ,  faid  he  to  them  ;  a  new  rroack«s 

mafier 


"\ 
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Zfll  haJ-  cru^efy°u  under  a  load  of  taxes,  not - 
withjlanding  the  horrours  of  war  ;  and  the  colleg¬ 
ers  of  ms  revenue  have  done  you  more  mif chief  than 
the  enemy.  No  reply  could  be  made  to  this  re¬ 
proof,  yet  we  lhall  find  the  Romans  ao-ain  de- 
lirous  to  change  their  mailers,  and  again  hav¬ 
ing  reafon  to  repent  of  it.  Such  is  the  blind- 
nefs  of  nations. 

dons  the  de-  ,  Totila  had  ,refolved  ^  deftroy  Rome,  which 

fign  of  de-  he  could  not  keep,  as  he  had  occafion  for  his 

ftr°y,nsit-  troops  elfewhere  ;  but  was  diverted  from  that 
delign  by  Belifarius,  who  reprefented  to  him  by 
letter  that  he  would  fully  his  renown  bydeftroy- 
irig  the  molt  magnificent  city  in  the  world.—- 
Men  immortalize  them/ elves  andferve  Jociety  by 
building  cities,  faid  the  general  in  his  letter,  but  by 
dejtroying  them  declare  them/elves  enemies  of  their 
fpecies,  and  incur  eternal  difgrace.  The  king 
thanked  him  for  his  advice,  promifed  to  profit  by 
it,  and  quitted  Rome  after  difperfing  its  inhab- 
Beiifarius  itants.  Soon  after  Belifarius  took  pofleffion  of 
and  defends  9  being  attacked  by  the  Goths,  though  the 
h-  walls  were  in  very  bad  repair,  had  the  glSry  of 

defending  it  againft  Totila,  all  whofe  attacks  he 
repul  fed :  But  that  prince  defeated  other  generals, 
and  took  other  places,  particularly  Perufia,  which 
held  out  feven  months. 

548.  Belifaiius  had  quitted  Italy,  after  having  been 

wsntfof  rue-  five  »eft  without  affiftance,  a  witnefs  of  the 

eours,  he  enemy  s  fuccefs,  and  in  no  condition  to  maintain 
his  former  reputation.  Juftinian  ruined  the  em¬ 
pire  by  ulelefs  buildings,  and  thought  he  did  a 
great  deal  when  he  granted  the  general  a  hand¬ 
ful  ot  men.  Bad  officers,  and  troops  without 
pay  or  provifions,  were  oppofed  to  a  young,  in- 

trepidj 
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trepid,  prudent,  adtive  monarch,  adored  by  his 
foldiers  and  fubjedls,  and  whofe  forces  increafed 
with  his  vidtories.  Had  not  Belifarius  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  Conflantinople,  he  ran  the 
rifkof  being  in  a  fhort  time  crufhed  by  Totila. 

He  carried  with  him  great  fums,  which  he 
had  raifed  by  contribution  in  Italy ;  a  ftain  of 
which  it  is  impofiible  to  clear  his  memory,  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe,  againft  all  probability,  that  con- 
fidering  the  extreme  want  in  which  he  was  left 
by  Juftinian,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  money  by  every  method  for  the  fervice 
of  the  prince. 

Twelve  years  before  the  Goths  had  ceded  to 
the  Francks  their  poffeflions  in  Gaul,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhone,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  ;  and  Juftinian,  defirous  of  attaching 
to  himfelf  that  nation,  which  was  already  very 
powerful,  under  pretence  that  thofe  provinces 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  confirmed  by  an  au- 
thentick  adt  the  ceflion  made  to  the  Francks. 
On  the  other  hand  Totila,  no  iefs  felicitous  of 
bringing  them  over  to  his  intereft,  demanded  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  Theodebert,  king  of 
Auftrafia.  But  that  prince  replied — That  his 
daughter  ought  to  have  a  king  for  her  hujhand9 
and  that  Totila  was  not  king  of  Italy ,  becaufe  he 
could  not  keep  Rome . 

Theodebert  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  Alps,  extended  his  conquefls  into  Liguria 
and  Venetia  ;  but  incenfed  at  the  emperour  for 
aflfuming  the  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  Francks 
and  AlemainSy  made  a  treaty  of  partition  with 
the  Gothick  monarch,  and  defigned  in  perfon  to 

carry 
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carry  the  war  into  the  Eaft,  when  he  was  cut  off 
deadf  m,dd  C  °f  hlS  enterPril«  by  an  untimely 

Rome  again  At  laft  Totila,  taking  to  heart  the  reproach  of 

taken  by  theTheodebertj  retook  R^  whjch  ^ 

and  new  peopled ;  and  afterwards  invaded  Sicilv 
from  whence  he  returned  with  a  rich  booty.  In 
the  mean  time  Thrace  was  threatened  by  the 
Lombards,  who  were  fettled  in  Pannonia  and 

j  oriJum  >  the  Gepid$,  from  Sirmium  and  Dacia, 
the  Heruh,  eftabliihed  in  Mtefia,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  Sclavonians,  who  became  formidable 
loon  after  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  This 
numerous  and  fierce  nation  originally  fettled  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Sarmatia,  afterv/ards  fpread 
themfelves  along  the  borders  of  the  Palus  Maso- 
Vs  and  the  Viftula,  and  following  the  fteps  of  the 
Vandals,  had  fixed  their  habitations  between  that  ■ 
river  and  the  Niefter.  The  Antes,  one  of  their 
moft  diftinguifhed  tribes,  who  have  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Bulgarians,  or  with  the  Abares, 
had  fettled  near  the  Danube. 

The  Scia-  Thofe  Sclavonians  were  men  of'nreat  ftature 
moft  form-  rohuit,  ana  indefatigable,  who  inhabited  de- 
idabie,  cached  cottages ;  they  defpifed  agriculture,  and 
were  folcly  employed  in  war,  extremely  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  gencroufly  hofpitable,  not- 
withstanding  the  fiercenefs  of  their  difpofition. 
Their  firft  incurfion  into  Thrace  and  Illyria  was 
dreadful,  and  though  their  numbers  were  at  that 
time  very  fmall,  they  (truck  fo  much  terrour, 
and  committed  fuch  horrid  ravages  and  cruel¬ 
ties,  that  Juft  ini  an  fent  his  nephew,  Germanus, 
to  oppofe  them.  .  Awed  by  the  reputation  of  that 
general,  they  retired  ^  but  Germanus  (who  was 
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to  have  fucceeded  Belifarius  in  Italy,  and  whole 
virtues  had  refilled  the  corruption  of  the  court) 
dying  luddenly,  they  repaired  the  Danube,  de¬ 
feated  feveral  generals,  and  advanced  within  a 
day’s  march  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  though 
again  obliged  to  retreat,  yet  this  check  only  in- 
creafed  their  fury. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire,  55i. 
the  war  with  the  Perfians,  which  had  been  fuf-  * 

pended  by  a  truce  of  four  years,  was  kindled  a-  truce  with 
new  in  Lazica ;  and  the  Romans,  who  at  firft  10lr01'*' 
were  vidtorious,  lofing  their  advantages,  juftini- 
an  again  purchafed  a  truce,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  dictated  by  Chofroes.  Inftead  of  an¬ 
nual  payments,  the  emperour  atoncedifcharged 
the  whole  fum  that  was  demanded  for  five  years, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  fubjedted  to  a 
tribute.  A  piece  of  childifii  vanity,  worthy  of 
that  prince’s  narrow  genius.  However,  two 
monks  made  amends  for  this  lofs,  by  bringing  to 
Conftantinople  fome  filk  worms  eggs,  with  the  snk  worms 
fecret  of  turning  them  to  advantaged  1'he  price  (!Zsel iu. 
of  filk  was  then  exceffive,  and  the  Perfians  en¬ 
riched  themfelves  by  that  trade. 

The  emperour’s  artifices  were  far  from  blind-  Complaint* 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  publick  :  The  fums  which  he  !£“*** 
paid  to  the  enemies  ot  the  Roman  name  were 
looked  upon  as  a  dUgracefui  tribute,  and  the 
people  loudly  complained  that  in  the  fpace  of 
eleven  years  and  a  half  he  had  payed  to  Chofroes 
four  thouiand  fix  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  an  annual  tribute 
of  four  hundred.  In  one  word,  he  was  charged 
with  rneaniy  purchafing  peace  \vlu!e  the  war  was 
aot  diicontinued. 


His 
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His  behaviour  to  the  Goths  was  as  intra&able 
as  his  condutt  to  thePerfians  was  mean.  Totila 
feveral  times  fued  for  peace,  and  was  as  often  re- 
ruled  ;  though  that  hero  offered  in  the  name  of 
his  nation  to  pay  a  tribute,  to  renounce  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  Sicily  and  Dalmatia,  and  to  ferve  the 
emperour  in  all  his  wars ;  at  the  fame  time  rep- 
refenting,  that  part  of  Italy  belonged  to  the 
Francks,  while  the  Goths  contented  themfelves 
with  the  remains  of  a  country  which  was  reduced 
to  an  entire  defart.  In  all  probability  he  would 
have  made  Jultinian  repent  his  haughty  refufals, 

had  not  N arfes  been  fent  againft  him  at  the  head 
of  a  ftrong  army. 


CHAP.  V. 


Narses  wrefts  Italy  from  the  Goths. — Jffair 
of  the  Three  Chapters. 

NARSES,  great  chamberlain  and  favourite 
of  the  emperour,  was  an  eunuch,  and  un- 
queftionably  a  perfeft  mafter  in  the  myftery  of 
court  intrigues,  as  he  had  raifed  himfelf  from  a 
ftate  of  flavery  to  the  funrjmit  of  power  ;  yet  his 
merit  and  abilities  were  ftill  fuperiour  to  his  for¬ 
tune.  The  choice  of  fuch  a  commander  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  favour ;  for 
he  was  unacquainted  with  war,  and  thirteen 
years  before,  when  he  marched  into  Italy  to  re¬ 
inforce  Belifarius,  had,  from  an  unpardonable 
pique,  eroded  that  general’s  operations. 

However, 
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However,  his  nomination  brought  fuccefs.  Themeth- 
Narfes  affefted  unwillingnefs,  that  he  might  ob-  to  enfure°k 
tain  all  the  fupplies  which  he  wanted.  The  fuccefs* 
£reafury  was  thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  levied 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  armies  which  the  empire  had 
for  a  long  time  fet  on  foot.  His  fhew  of  devo¬ 
tion,  joined  to  uncommon  fagacity,  a  great  fhare 
of  courage  and  prudence,  and  boundlefs  generof- 
ity,  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes. 

The  foldiers  thought  him  infpired,  and  believed 
themfelves  invincible  under  his  command. 

The  Francks,  who  were  matters  of  Trevifo  552* 
Vicenza,  and  Padua,  having  refufed  him  a  paf-  Totii^wha 
fage,  he  took  the  road  to  Ravenna,  patted  near  dieso*;hi3 

"pv  •••  •  1  1  r*  •  ^  •  wounds* 

Rimini,  without  lohng  time  in  laying  fiege  to  it, 
and  direfted  his  courfe  towards  Rome.  Totila 
advancing  againft  him,  they  came  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  plain  of  Lentagio,  (in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino)  where  the  Goths  were  routed  ;  and  their 
king,  after  fruitlefsly  endeavouring  to  rally  them, 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  lance,  of  which 
he  died  at  Capra.  A  body  of  Lombards  in  the 
army  of  Narfes  did  him  good  fervice  upon  this 
occafion.  But  it  was  not  then  imagined  that 
their  nation  would  foon  reign  in  Italy.  The 
conqueror,  after  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Rome, 
laid  fiege  to  Cumae,  the  itrongeft  town  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  Goths  had  elected  for  their  king  Theia,  553. 
a  brave  officer,  who,  though  not  polleffed  of  Thd? 
Totila  s  humanity,  was  worthy  to  fucceed  him  Toti,a’s  * 
in  the  management  of  the  war.  Being  refolved  kiSed^a 
to  preferve  Cum®,  he  advanced  as  far  as  mount  battle- 
Veluvius,  where  a  feconjd  battle  was  fought,  and 
the  two  armies  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 

^ 0I"  M  m  Theia, 
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Theia,  who  expofed  himfelf  in  the  tHickeft  of 
the  fight,  had  feveral  times  changed  his  buckler, 
and  wanting  to  do  it  once  more,  that  which  he 
had  being  loaded  with  twelve  javelins,  he  was 
run  through  the  moment  that  he  laid  open  his 
breaft;  notwithftanding  which,  the  Goths  con¬ 
tinued  the  battle  with  equal  fury;  but  at  laft, 
being  exhaufted,  offered  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  leave  Italy 
with  their  effects,  fuffered  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws,  and  treated  as  allies  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  which  Narfes  contented,  that  he  might 
not  drive  them  to  defpair. 

Cumae,  defended  by  Aligern,  the  brother  of 
Totila,  (till  held  out  againft  fo  formidable  an 
enemy ;  and  though  the  Romans  threw  down 
fome  of  the  towers  and  a  gate,  by  help  of  a  mine 
which  they  dug  through  the  grotto  of  the  Sybil, 
they  could  not  make  their  way  into  the  city* 
Narfes  therefore  decamped,  in  order  to  make  a 
conqueft  of  Tufcany.  Lucca  fnbmitted,  after  a 
long  fiege.  At  laft  Aligern  voluntarily  furren- 
dered  the  keys  of  Cumse,  choofing  rather  to 
fubmit  to  the  Romans  than  to  the  Francks  and 
Alemains,  an  army  of  whom  threatened  Italy 
under  pretence  of  coming  to  his  affiftance.  Their 
leaders,  Beuclinus  and  Leutharis,  were  defeated, 
and  feven  thoufand  Goths,  who  had  affembled  in 
Coinpfa,  now  Conza,  being  forced  to  furrender 
in  554>  Narfes  completed  the  conqueft  ofTtaly, 
which  he  governed  thirteen  years. 

Thus  fell  the  monarchy  founded  by  Theodo- 
rick,  and  revived  by  Totila,  two  princes,  who 
may  be  compared  with  the  greateft  men  the 
world  has  produced.  The  Gothick  nation, 

which 
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■which  Procopius  affefts  to  hold  in  fuch  con-  Ion,  and 
tempt,  merits  the  praife  and  regret  of  every  man  to  repent™ 
who  is  not  blindly  wedded  to  prejudice:  Butofit* 
thefe  Oftrogoths,  fo  juft  and  humane,  who  treat¬ 
ed  the  catholicks  as  their  brethren,  were  held  in 
deteftation,  becaufe  they  were  Arians  :  The  Ital¬ 
ians,  though  happy  under  their  dominion,  form¬ 
ed  a  notion  that  it  was  difgraceful  for  catholicks 
to  be  fubjedt  to  hereticks  5  and  traitors  to  an 
equitable  government,  made  themfelves  mifera- 
ble  by  a  change  of  mafters. 

Juftinian,  in  the  midft  of  the  great  affairs  of  Affair  of 
the  empire,  ftill  dogmatized,  and  defired  that the  rbree 
his  opinions  fhould  be  adopted  as  rules  of  faith.  Cha*ttru 
Several  years  before  he  had  publifhed  an  edift 
againft  the  ’Three  Chapters ,  the  name  given  to  the 
theological  works  of  three  authors  3  the  firft  of 
whom,  Theodorus  of  Mopfueftia,  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  ;  and  the  two  others, 
Theodoret  and  Ibas,  had  been  admitted  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  But  the  emperour  an-  juftinian 
athematized  their  writings,  and  all  were  obliged  Jhem^nd 
to  fubfcribe  to  his  editt,  under  pain  of  difgrace.  raifes  new 
Pope  Vigilius,  whom  he  invited  to  Conftanti-  trouble5- 
nople,  at  firft  refufed  to  fign  it,  but  afterwards 
confented,  upon  which  fome  weftern  bifhops 
having  excommunicated  the  pope,  he  retraced, 
and  was  put  in  prifon,  from  whence  making  his 
efcape,  he,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  the  ad- 
verfaries  of  the  Three  Chapters.  A  council  was  Council  of 
aflembled  at  Conftantinople,  which  beino-  en-  Co"fta»tU 
tirely  compoled  of  eaftern  bifhops,  condemned  firms  the 
w  hat  the  emperour  had  condemned.  rI  hough  the  lencence. 
Weft  refufed  to  admit  this  decifion,  Vigilius  at 
li(l  received  it;  but  for  more  than  a  hundred 

Mm2  •*  and 
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and  fifty  years  it  was  rejected  by  a  multitude  of 
bifhops,  efpecially  thofe  of  Iftria  and  Vcnetia, 
who  formed  the  ichifm  of  Aquileia  ;  however5 
in  procefs  of  time  the  univerfal  church  has  rank¬ 
ed  the  Conftantinopolitan  among  the  oecumeni¬ 
cal  councils.  We  (hall  find  the  Eaft,  till  the 
diflblution  of  the  empire,  continually  difturbed 
by  the  fame  fpirit  of  conttoverfy  which  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  fo  pernicious  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ftate  and  the  order  of  fociety.  The  Weft,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  barbarians,  was  only  fhaken 
by  war.  It  may  be  queftioned,  whether  their 
ignorance  was  not  preferable  to  the  remains  of 
icience  on  which  the  Orientals  fo  much  prided 
themfelves. 


CHAP.  VI. 


End  0/ Justinian's  Reign . 


LONG  peftilence,  dreadful  earthquake^ 

continual  wars,  the  barbarians  conftantly 
■%  •  «  •  * 
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bad n^nt "of  *n  arms>  ar“d  carrying  on  their  enterprifes,  the 
the  govern-  people  always  opprefled  and  unhappy — fuch  is 
"e'u'  the  pifture  of  Juftinian’s  reign,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fuccefs  of  his  generals.  He  imagined 
that  he  could  fecure  the  empire  from  invafion 
by  buying  off  its  enemies ;  but  the  money  which 
he  meanly  lavilhed  for  this  purpofe  only  ferved 
to  increafe  their  avarice  and  infolence.  Before 
•  him  the  ftanding  army  amounted  to  fix  hundred 

and  forty  five  thoufand,  but  he  had  reduced  them 

to 
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to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  difperfed  in 
all  quarters  of  the  empire  $  a  reform  which, 
though  it  would  have  been  laudable  in  other 
circumftances,  yet  was  then  a  real  evil,  as  the 
troops  were  infufficient  to  make  head  againft  fo 
many  enemies ;  and  even  thefe  were  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  proper  fubfiftence,  the  fums  deflined 
for  their  fupport  being  embezzled  by  the  receiv¬ 
ers,  and  converted  into  food  for  their  luxury. 

The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  fervice 
was  abandoned  at  the  very  time  when  it  became 
mofl  neceflfary.  The  emperour  flattered  himfelf 
with  propitiating,  by  a  relentiefs  zeal,  the  divine 
vengeance,  to  which  he  attributed  fo  many  mif- 
fortunes.  Blafphemers  and  pagans  were  put  to 
death,  but  religion  gained  little  by  thefe  facri- 
fices,  and  the  difcontents  ftill  increafed. 

Two  nations,  till  then  unknown,  the  Abares  incurfions 
and  Turks,  had  advanced  from  Tartary  to  the  ^Tmks* 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  from  whence  they  fent  and’  Huns/ 
ambaffadours,  with  an  offer  of  alliance,  that  is, 
with  demands  of  a  fubfidy,  and  Juflinian  did  not 
fail  to  let  them  fee,  as  had  been  fo  often  done 
before,  that  they  could  gain  more  by  attacking 
the  Romans.  The  following  year,  559,  Thrace 
was  over  run  by  an  army  of  Huns,  who,  pafling 
the  long  wall,  which  in  fome  places  had  been 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  and  was  every 
where  unguarded,  made  incurfions  to  the  very 
gates  of  Conftantinople,  and  {truck  an  univerfai 
panick  even  in  the  heart  of  the  imperial  palace. 

Belifarius,  who  had  pafled  ten  years  unnoticed  Belifarius 
at  the  court,  then  feemed  his  country’s  foie  ployed  ani 
refuge.  And  being  intruded  with  the  com-  recaiied* 
marnl,  defeated  the  barbarians,  though  almoft 
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without  an  army.  But  envy  awoke,  he  was  im~ 
mediately  recalled,  and  the  Huns  renewed  their 
lnvation.  The  emperour,  according  to  cuflom, 
bought  them  off,  and  by  this  roufed  the  jealoufy 
of  other  tribes,  who,  dreading  to  lofe  their  fub- 
fidies,  which  had  been  long  paid  them,  fell  furi- 
oufly  upon  the  new  comers.  And  thefe  barba¬ 
rians  deflroyed  one  another  with  fuch  mercilefs 
and  obftinate  rage,  that  not  only  their  power, 
but  their  very  name,  was  extinguifhed. 

P^e  afrair  of  greateft  importance  was  to  con- 

fhePeriians  clude  a  Peafe  with  the  Perfians,  who  were 
on  lhameful  much  more  formidable  enemies,  both  from  the 

ftrength  of  their  empire  and  the  fuperiour  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  fovereign.  After  feven  years  fpent 
in  negotiations,  which  were  feveral  times  broken 
off*,  a  peace  no  lefs  fhameful  than  neceffary  to  the 
emperour,  was  concluded  for  fifty  years.  The 
principal  conditions  were,  that  the  empire  fhould 
pay  to  the  Perfians  a  fubfidy  of  thirty  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold  ;  that  Chofroes  fhould  give  up  all 
claims  on  Lazica,  and  never  grant  the  barbarians 
a  paftage  through  the  Cafpian  ftraits ;  and  that 
the  Romans  fhould  not  come  near  any  frontier 
of  Perfia  ;  a  toleration  was  likewife  granted  to 
the  Chriltians,  but  upon  condition  that  they 
fliould  not  attempt  to  make  any  profelytes. 

This  treaty  contained  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  favour  of  thofe  who  faithfully  obferved 
it,  and  imprecations  on  the  violators.  Thus 
the  fame  God  was  called  to  witnefs  by  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  two  princes  wrote  letters  to  each 
other,  in  order  to  ratify  the  peace  :  Among  the 
pompous  titles  affumed  on  that  occafion  by  the 
king  of  Perfia^  that  of  Giant  of  Giants  appears 
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entirely  new ;  could  any  thing  leffen  its  ridicu- 
loufnefs,  it  would  be,  that  in  comparifon  of 
Chofroes,  Juftinian  appeared  a  dwarf. 

It  is  related,  that  the  emperour,  not  knowing 
where  to  find  money,  applied  to  a  lady  of  great 
wealth  for  a  loan.  Amicia  (that  was  the  lady's 
name)  required  time,  and  converted  her  riches 
into  plates  of  gold,  with  which  fhe  lined  the  dome 
of  a  church  ;  and  when  the  work  was  finished, 
fhewea  it  to  the  prince,  faying — There  is  all  I  am 
worth ,  do  with  it  what  you  pleafe.  Upon  which 
Juftinian  commended  her  piety,  and  retired  in 
great  confufion.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  re¬ 
lates  this  circumftance  with  great  encomiums  on 
the  lady,  by  his  narration  furnifhes  a  proof  of  a 
kind  of  devotion  then  very  common,  which  was 
equally  lavifh  to  churches  and  monafteries,  and 
indifferent  to  the  necefiities  of  the  publick. 

Though  the  prince  gave  evident  figns  of  de¬ 
cay,  fome  fa&ious  perfons  formed  a  confpiracy 
againft  his  life  :  But  the  murderers  were  feized 
when  on  the  very  point  of  putting  their  attempt 
in  execution.  One  crime  paves  the  way  for  an¬ 
other.  Three  villains,  fuborned  by  the  enemies 
of  Belifarius,  accufed  that  hero  of  being  the 
author  of  the  confpiracy  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  he  was  ftript  of  all  his  employments, 
and  kept  prifoner  feven  months  in  hourly  ex¬ 
pectation  of  death,  yet,  at  laft,  he  found  means 
to  clear  himfelf,  and  was  reftored  to  the  empe- 
rour's  favour,  v/hich,  however,  he  did  not  long 
enjoy,  being  prevented  by  death.  Baronius 
*  adopts  the  fable,  which  is  now  univerfally  de¬ 
cried,  of  his  lofing  his  eyes  and  begging  his 
bread. 
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unworthy  Beiifarius  is  reproached  with  extreme  weak- 
of  him.  nets  tor  his  wife  Antonina  the  daughter  of  a 

charioteer  of  the  circus,  who  by  her  birth,  dif- 
iolutenefs,  and  malignity,  may  be  reckoned  a 
counter  part  of  the  emprefs  Theodora. 

ThfeLe.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  weak- 
rour  be-  °‘  me  old  emperour  but  falling  into  herefy 

recall he*  .  fr  having  been  a  continual  perfecutor  of  here- 
ticks  :  And  into  this  he  was  drawn  by  his  vanity 
or  dogmatizing.  He  became  a  follower  and 
promoter  of  the  fed:  of  the  Incorruptibles,  who 
maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  from 
trie  moment  of  his  conception,  was  incapable  of 
change  and  fuffering.  This  chimera  he  attempt- 
eu  to  eftablifh  by  an  edi6t  ;  banifhed  the  patri¬ 
arch  Eutychius,  and  fome  other  prelates  who 
oppofed  his  fen timents ;  and  was  proceeding  to 
tyrannize  over  confciences  with  more  violence 
?T.  ,  than  ever,  when  he  died  in  the  fourfcore  and 

is  eatn.  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty  ninth  of  his 
reign. 

Opinions  has  been  reprefented  as  a  great  man  by  a 

him.eniins  n1UIJber  hiftorians,  who,  doubtlefs,  were  daz-  • 
zled  by  the  fplendour  of  the  great  events  which 
have  thrown  a  luftre  upon  his  reign.  A  patri¬ 
arch  of  Conftantinople  canonized  him  fix  hun¬ 
dred  yeais  after  his  deceafe  ;  yet  Evagrius,  a 
.cotemporary  hiftorian,  fays,  that  after  he  had 
filled  the  empire  with  confufion  and,  diforders ,  he 
went  to  receive  his  punifhment  in  hell.  But  nei¬ 
ther  the  hiflorian  nor  the  patriarch  were  proper 
judges  of  his  ftate  in  the  other  world ;  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  unprejudiced  reafon  to  fix  the  degree 
of  effeem  or  cenlure  which  he  deferves  in  this. 
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CHAP-  VII. 

Observations  on  the  Life  and  Laws  of  Jus¬ 
tinian. 

THE  hiftorian  Procopius,  who  was  fecreta-  Anecdoteshy 
ry  to  Belifarius,  fometimes  extols  Juftinian  ProcoPius* 
to  the  fkies  but  the  book  of  Anecdotes  is  a  moft 
fevere  fatire  upon  him  ;  for  which  reafon  fome 
able  writers  have  thought  it  falfely  afcribed  to 
that  author.  u  But,”  fays  M.  le  Beau, “  whoever 
cc  underftands  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
<c  ten,  and  is  acquainted  with  his  nlanner,  which 
f c  is  far  fuperiour  to  that  of  all  the  Greek  authors 
“  pofterior  to  Conftantine,  muft  plainly  difcover 
him  in  that  work.”  Without  examining  this 
point  of  criticifm,  I  can  lay  nothing  more  in- 
ftruftive  before  the  reader  than  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu,  who  expreffes  no 
doubt  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  book. 

“  I  acknowledge,”  fays  he,  “  that  two  rea-  Why  Mon_ 
cc  fons  make  me  favour  the  fecret  hiftory,  (the  tefquieu  be- 
“  Anecdotes.)  In  the  firft  place,  it  accounts  genuine?"1 
“  better  for  the  furprifing  ftate  of  weaknefs  in 
“  which  the  empire  languilhed  during  this  and 
“  the  following  reigns.  My  fecond  reafon  is 
ec  drawn  from  a  monument  ftill  exifting  among 
“  us.  I  mean  that  emperour’s  laws,  in  which 
“  during  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  we  lee  jurif- 
tf  prudence  more  varied  than  during  the  three 
“  hundred  laft  years  of  our  monarchy.  Thefe 
“  variations  are,  for  the  moft  part,  in  matters 
“  or  fo  fmall  moment,  that  we  cannot  fee  what 
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ll  !g’°n induced  the  legiflator  to  make  them  ; 
it  we  have  not  recourfe  to  the  fecret  feiftory 

„  or  an  explanat>on,  and  fay  that  the  decifions 
and  Jaws  of  this  prince  were  equally  venal.” 
((jtana.  and  DecL  of  Rom .  Emp ,) 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Juftinian’s 
legislation,  whatever  encomiums  may  be  beftow- 
ed  upon  it  by  its  admirers,  is  defective  in  feveral 
eilential  points :  For  ordinances  that  have  no 
fiAed  permanency,  but  are  variable  from  one  day 
to  another,  and  confequently  dictated  bv  caprice, 
if  I  may  venture  the  affertion,  are  lefs  proper  for 
producing  regularity  than  confufion  in  fociety. 
ine  only  method  of  eftablifhing  order  and  cor¬ 
recting  abufes  is,  to  make  the  laws  fimple,  clear, 
unequivocal,  and  reduce  them  to  the  true  prin- 
i  iples  of  equity.  ^  Had  thofe  of  Juftinian  been 
generally  of  this  inestimable  character,  why  were 
they  endlefsly  multiplied  ?  Why  have  they  pro¬ 
duced  commentaries  numerous  enough  'to  fill 
libraries. 

The  emperour  being  defirous  of  publilhing  a 
fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  1  ribonian,  a  court  lawyer,  who  made  a 
trade  of  juftice,  and,  befides,  was  not  endowed 
with  a  genius  extenfive  enough  for  fuch  a  work. 
The  codcy  which  includes  the  imperial  laws  from 
the  beginning  of  Adrian’s  reign,  and  appeared 
m  529,  was  a  hafty  compilation;  befides  the 
publication  of  more  than  two  hundred  new  ordi¬ 
nances  made  by  the  emperour,  the  faults  re¬ 
marked  in  the  firft  edition  made  it  neceffary  to 
give  a  fecond  in  534,  which  is  that  now  extant. 

"I  h cDige/l)  (or  Pandedls')  which  was  drawn  up 
in  three  years,  appeared  in  533-  This  was  an 

immenfe 
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immenfe  work,  in  which  it  was  defigned  to  coi¬ 
led:,  and  arrange  in  methodical  order,  v/ith, 
amendments,  all  that  was  ufeful  in  the  works  of 
the  ancient  lawyers,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  two  thoufand  volumes.  The  emperour  when 
he  gave  it  the  authority  of  law,  forbid  its  being 
commented.  In  cafe  of  doubt,  recourfe  was  to 
be  had  to  the  prince,  who  was  inverted  with  the 
foie  power  of  fupplying  the  defeats,  or  interpret¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  laws.  He  ordered  the 
judges  to  conform  to  that  given  in  the  digeft, 
making  all  other  interpretations  of  no  authority, 
and  even  forbidding  their  being  quoted.  Tribo- 
nian,  and  the  other  compilers,  having  had  full 
liberty  to  change,  to  lengthen,  or  abridge  the 
texts  both  in  the  digeft  and  code,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  many  of  the  laws  or  decifions,  giv¬ 
en  under  the  names  of  ancient  emperours  or 
judges,  were  confiderably  vitiated. 

The  Inftitutions ,  which  were  publifhed  a  fhort  Upturn*, 
time  before  the  digeft,  had  likewife  the  force  of 
law.  They  contain  the  firft  principles  of  jurif- 
prudence,  and  are  much  more  efteemed  than  the 
two  other  works. 

At  laft  came  Juftinian’s  Novell which,  in  The  Novel* 
feme  inftances,  are  diredtly  contrary  to  the  code.  lae» 

He  feemed  often  to  make  laws  merely  for  the 
pieafure  of  changing  them  in  a  fhort  time. 

In  the  Eaft  this  great  body  of  laws  fubfifted  Thatfyftem 
only  till  the  ninth  century  ;  when  the  emperour  e^aWw8here 
Balilius  fubftituted  the  Bafuica  in  its  ftead.  In  into  dilute, 
the  Weft  it  was  firft  abrogated  by  the  laws  of  the 
Lombards,  and  continued  in  oblivion  till  the 
twelfth  century,  when  a  copy  of  the  Digeft  was 

found 
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found  at  Amalfi.  Thus  the  real  triumph  of 
Juftinian  s  legiflation  has  been  over  modern  na¬ 
tions,  who  unhappily  were  acquainted  with  it 
too  early  and  too  late ;  too  late,  becaufe  it  would 
have  difpelled  many  errours  which  fprung  from 
barbarifm  and  ignorance ;  too  early,  becaufe  for 
want  of  difcernment  the  good  and  bad  were 
adopted  indifferently.  That  emperour  himfelf 
furnifhes  a  flrong  argument  againft  the  utility  of 
his  laws,  for  diforder  univerfally  prevailed  durino- 
his  whole  reign  ;  however,  it  muff  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  that  in  the  midft  of  confufions  and  dan¬ 
gers,  laws  lofe  their  efficacy. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  fome  obfervations  of 
Montefquieu,  becaufe  they  will  inftruct  us  how 
to  reafon  on  matters  of  fuch  importance.  “  Juf- 
<c  tinian  ordained,  that  a  hufband  might  be  di- 
“  vorced,  and  the  wife  not  lofe  her  portion,  pro- 
“  vided  he  had  not  been  able  to  confummate  the 
<c  marriage  in  two  years,  which  period  he  after- 
“  wards  lengthened  to  three.  But  in  fuch  cafes 
“  two  years  are  equivalent  to  three,  and  three 
**  are  no  better  than  two.”  (EJ-pritddes  Loix , 

1.  29.  c.  16.)  We  have  here  a  palpable  inftance 

of  the  capricioufnefs  of  this  legiflation. 

“  Juftinian’s  law,  which  made  the  confent  of 
<c  either  hufband  or  wife  to  enter  into  a  monaf- 
“  tery  fufficient  reafon  for  divorce,  was  entirely 
“  contrary  to  the  principles  of  civil  jurifpru- 
dence.  Caufes  of  divorce  ought  to  fpring 
cc  from  fome  impediments  which  could  not  be 
“  forefeen  before  marriage  ;  but  the  defire  of 
c<  living  in  chaftity  could  be  forefeen,  becaufe  it 
“  )s  an  affeftion  of  the  mind.  This  law  favours 
f£  inconftancy  in  a  ftate  which  by  its  nature  is 

<c  perpetual ; 
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perpetual ;  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  funda- 
“  mental  principle  of  divorce,  which  permits  the 
u  diffolution  of  one  marriage  only  in  hopes  of 
<c  another ;  and  even  if  we  confider  the  matter 
fC  in  a  religious  light,  it  is  only  offering  to  God 
<c  victims  without  a iacrifice.”  (Ibid*  1.  26.  c. 

9.)  Whatever  this  writer  fays,  if  we  confider 
the  matter  in  a  religious  light,  the  offering  may 
be  a  real  facrifice  ;  but  his  reafoning  is  no  lefs 
juft  fo  far  as  it  refpefts  the  principles  of  civil 
jurifprudence  with  regard  to  divorce. 

<c  The  Roman  emperours,  as  well  as  our  The  ref. 

<c  princes,  declared  their  pleafure  by  decrees  and  crlP[s 

r  V  O  1  1  •  j  J  ,  ought  not 

cc  edidts ;  but  what  our  princes  do  not,  they  per-  to  have  ths 
€C  mitted,  the  judges  or  private  perfons,  who  had 
cc  differences,  to  put  queftions  to  them  by  let- 
*c  ters,  and  their  anfwers  were  called  refcripts. 

<f  It  is  plain  that  this  was  a  bad  method  of  legif- 
<c  lation.  Thofe  who  in  this  manner  requeft 
<c  laws,  are  no  proper  guides  for  the  legifiator  : 

<c  The  fails  are  always  unfairly  reprefented.  .  .  . 

<c  Macrinus  had  refolved  to  abolifh  all  thofe  ref- 
cf  cripts ;  he  could  not  bear  that  the  anfwers  of 
<c  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  fo  many  other  ig- 
cc  norant  princes,  fhould  be  regarded  as  laws  5 
<c  but  Juftinian  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
<c  filled  his  code  with  them.”  ( Ibid .  1.  29.  c.  17.) 

The  refcripts  often  contained  excellent  princi¬ 
ples,  worthy  of  being  adopted  as  laws  ;  but  it 
was  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  make  a  proper 
feleilion. 

Another  law,  which  might  have  exercifed  Law  for  en- 
Montefquieu’s  critical  abilities,  bears,  that  if  the 
condition  of  having  children  be  annexed  to  a 
legacy,  or  other  donation,  it  fhall  be  held  as  ful¬ 
filled 
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filled  on  the  legatee’s  entering  into  the  church  or 
a  monaftery.  The  ancient  legiflators  had  enter¬ 
tained  jufter  notions  of  the  neceffity  of  encdurao-- 
ing  marriage ;  and  fo  ftrange  a  novelty  was  by 

no  means  requifite  for  promoting  the  real  cr0od 
of  the  church.  0 

the°confui-^  541  Juftinian  aboliffied,  the  confulfhip, 
Aip.  which  had  long  been  an  office  merely  titular. 
The  confuls  walked  in  proceffion  feven  times  in 
the  year,  and  threw  money  among  the  people. 
This  expenfive  piece  of  vanity  ordinarily  cofl 
two  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  part  of 
which  was  often  paid  from  the  publick  flock, 
few  coniuls  being  able  to  fupport  the  burden. 
However,  fome  of  the  fucceeding  emperours 
occafionally  aflfumed  that  title. 

ftinc  row^re  When  we  fee  avail  empire  attacked  on  every 
weakeT*  fide,  paying  fubfidies  even  to  its  enemies,  ex- 
haufted  of  money,  and  yet  a  prey  to  luxury,  in 
want  of  defenders,  and  filled  with  diffenfion,  it 
is  evident  that  its  ruin  draws  near,  and  its  lafi: 
fuccelles  are  only  new  fymptoms  of  decay.  Even 
victories  and  conquefts  increafe  its  weaknefs,  the 
few  great  men  to  whom  it  owes  them  foon  dif- 
appear,  and  their  acquisitions  become  an  ad- 
ditional  weight  to  fink  the  ftate. 
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Successors  0/^  JUSTINIAN,  to  the 
Conquejis  of  the  Saracens. 


BEFORE  we  conclude,  let  us  take  a  curfory 
view  of  fome  events,  which  will  ferve  to 
fhew  the  decay  of  the  empire,  and  throw  light 
upon  the  Modern  Hiftory.  # 

Justin  II.  the  nephew  and  fucceflbr  of  Juftin- 
ian,  a  weak  voluptuary,  haftened  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  empire  by  his  filly  pride  and  impru¬ 
dent  ablurdities.  Narfes  had  governed  Italy 
with  fufficient  fteadinefs  to  reftrain  the  barba¬ 
rians  for  thirteen  years,  but  perhaps  with  too 
great  fe verity  to  make  his  government  beloved. 
The  Italians,  always  inclined  to  murmur,  la¬ 
mented  their  being  fubjefted  to  the  government 
of  an  eunuch,  and  regretted  the  Gothick  yoke, 
which  they  had  been  anxious  to  fhake  off.  Nar¬ 
fes  was  detefted  by  the  emprefs  Sophia,  who 
added  her  influence  to  the  reproaches  thrown 
out  againfl:  him  by  envy.  Not  fatisfied  with 
ruining  him  in  the  mind  of  the  prince,  fhe  in- 
fulted  him  by  fending  him  a  diftaff  and  fpindle, 
deliring  that  he  would  come  and  fpin  with  her 
maids.  The  old  general,  tranfported  with  rage, 
replied — 1  will fpin  her  a Jkein  floe  Jhall  not  be  able 
to  wind ;  and  he  invited  the  Lombards  into  Italy. 
The  deacon,  Paul,  an  hiltorian  of  that  country, 
gives  this  account  of  the  fadfc,  and  M.  le  Beau 
prefers  his  authority  to  the  objedtions  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  criticks,  who  deny  it  from  bare  conje£lure. 

Narfes 
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Narfes  died  foon  after  of  regret,  and  his  fuccef- 
ior  Longinus,  the  firft  exarch  of  Ravenna,  was 
not  equal  to  the  talk  of  refilling  the  torrent 
which  came  pouring  upon  the  empire. 

The  Lombards,  one  of  thofe  German  nations 
which  probably  fprung  from  Scandinavia,  had 
obtained  Pannonia  and  Noricum  from  Jultinian 
and  their  king,  Alboinus,  meditated  the  conqueft 
of  Italy ;  but  being  refolved  firft  to  fecure  him- 
felf  againft  his  formidable  neighbours,  the  Gepi- 
d®,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  khan  or 
prince  of  the  Abares.  He  defeated  and  killed 
Cunimond,  king  of  the  Gepidse,  and  married 
his  daughter  ;  then  paffing  the  Julian  Alps, 
eafily  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Venetia,  which 
reached  as  far  as  the  Addua,  (Adda),  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  conquefts  on  every  fide  with  great 
rapidity,  forming  three  confiderable  duchies, 
Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento.  Pavia  furren- 
dered  after  a  three  years  fiege,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom. 

The  Lombards  being  always  bought  off,  nev¬ 
er  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Rome ;  and  Ra¬ 
venna,  the  maritime  towns  of  Campania,  Bru- 
tium,  the  ancient  Calabria,  in  which  were  Brun- 
dufium,  Tarentum,  Hydruntum  (Otranto),  and 
Sicily,  were  all  that  remained  to  the  empire. 
The  exarchs ,  like  the  Perfian  fatraps,  governed 
that  country  with  fovereign  authority,  but  re¬ 
moveable  at  the  will  of  the  emperour,  to  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  an¬ 
nually.  It  is  already  eafy  to  be  forefeen,’  that 
the  exarchate ,  not  being  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
without  affiftance  from  Conftantinople,  mull  fall 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
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Alboinus  rendered  himlelfequally  valued  and  Tragical 
refpedted  by  his  juftice  and  clemency  ;  and  whac  Alboinu«, 
makes  the  nobltff  panegyrick  of  a  conqueror, 
the  people  whom  hefubdued  were  happy  under 
his  dominion  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  valour  and  prudence  by  a  tragi¬ 
cal  death.  According  to  the  practice  of  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  North,  he  caufed  a  cup 
to  be  made  of  the  fkull  of  Cunimond,  king  of 
the  Gepidae,  whom  he  had  killed  with  his  own 
hand,  to  drink  out  of  atfolemn  feftivals.  One 
day,  when  he  was  heated  with  wine,  he  prefented 
this  cup  to  his  queen  Rofmonda,  the  daughter 
of  Cunimond,  inviting  her  to  drink  with  her  fa¬ 
ther.  Seized  with  rage  and  horrour,  fhe  contriv¬ 
ed  a  fcheme  of  cruel  vengeance,  and  propofed  to 
Peridcus,  a  brave  officer,  to  be  her  inftrument, 
and  to  affaffinate  the  king,  but  not  being  able  to 
prevail  with  him,  fhe  employed  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  artifice.  The  officer  having  a  commerce 
of  gallantry  with  one  of  the  queen’s  women, 
Rofmonda  one  night  took  her  place,  and  after 
he  had  gratified  his  paffion,  difcovered  herfelf, 
bidding  him  choofe  whether  he  would  kill  Alboinus , 
cr  die  the  viftim  of  his  rage.  Perideus,  dreading 
the  punifhment,  afifaffinated  the  king  in  prefence 
of  Rofmonda. 

Clef,  the  fucceffor  of  Alboinus,  was  detefted  cief  affaiE* 
for  his  avarice  and  cruelty  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  nated‘ 
eighteen  months  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  * 
domefticks,  upon  which  the  Lombard  nobility 
fhook  off  the  yoke  of  the  royal  authority.  For 

“  -°f  tCn  C  Cu-r  Vh,Mty  rfiX  dukeS  g°Verned  The  thirty 

eacn  tneir  own  lubjects  like  fo  many  tyrants,  and 
then  chofe  Autharick,  the  fon  of  Clef,  who  added 

Vox,.  II.  N  n  to 
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to  the  conquefts  of*  their  nation.  If  the  dukes 
had  not  chofen  a  king,  the  Lombards  would 
very  foon  have  been  ruined  by  anarchy. 

IwK;  A  Af.  the,  time  that  loft  Italy,  notwith- 

Perfuns.  ltandmg  the  peace  for  fifty  years  which  had  been 

concluded  by  Juftinian,  he  provoked  a  war  with 
the  Perfians.  He  fent  ambafladours  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  khan  of  the  Turks  that  in¬ 
habited  the  country  near  mount  Altai  at  the 
fource  of  the  Irtis.  He  fwore  to  defend  the  Per- 
1  armenians  and  Iberians  who  had  rebelled  againft 
Chofroes  for  compelling  them  to  renounce 
Chriftianity  ;  and  Chofroes  having  demanded 
the  penfions  that  were  due  to  him,  haughtily  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  would  not  pay  them  ;  that  if  the 
king  of  Perfia  was  defirous  of  his  friendfhip  it 
was  inconfiftent  to  require  money,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  Perfian  monarch, 
and  deliver  that  country  from  a  tyrant,  who  was 
a  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians. 

$73.  War  was  rekindled,  and  the  Roman  army  laid 

tun  ate,"  and  fjege  toNifibis  j  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  deign 

fenfeshi$  t0  ^lut  t*ie'r  §ates’  aac’  ^  ^ege  was  foon  raifed. 
Chofroes  took  pofleftion  of  Data,  the  bulwark 

of  the  empire  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  was 
laid  wafte  by  one  of  his  generals.  Juftin,  borne 
down  with  accumulated  misfortunes,  loft  his 
fenfes.  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  created  Caefar, 
a  foldier  of  fortune  yet  worthy  of  the  throne, 
took  prudent  meafures  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
Perfians.  The  haughty  Chofroes  was  defeated 
„6,  at  Melitine  in  Lefier  Armenia,  and  faw  his  king- 
De«h  of  dom  laid  wafte.  Pie  died,  and  his  fucceflbr  Hor- 
cboiises.  mi  id  as  continued  the  war,  which  was  prolonged 

under 
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under  feveral  reigns,  till  the  Saracens  began  to 
make  conquefts  ;  fo  that  the  tottering  empire 
received  new  concuffions  on  every  quarter. 

Juftin  died  in  the  year  578.  By  Nov.  140.  he  Law  relat- 
repealed  the  laws  of  Juftinian  againft  divorces  lofc«.du 
made  with  mutual  confent,  and  gave  liberty  to 
married  perfons  to  feparate  as  formerly,  if  they 
did  not  agree,  and  to  contradt  a  fecond  marriage. 
Marriage ,  Jaid  be,  being  entered  into  by  mutual 
conjent ,  ought  to  be  dijfolved  when  inclinations 
change”  He  added,  that  he  had  confented 
to  this  law  at  the  requeft  of  a  great  number  of 
people  to  prevent  poifonings,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  irreconcileable  enmities.  So  corrupted  were 
the  manners,  and  fo  difficult  was  it  for  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  religion,  with  regard  to  the  fandtity  and 
indifloluble  tie  of  marriage,  to  triumph  over 
the  influence  of  vice  and  cuftom  ! 

Tiberius  whofe  prudent  government  had  al-  57?. 
ready  placed  the  Roman  name  in  a  refpedtable  J^n.of 
light,  found  himfelf  poffeflfed  of  the  fovereign 
authority  upon  the  death  of  Juftin.  Benevolent, 
juft,  and  adtive,  his  whole  time  was  dedicated  to 
procure  happinefs  tq  his  fubjedts.  However,  not 
having  refolution  enough  to  refift  the  barbarians, 
or  rather  yielding  to  the  ftate  of  the  times,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Abates  Sirmium, 
a  place  of  importance,  and  the  only  one  remain¬ 
ing  to  the  empire  in  Pannonia  :  Their  khan  even 
infilled  upon  being  inftantly  paid  three  years 
penfion  which  was  due  to  him,  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  yearly  ;  and  the 
emperour  to  preferve  peace  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
ply.  A  vidtory  gained  by  Mauritius  over  the 
Perfians,  who  had  defeated  him  upon  a  former 

^  n  2  occafion. 
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occafion,  did  not  compcnfate  for  this  affront. 
Tiberius  named  Mauritius  his  fucceffor,  and  di¬ 
ed  after  a  too  fhort  reign.  Theophylad  fays, 
that  the  plenty  and  profperity  of  his  fubjefts 
were  his  wealth  and  his  glory  ;  he  detefted  the 
trappings  of  royalty,  and  defired  to  be  called  the 
father,  rather  than  the  mafter  of  his  people. 
Reig^of  Though  Mauritius  deferved  the  charafter  of 
Mauritius,  an  able  general,  and  poffelfed  the  qualities  of  a 
good  prince,  his  reign  could  not  reftore  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  empire.  The  Lombards  maintained 
their  power  under  their  kings  Autharick  and 
Agilulf;  and  the  Abates  procured  an  increafeof 
their  penfions.  After  a  long  feries  of  hoftilities, 
the  conquering  khan  made  an  offer  of  reftoring 
the  prifoners  for  one  piece  of  gold  a  head,  and 
afterwards  for  much  lefs ;  but  Mauritius  refufedj 
(wind  an<^  t*ie  Pr'foners,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thou- 

maffsTred '  were  maffacred,  which,  however  did  not 

becaufe  he  prevent  a  peace  from  being  concluded,  when 

wSfei?  twent7  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  were  added  to 
ranfom.  the  yearly  tribute  paid  to  the  Abares.  Some 
people  accufe  the  emperour  of  ftiameful  avarice, 
while  others  fay  that  he  only  refufed  the  ranfom 
from  a  motive  of  revenge,  as  he  had  reafon  to 
be  offended  with  thefe  prifoners.  Whatever 
was  the  caufe,  complaints  and  univerfal  difguit 
fucceeded. 

He  is  cruel-  T wo  years  after,  Phocas  prefented  himfelf 
bydphhorc0i!d  before  Conftantinople,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  rebels:  Having  been  proclaimed  emperour,  he 
caufed  five  fens  of  the  unhappy  Mauritius,  to  l?e 
beheaded.  Mauritius,  who  was  prefent  at  the 
execution,  exclaimed  at  every  ftrok e—Tbou  art 
juft,  0  Lord \  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments .  The 

death 
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death  of  the  father  clofed  this  bloody  fcene, 
which  of  the  many  horrours  we  have  feen,  was 
the  moft  enormoufly  wicked. 

Though  Phocas  was  a  monfter  and  totally  void  6 
of  merits  the  pope  St.  Gregory  wrote  to  him  in  St.  Gregory 
honourable  terms,  fuch  undoubtedly  as  were  whathe 
preferibed  by  ceremony,  or  the  intereft  of  the  defircd* 
holy  fee.  That  famous  pontiff,  whole  zeal  and 
charity  did  honour  to  his  dignity,  had  quarrelled 
v^ith  Mauritius  about  the  title  of  oecumenical 
patriarch,  of  which  the  bilhops  of  Conftantino- 
pie  were  ambitious.  Jultinian  had  given  them 
that  title,  and  John  Peinaftes  ( the  f after )  who 
was  relpe&ed  on  account  of  his  aufterities  and 
liberalities  to  the  poor,  wanted  to  maintain  it 
notwithftanding  the  zealous  oppofition  of  the 
pope, who  procured  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Roman  church  from  Phocas, 
but  to  which  no  refpedt  was  paid  by  the  Greeks. 

Gregory  took  the  humble  title  of  the  Servant 
of  the  Servants  of  God :  Which  in  him  was  an  ex- 
prelfion  of  fincere  modefty,  and  added  to  the  re- 
fpe£t  paid  to  his  perfon  and  dignity.  Such  was 
his  credit  at  Rome,  that  if  he  had  been  a  lefs 
virtuous  man  he  might  have  rendered  himfelf 
independent.  This  was  probably  the  caufe  that 
Phocas  fhewed  him  fuch  attention  :  And  was 
likewife  one  of  the  reafons  of  theprogrefs  of  the 
pontifical  authority..  ThePer. 

The  empire  was  overwhelmed  with  every  kind  fh"citykof 
of  difafter  under  the  reign  of  this  tyrant.  Chof-  EdelTa  an^ 
roes  II.  king  of  Perfia,  who  had  been  fupported  cLVicedo^. 
by  Mauritius  againft  a  rebel,  became  the  implac¬ 
able  enemy  of  Phocas.  The  Perfians  broke 
through  every  barrier,  and  even  feized  Edelfa, 
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vvhicluhe  inhabitants  alleged,  had  an  authentick 
prorrnfe  from  Jefus  Chnft  that  it  fhould  never 
be  tai<en.  They  laid  wafte  all  Afia  from  the  Ti¬ 
gris  to  the  Bofphorus :  Chalcedon,  which  was 
only  parted  from  Conftantinople  by  the  ftrait 
faw  them  at  her  gates.  * 

Confpiracy  ..  7  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  rather  than  the  pub- 

M£«.  !if  ffafters  °«afioned  continual  confpiracies  : 
The  horrour  of  his. barbarities  was  increafed  by 
a  barbarous  devotion  ;  he  compelled  all  the 
Jews  to  be  baptized  :  But  at  laft  Prifcus,  his  fon 
in  law,  whom  he  lufpefted,  invited  Heraclius, 
tne  exarch  of  Africa,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate 
to  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  nation. 

Heraclius  Heraclius  lent  his  fon  with  a  fleet.  The  port 
toabeeSexi.m  of  Conftantinople  was  forced,  and  Phocas  feized 
cuted,  and  and  dragged  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him  be- 
foie  the  conqueror,  who  exclaiming  with  indig¬ 
nation-  Thou  wretch ,  how  haft  thou  governed  the 
empire  ?  He  replied,  Do  thou  govern  better .  At 
thefe  words  young  Heraclius  flew  upon  him, 
and  treading  him  under  his  feet,  caufed  him  to 
be  cruelly  mutilated,  and  his  head  cut  off7  in  pref¬ 
ence  of  the  people.  He  reigned  eight  years,  and 

was  fucceeded  by  this  fame  Heraclius,  fon  of  the 
exarch. 

The  emperour,  though  pofleffed  of  valour  and 
fhre°braerba-of  milltal7  talents,  funk  into  inactivity,  which  ftif- 
led  all  paflion  for  noble  a6tions,  either  from  the 
deplorable  date  of  the  empire,  which  prevented 
his  forming  any  important  undertakings  ;  or 
that  a  reiifh  for  pleafure  added  to  the  feductions 
of  grandeur.  The  little  that  remained  to  the 
Romans  in  Spain  was  feized  by  the  Vifigoths  : 
The  Lombards  made  themlelves  dTeflded  at  Ra¬ 
venna* 
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venna,  where  the  opprefiion  s  of  the  exarchs  caufed 
them  to  be  every  day  more  and  more  detefted  ;  the 
Perfians  took  Jeruialem  and  laid  wade  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Egypt  :  The  Abares  having  recovered 
their  Ioffes  by  the  enjoyment  of  feveral  years  re  - 
pofe,  began  to  move,  and  obliged  them  again  to 

purchafe  peace. 

We  muff  recoiled!  that  Conftantine  impru-  Thediftri- 

dently  introduced  the  cuftom  of  diffributing  bread  at^ 
bread  at  Conftantinople,  which  was  confiderably 
augmented  by  Theodofius,  but  for  want  of  continued, 
money,  though  Heraclius  laid  a  tax  upon  every 
loaf,  it  could  no  longer  be  continued.  The  peo¬ 
ple  murmured,  and  the  emperour  wanted  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Africa,  but  was  prevented. 

His  courage  was  at  laft  roufed  by  the  infults  Hefaciius 
of  Chofroes  II.  and  the  victories  of  the  Perfians.  pec^^ ths 
He  turned  all  his  views  and  his  whole  ftrength 
on  that  fide,  and  having  headed  his  army,  was 
attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  for  fix  follow¬ 
ing  campaigns.  He  procured  immenfc  treafures 
by  the  pillage  of  the  palace  of  Daftagerd,  to 
which  Chofroes  had  transferred  his  refidence,  be- 
caufe  the  aftrologers  had  made  him  afraid  to  live 
in  Ctefiphon,  his  capital.  According  to  an  eaft-  Theim- 
ern  writer,  who  exaggerates  in  the  manner  of  his  u^whfch^ 
country,  the  amount  of  five  thoufand  millions  he  feizes* 
of  French  livres  was  paid  annually  into  the  king 
of  Perfia’s  treafury  :  The  jewels  alone  filled  a 
thoufand  coffers,  &c. 

Chofroes  being  defeated  by  the  Romans,  was 
dethroned  by  his  fon  Siroes,  who  after  having  ne  makes 
the  barbarity  to  let  his  father  die  of  hunger,  ^^itk 
concluded  a  peace  with  Heraclius.  The  two 
kingdoms  prefervcd  their  ancient  limits,  the 

prifoners 
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pufouers  on  both  fidcs  were  reftnrpri  1  i 

ftoraT  C'n  Which  the  Perfians  had  “fried  ‘off 
.he  emperour.m  W“S  8ht  batk  in  *™"4  by 

££&  bJtu  wT  formedn^e  OTded  ,vhen  he  f»«ls 

Monothe8-  Pr  3  ,  n,s  ormer  ndolence.  He  was  no  long. 

"  minded ’ '  bUC  3n  ina<5tive>  e^in«e,  narrow 
at  rhp  pnncej  en8a8ed  111  Tubtil  controverfies 
at  the  very  tlme  he  was  lofing  the  greateft  par 

of  his  dominions.  Monothelifm  tore  open  the 
wounds  which  the  Chriftian  world  had  received 

ZziTr  h'rc!ia-  h  ™ 

-ere  rntrafebje  in  ,heir  opi„°i„„s,  ,0 

bom  .ncomf-ehenBblemyfteries,  to  renderthem 

and  bfcur^.by  cheir  attempts  to  explain  them, 
nd  perpetually  to  revive  the  moil  dangerous 

ZZnTS-  lhC  ArlanS  had  reJeded  the1 E- 

Chri(?reft?nanS  ha?  S‘Ven  tWO  PerfonS  to  Jefus 

nature,  fhUpPi?rt  th[;.0Pinion  of  his  having  two 
natures ;  the  Lutychians  to  maintain  the  unity 

and  ?  C°Jifounded  two  natures  in  one, 

and  laitly  the  Monochelites  fuppofed  only  one 

will,  as  they  could  not  conceive  two  wills  to  ex- 
ht  in  the  fame  perfon  j  and  this  herefy,  which  it 
was  fuppofed  would  reconcile  the  different  fed- 
anes,  found  a  great  many  followers.  Heraclius 
united  with  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
T.  _  5°ni  anC;nople’  publifhed  the  famous  edid  call- 
thens.  c'  fd  Ecthefls  >n  ns  favour,  which  was  proferibed 
by  pope  John  IV.  ,n  639.  Pope  Honorius,  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances,  had  negleded  this  new 
opinion  as  of  no  confequence  to  the  faith,  but 
he  very  foon  faw  that  it  affeded  even  the  fub- 

Itance 
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fiance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  far 
from  conciliating  the  minds  of  men,  it  muft  have 
the  contrary  effeft. 

While  the  e cthefis  occafioned  moft  fatal  dif-  Mahomet 
turbances,  the  empire  and  Chriftianity  were  re’ 
threatened  with  a  dreadful  revolution,  which 
was  at  no  great  diftance.  Mahomet,  a  native 
of  Mecca  in  Arabia,  of  a  poor  but  diftinguifhed 
family,  was  bred  in  ignorance,  but,  having  ac¬ 
quired  fome  idea  of  the  dodlrines  of  Chriftianity 
by  an  intimacy  with  a  N eft  or  i  an  monk,  con¬ 
ceived  the  great  defign  of  founding  a  new  relig¬ 
ion  and  a  new  empire  at  the  fame  time.  This 
ingenious  impoftor  and  daring  enthufiaft,  having 
artfully  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people,  began, 
at  the  age  of  forty  four,  in  the  year  614,  to  fet 
himfelf  up  as  a  prophet.  He  preached  to  the 
Arabs  his  countrymen  (commonly  called  Sara¬ 
cens)  his  new  religion,  which  was  a  compound 
of  Chriftianity  and  Judaifm,  equally  the  enemy 
of  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  Idolaters,  refpectable 
for  its  doftrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  charity,  but  in  other  refpefts  filled  with 
fables  and  ridiculous  fuperftitions,  yet  very  well 
calculated  to  infpire  invincible  enthufiaftn, 

^vhich  bids  defiance  to  danger  and  death. 

Two  tenets  of  the  Mahometan  religion  con-  Two^tenets 
duced  to  this  end ;  the  firft  was,  that  paradife  toenthufi- 
would  be  the  reward  of  every  believer  falling  in  afm* 
battle ;  the  other,  that  the  duration  of  human 
life  was  fo  regulated  by  the  decrees  of  God,  that 
no  precautions  to  preferve  it  could  avail. 

The  new  prophet  at  firft  met  with  opponents,  FI5ghtand 
and  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Mecca,  took  fuccefs  of 
ihelter  at  Medina,  where  he  was  protected  by  Mahomet* 

fome 
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Beginning 
of  the  war 
between  the 
Arabs  and 
Romans. 


fome  Obnftians  and  Jews  who  were  fettled  there 
By  his  abilities  and  exploits  he  united  under  his 
authority  aH  the  tribes  of  Arabs  who  had  hither- 
to  been  dmded  and  independent,  and  became 

their  king  and  their  prieft. 

Wtgyraof  The  hegyra ,  or  flight  of  Mahomet,  the  fa- 

-US  enCha  °f  the  Mah^etans,  happened  in 
the  year  622.  Their  years  are  lunar,  confuting 

of  diree  hundred  and  fifty  four  days,  eight  hours! 
Jrty  eight  minutes ;  they  are  reduced  to  our 
reckoning  by  approximation.  If  they  cut  off 
one  in  thirty  three  of  theirs,  the  difference  will 
be  only  an  anticipation  of  fix  days 

Mahomet  with  his  Koran  *  in  one  hand,  and 
a  re  in  the  other,  laid  the  foundation  of  a. 
vaft  empire.  He  fent  to  invite  princes  and 
people  to  receive  ijlamifm ,  the  name  which  he 
gave  to  his  religion.  The  governour  of  Boftra, 
a  baracen,  who  was  attached  to  the  fervice  of 
the  emperour,  having  caufed  the  prophet’s  dep¬ 
uty  to  be  affaffinated,  he  attacked  the  Romans, 
a  ed,  the  mod  famous  of  his  warriors,  whom 
e  called  The  f word  of  God,  defeated  a  numer¬ 
ous  army  with  only  a  handful  of  foldiers.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  war  which  lafted  more 
than  eight  hundred  years,  fo  fatal  and  difgrace- 
ful  to  the  Chriflian  name. 

Mahomet  died  in  the  year  632,  and  the  fixty- 
thirdof  his  age,  recommending  three  things  to 
the  attention  of  his  friends;  to  be  afliduous  in 
prayer,  to  drive  idolaters  out  of  Arabia,  and  to 
communicate  the  privileges  of  Mufulmen  to  all 
prole! ytes ;  and  theie  three  points  were  revered 

as 

Alcoran  fignifies,  in  Arabick,  the  book,  bv  way  of  emi- 
aence.  It  contains  the  precepts  and  fiftions  of  Mahomet. 
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as  divine  commands.  Notwithstanding  theab- 
furdities  contained  in  the  Koran,  he  faid,  and  per- 
fuaded  his  followers  to  believe,  there  was  not  a 
word  in  that  book  which  had  not  been  brought 
to  him  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  T.  he 
Mahometan  theologians  have  had  keen  difputes 
among  themfelves  to  determine  whether  that 
work  was  created  or  uncreated .  Certainly  the 
author  was  mod  fuccefsful  \  he  formed  heroes,, 
zealous  enthufiafts,  who,  animated  with  his  fpir- 
it,  rapidly  executed  aftoniihing  enterprifes, 

He  intended  his  fon  in  law  All  to  be  his  fuc-  j^e  js  fUc„ 
cefifor,  as  being  the  moft  deferring,  but  not-  ^beduebdckb/r> 
withftandinp*,  Abubeker,  his  father  in  law,  was  which oc 
preferred,  from  whence  originated  the  mod  vi-  fchifm. 
olent  fchifm  and  irreconcileable  hatred  between 
the  Turks  and  Perfians.  The  laft  maintain 
that  the  three  firft  Califs  *  before  Ali  were 
ufurpers  which  occafioned  great  religious  dif¬ 
putes.  If  the  Saracens  had  quarrelled  among 
themfelves  about  this  point,  or  about  fome  ar-  uimen. 
tide  in  the  Koran,  undoubtedly  they  would 
have  had  no  great  advantage  over  the  Greeks  ; 
but  in  the  firft  fervour  of  enthufiafin,  ftill  poor 
and  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  hardfhips,  fond  of 
fighting,  and  clofely  united  by  a  fanatical  relig¬ 
ion,  they  in  fome  degree  confumed  every  ob- 
ftruftion  like  the  fire  of  heaven.  IVe  bring  you 
either  paradi/e  or  hell  ■,  faid  they  ;  you  mujl  either 
embrace  ijlamijmi  pay  a  tribute ,  or  be  cut  in  pieces  by 
our  /words  :  And  they  kept  their  words. 

In 

*  The  word  calif,  fignifies  the  lieutenant  of  Mahomet. 

This  was  the  title  adopted  by  his  fucceffors,  whole  royal 
and  facerdotal  power  made  Inch  progrefs. 
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and  )aft 
will  of  A- 
bubeker. 


Qmar. 


In  two  years  time  Abubeker  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Syria,  and  died  wicbouM,  .,' 
any  property  :  His  daily  expenfe  did  not  e”  ef 
wo  Drillings  EngliDr.  The  beginning 

’it"” 7d-  nis  "  <h‘  >‘ft 

wba;  k‘.  ««  *  ./  iim, 

%«  to  believe,  when  the 

Irutf  ^  t0  d°Ui>t>  and  WheH  Uars  -fteak  the 

fionqued  of  j1'5.  ^'ucce^'or  an£l  imitator,  very  foon 

PtHU.  completed  the  conqueft  of  Syria,  but  acquired 

much  more  honour  by  pardoning  a  villain,  who 

1*  bf!fnIe"f  by  Conftantine,  thefon  of  Herac- 
1>US,  to  aflaffinate  him.  He  reduced  all  Mefo- 
potamia  in  one  campaign,  while  Amrou,  one  of 
, s  generals,  made  a  conqueft  of  Egypt  •  And 

f  ef  a"  ">  tht  at 

,i'r  sTf  °fxLS  death>  W5lch  haK>ened  in  the 
)ear  644.  The  conqueft  was  completed  the 

following  year  by  Othman  his  fucceffor;  and 

the  mighty  empire  of  Perfia,  which  had  been  fo 

l0/!?'ib  e rt0,  tb<:  R?mans  ever  fince  the  time 
ot  LralTus,  funk  with  its  laft  king  Ifde^erd  III. 

under  the  fuperiour  force  of  a  nation°that  had 

been  looked  upon  with  contempt  before  Ma-  * 

hornet.  There  it  met  with  the  poifon  of  luxury, 

by  which  it  muft  have  been  contaminated  fooner 

or  later  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  it  from  add- 

mS..  r  •  t0  fo  many  other  conquelts.  We 
1  nail  lee  it  penetrate  into  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy, 

and  in  its.  turn  at  laftfubdued  by  the  Tartars.— 

1  he  whole  world  is  but  one  theatre  of  bloody 
revolutions.  J 

tbe^terrH-iie^  ,  A  thoufand  remarkable  events  ferve  to  prove 
fanaticifm  the  lupeiionty  of  the  Mufulmen  over  the  ,Ro- 


Othman. 
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mans  of  the  latter  ages,  whom  they  defeated  in 
every  campaign.  I  fhall  quote  a  few  inftances.  °cnLe  Sar*" 
The  Saracens  fled  upon  feeing  their  general 
taken  prifoner  in  an  engagement,  when  one  ot 
their  officers  exclaimed — Have  you  forgot  that  to 
turn  your  back  upon  the  enemy  is  to  offend  God  and 
his  prophet  ?  What  matters  it  though  Derar  be 
taken  prifoner  ?  God  is  living  and  fees  you .  They 
inftantly  returned  to  the  charge,  and  defeated 
the  Romans. 

Before  the  battle  of  Yarmouk,  which  preced¬ 
ed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  one  of  the  leaders 
encouraged  the  army  by  the  following  fpeech : 
Mufulmeny  recoiled  that  paradife  is  before  youy  hell 
and  the  devil  behind  you . 

Conftantine,  in  a  conference  with  Amrou, 
afked  him,  by  what  right  he  pretended  to  Syria. 

*The  right  which  the  Creator  bejlows ,  replied  he, 
the  earth  belongs  to  Gody  he  bejlows  it  as  feemeth  to 
him  good  for  his  fervants ,  and  his  pleafure  is  mani - 
fefted  by  fuccefs  in  war. 

Mahomet  condemned  a  Mufulman  for  having 
cheated  a  Jew,  and  the  Mufulman  prefumed  to 
appeal  to  Omar.  When  he  was  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fa£t,  he  drew  his  fabre,  and  ftriking 
off*  the  head  of  the  criminal — Behold  what  the 
man  deferveS)  faid  he,  who  rejects  the  fentence  of  the 
prophet. 

When  Omar  came  to  lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem, 
he  brought  his  provifion,  with  a  bottle  filled 
with  water,  and  a  wooden  platter  upon  his  cam¬ 
el.  Having  obferved  fome  of  the  Saracens 
drefled  in  filk  (they  were  clothes  taken  from 
the  enemy),  he  commanded  them  to  be  dragged 

through 
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earth°gh  t,!ie  n?ud>  WIth  their  faces  towards  the 

WKandAt,heir  d0thes  torn  in  P^ces. 

When  Alexandria  was  taken,  Arnrou  wanted 

o  fave  part  of  the  library,  and  having  alked  O 

^;rr^  received  the  following  anfvJL 

which  you  mention  contain  nothin v  but 
what  is  m  the  book  of  God,  they  are  of  no  u  e  If 

they  do  not  agree  with  it,  they  are  wicked:  Therefore 
give  orders  that  they  may  be  burnt . 

0n.the  voluptuous  luxury  of  the 
court  of  Conftanunople }  on  the  factions  of  the 

circus,  which  occafioned  continual  feditions  al¬ 
ways  protefted  by  fome  of  the  princes  j  on  the  « 
theological  difputes  which  diftrafted  the  minds 
of  the  people  ■  on  the  weaknefs  of  the  army,  the 
exhaled  finances,  their  meannefs,  and  Adr 
ruined  morals  we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  feeing 
the  empire  fall  a  prey  to  the  Mufulmen.  What 
men,  when  compared  with  their  enemies  !  It  is 
tanaticifm  contending  againft  bigotry. 
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Of  fome  of  the  'principal  Facts  recorded  in  An¬ 
cient  History. 


HIS  table  will  contain  but  very  few  fa&s, 


though  it  appeared  neceffary,  in  order  to  connett  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  hiftory  by  their  dates.  They  who  are  defirous 
to  find  the  time  when  any  particular  aftion  happened,  or  to 
enter  into  the  minutiae  of  chronology,  are  referred  to  the 
Abbe  Langlet’s  tables  ;  my  defign  being  entirely  different 
from  his,  of  confequence  requires  a  very  different  method. 

The  common  chronologifts  following  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  feriptures,  fix  the  epocha  of  the  deluge  in  the  year  2348 
before  Chriff .  But  feveral  learned  men  admit  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  a  feries  ofaflronomical  obfervations  made  at  Babylon, 
which  goes  as  far  back  astheyear  2234before  our  era,  as  well 
as  of  an  obfervation  made  in  China  2155  years  before  the 
fame  era.  It  is  evidently  impoffible  that  the  Chaldeans  and 
Chinefe  fhould  have  been  aflronomers  in  fofhortatime  after 
the  deluge.  Other  monuments  of  profane  hiftory,  ftill 
more  inconteftible,  are  as  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  for  which  reafon  the  beft  criticks  prefer  the 
Samaritan,  which  throws  the  deluge  about  600  years  farther 
back,  or  the  Septuagint,  which  makes  it  ftill  more  ancient. 
However,  their  fyftems  ftill  remain  expofed  to  almoft  infu- 
perable  objeftions.  Let  us  content  ourfelves  with  obferving, 
that  even  at  the  date  of  thofe  aftroitomical  obfervations, 
profane  hiftory  confifts  only  of  a  heap  of  fables,  ora  bare 
lift  of  kings.  The  prodigious  antiquity  claimed  by  fome 
nations  is  therefore  a  groundlefs  hypothefis.  I  fhall,  for  the 
mo  r  part,  keep  Langlet’s  dates,  though  it  be  neceffary  to 
warn  the  reader,  that  in  the  moft  diftant  periods  p 
exactnefs  is  not  to  be  expe6led. 
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To  the  Reign  of  AUGUSTUS. 

Before  J.C.  MENES,  firft  king  of  Egy  pt. 

Egypt  would  be  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  inimd* 
I’ons  of  the  Nile,  if  nature  had  not  been  forced  bX  £ 
hours  of  art.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  Indians  and 
other  nations  were  prior  to  the  Egyptians.  But  becaufe 
we  are  very  ill  acquainted  with  antiquity,  thefe  are  the 
nrit  people  who  make  a  figure  in  hiftory.  Fohi,  the  fir  ft 
emperour  of  China,  is  placed  fo  far  back  in  the  Chinefe 
chronology,  that  the  authors  of  the  Englifh  Univerfal 
Hiftory  have  taken  him  for  Noah. 

.2640.  BELTJS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon . 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  empire  ofAfTyriain  2220.  Nin- 
us  lucceeded  to  Belus ,  and  Semiramis  to  Ninus.  Accord- 
inS  tcj/°met’  ?abylon  was  built,  according  to  others  only 
embelhftied,  by  that  princefs.  Hiftorical  truths  are  here 
fi.ill  disfigured  by  fables. 

2300,  YAO  emperour  of  China  ;  epocha  of  the  fir  ft  aftronomical 
obfervation  by  the  Chmefe.  The  authenticity  of  this  ob- 
fervation  is  maintained  by  M.  Mairan,  and  many  other 
learned  men.  The  reign  of  Kao  is  placed  by  M.  Freret 
m  the  year  before  Chrift  2145. 

2040.  M/ERIS,  king  of  Egypt.  This  reign  is  memorable  by  the 
lggmg  or  the  famous  lake  for  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  becaufe  it  is  a  certain  monument  of  power  and  in- 
Guitry.  We  know  not  when  the  firft  pyramids  were  ere&- 

ed  .  Some  writers  even  pretend  that  they  exifted  before 
the  deluge. 

2009.  OUR  AN  US,  father  of  Saturn ,  and  the  other  Titans . 

This  race  reigned  in  Greece  over  a  people  who  were  yet 
Mv age.  Jupiter ,  ion  of  Saturn,  was  king  of  Theffaly. 
Inachus ,  his  coufin  german,  was  king  of  Argos .  The 
Titans  ate  conjectured  to  have  been  Egyptians.  The 

Greeks  defied  them  on  the  model  of  the  Egyptian  divin¬ 
ities.  &/r 

*722.  SESOSTRIS,  the  mofl  celebrated  king  of  Egypt,  for 
his  laws,  his  conquefts,  and  his  buildings.  (F.  Tour- 
nemine  places  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  1659.)  Jo* 
feph  was  then  in  Egypt.  However,  we  find  nothing 
m  Genens  charaCteriftick  of  a  monarch  fo  celebrated  by 
profane  authors.  If  the  Chinefe  were  an  Egyptian 
colony,  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  Guignes, 

(whole 
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(whofe  idea  is  likewife  found  in  M.  de  Mairan’s  letters  to 
F.  Parrenin)  the  eftablifhment  of  that  colony  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  Sefoftris. 

CECROPS,  in  Greece,  the  founder  of  Athens ,  which 
was  at  firft  called  Cecropia.  He  was  an  Egyptian,  Greece 
owed  every  thing  to  ftrangers  who  fettled  in  it.  Cadmus , 
a  Phoenician,  came  into  that  country  in  1519,  built  Thebes 
in  Boeotia,  and  taught  the  art  of  writing. 

MINOS,  king  and  legillator  in  Crete,  whofe  laws  ferved 
as  a  model  to  Lycurgus.  The  Arundel  marbles  fix  to  this 
time  the  difcovery  of  iron,  which  wascaufedby  a  confla¬ 
gration  of  Mount  Ida.  This  difcovery  deferves  to  make 
an  epocha  as  well  as  legiflation.  But  it  had  been  long 
known  elfewhere,  though  the  fecret  of  working  it  was  pos¬ 
terior  to  that  of  purifying  other  metals.  A  fhort  time 
after  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  introduced  agriculture 
into  Greece. 

THESEUS,  king  of  Athens.  This  city  then  became  confid- 
erable  by  the  reunion  of  the  twelve  villages  of  Attica, 
Under  the  fame  government. 

Taking  of  TROY.  The  barbarous  manners  of  thofe  heroick 
times,  defcribed  by  Homer,  who  lived  about  three  centu- 
ries  after,  form  a  very  interefting  pi&ure. 

HERACLIDiE,  or  defcendants  of  Hercules,  return  to  Pe- 
loponnefus,  from  whence  they  had  been  driven,  and 
fpread  terrour  through  that  country.  Several  Greek  col¬ 
onies  eftablifhed,  efpecially  in  Alia  Minor. 

ARCHONS,  perpetual,  eftablifhed  at  Athens  after  the 
death  of  Codr  us.  The  Athenians  were  always  ready  to 
change  their  government. 

HESIOD.  That  poet,  and  more  particularly  Homer ,  who 
is  fomewhat  lefs  ancient,  gave  marks  of  the  aftonifhing 
heights  to  which  genius  would  one  day  rife  in  Greece. 
Solomon  was  nearly  their  cotemporary,  for  he  died  in 
980. 

CARTHAGE,  built  or  enlarged  by  Dido,  After  of  Pygmali¬ 
on,  king  of  Tyre.  The  induftry  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  ancient  nations  for  navigation  and 
commerce,  was  inherited  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  raifed 
their  powder  in  a  fhort  time. 

LYCURGUS,  or  legiflation  of  Lacedcemon •  This  is  the 
epocha  of  feveral  ages  abounding  in  prodigies  of  repub¬ 
lican  virtue.  ' 

Voi.IL  Oo  OLYMPIADS, 


Before  J.C. 


1582. 


1432 


1260* 


1209, 


1129, 
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Before  J.C.  OLYMPIADS.  The  olym  pick  games  had  been  effablifhed 

77^*  a  long  time  before,  and  were  renewed  in  884  ;  yet  the 
olympiads,  which  were  periods  of  four  years,  and  ferve 
to  regulate  the  Greek  chronology,  commence  only  in 
776.  J 

753*  ROME  built.  It  was  at  firft  only  a  refuge  for  banditti; 

but  afterwards  domineered  over  the  molt  celebrated  em¬ 
pires. 

747*  NABONASSAR,  era  of.  Here  begin  the  authentick  ob- 
fervations  of  the  Chaldeans  :  Thofe  are  difputed  which 
Porphyrius  tells  us  Callifthenes  fent  to  Ariflotle,  and 
which  reached  back  1907  years. 

594*  SOLON,  or  legiflation  of  Athens.  The  legiflator  was  a  phi- 
lofopher,  whole  laws  would  have  been  better  had  the 
Athenians  beenlefs  ungovernable.  In  his  life  time  Pifif - 
trains  feized  the  government,  was  driven  out,  reffored, 
and  reigned  peaceably.  Letters,  fciences,  and  arts  were 
favoured  by  this  ufurper,  flourilhed  under  his  reign,  and 
promoted  his  dominion. 

560.  CYRUS,  reign  of.  His  conqueff  of  Babylon  and  ereft- 
ing  a  vaft  empire  are  well  known,  but  as  to  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  hiffory  we  have  no  certainty.  He  is  celebrated 
in  fcripture  for  refloring  the  Jews,  after  70  years  captiv¬ 
ity. 

532,  PYTHAGORAS  diffinguifhed  himfelf.  He  probably  bor¬ 
rowed  the  groundwork  of  his  philofophy  from  the  Brach- 
mans.  The  Indians  feem  to  have  diffufed  knowledge 
through  the  world,  though  they  be  little  noticed  in  an¬ 
cient  hi  dory. 

CONFUCIUS,  the  moff  eflimable  of  philofophers,  at  the 
fame  time  inftru£led  the  Chinefe  in  the  precepts  of  virtue. 
No  monarch  deferves  fo  well  to  form  an  epocha. 

ZOROASTER  about  the  lame  time  reformed  the  religion 
of  the  Perfians. 

*5°9*  BRU1  US.  Rome,  after  being  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  Tarquin,  would  have  fallen  under  an  ariflocracy, 
whofe  yoke  is  much  heavier,  if  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
had  not  been  eftablifhed  fome  time  after  (493.)  Athens 
fheok  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pififfratidas  a  year  before  the 
expulfion  of  Tarquin. 

490.  MARATPION,  battle  of,  at  which  the  Athenians,  com¬ 
manded  by  Miltiades,  triumphed  over  the  pbwer  of  Alia. 
Their  hiffory  becomes  at  that  period  a  feries  of  heroick  ac¬ 
tions. 
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tions.  Ten  years  after  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  Salami  ^  Before  J.C* 
where  Arijlides  and  Themijlocles  fignalized  thcmfelvcs. 

ANAXAGORAS  began  to  teach  :  Herodotus  wrote; 

Sophocles  was  forming  his  genius  ;  Euripides  was  born. 
Philofophy,  the  belles  lettres,  and  fine  arts,  Teemed  to 
attend  the  progrefs  of  heroifm. 

PERICLES  governs  Athens  ;  unhappily  he  corrupted  that  443* 
city  as  much  as  he  embellifhed  it  by  the  labours  of  Phid¬ 
ias;  and  that  people  of  brilliant  but .  frivolous  genius  was 
foon  after  crufhed  by  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  which  began  in  431,  The  rivalfhip  of  the  two 
republicks,  which  were  formerly  united  by  the  common 
interefl  of  Greece,  was  equally  fatal  to  both. 

DECEMVIRS  eftablifhed  at  Rome  in  451,  in  order  to 
form  a  body  of  laws,  had  travelled  for  that  purpofe  into 
Greece.  To  that  country  the  Romans  were  indebted  for 
all  their  knowledge,  as  the  Greeks  drew  the  elements  of 
their  learning  from  Egypt. 

LYSANDER  takes  Athens,  and  eftablifhes.  the  thirty  ty-  ^ 0 

rants.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  ambitious  policy  of 
Pericles  and  the  Peloponnefian  war.  Alcibiades ,  who 
had  advifed  the  unfortunate  fiege  of  Syracufe ,  was  in 


exile  • 

THRASYBULUS  delivered  Athens. 

SOCRATES  put  to  death.  His  only  crimes  were  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue,  religion  unmixed  with  fuperflition,  and  zeal 
for  the  publick  good.  Modefi  in  his  philofophical  in¬ 
quiries,  he  defpifed  vain  fcience,  and  applied  himfelf  folely 
to  the  advancement  of  morals.  His  death  deferves  to 
form  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  a  fub- 
je£t  more  interefling  than  that  of  war. 

ROME  taken  by  the  Gauls ,  and  delivered  by  Camillas. 
Had  that  people  been  acquainted  with  the  Roman  difei- 
pline,  they  would  have  annihilated  that  power  which  a 
fhort  time  after  fubdued  all  Italy. 

EPAMINONDAS  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  at  LeuElra . 
Thebes,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  enjoyed  for  fome  time 
the  fuperiority  in  Greece.  Sparta  and  Athens  were  ru¬ 
ined  by  mutual  diffenfions.  Epaminondas  was  glorioufly 
feconded  by  Pelopidas .  After  thefe  great  men  Thebes 
funk  again  in  obfeurity. 

PHILIP,  king  of  Macedon,  defeats  the  Thebans  and  A- 
thenians  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea.  This  victory  ena¬ 
bles  him  to  execute  the  proje&s  of  his  ambitious  policy, 

O  0  2  and 


403. 

400. 


39°. 
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312, 


264. 


’02 « 


196. 


J9°* 


and  makes  him  arbiter  of  Greece  nntwiVkfl- 
vcdives  of  Demoflhenes  Ph^f’ ? u  lthftandlng  the  in- 
elteem,  that  Philip  pK  «iSfphyuW"  heW  »  &<* 
for  his  Lon’s  preceptor  °n  chooflnS  Ariftotle 

into  AfiaSe  next^e^5  and  th'0nc  °f  Macedonia,  croffes 

* 3l’at  ae'Kra  A^TM 

sx^324fri^do^ons  were  -X 

were  IpaS  from  **  ** 

SEffet'  - 

matter  of  B»Wo°„  H“rde;'S  himfelf 

%™,  of  wh*cfeSoS  £™t  t  s“  ,1' tr of 

reigned  in  Egypt,  where  the  fciences  and  aiS'  fr^ 
foon  flourilhed,  and  the  Eirvutiimc  l  d  ,  Greece 
of  that  nation  whofe  inftrulSs  tt.  ‘he  rchoIars 

FIRST  PUNICK  WAR.  a  h  y  had  formerly  been, 

,  Fhe  Romans,  who  were  always  at  war  with  it,  *  -  t 

fours,  having  fubdued  them  hJlll  c  r  the]r neigh- 

fftSSstESS- 

denly  raife  a  formidable  naval  power  crofs  into  Af  * 
and  notwithflandinp-  the  defeat  n  R  t  mto  Africa* 

begun  m  218,  had  reduced  the  Romanrto^T*  ^ 
particularly  by  the  battle  of  Cann*  in“  6. 1U fS 
were  m  feme  degree  rellored  by  Fabius  and  Marcellu/ 
but  Scipio  s  viftory  at  Zama  opened  a  boundlefs  field  to 

P*“LI£  kjng  of  Macedonia,  peace  with.  The  Romani 

euvr  aCfaHe  m^’  °K  the  Grecian  to  tlieir  lib- 
theirchaLs.  whlch  tended  to  rivet 

Apea!:?c(!ndudtdS  °l  ^  SdPio  Afiaticus. 

whole  country  to  the" 

n^o'tfktty!’  f0°n  ad°P^  the  effeminate  man! 


PAULUS 
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PAULUS  EMILIUS  defeats  Perfeus  king  of  Macedonia ;  Before  J.C. 
that  kingdom  becomes  a  Roman  province.  In  the  time  168. 
of  Alexander  the  Macedonians  had  fcaice  hcaid  the 
name  of  Rome. 

CARTHAGE  and  CORINTH  deftroyed.  Rome  flood  146. 
in  need  of  a  rival.  The  ruin  of  Carthage  proved  fatal  to 
her,  as  the  curb  to  licentious  paffions  was  removed.  With 
Corinth  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  annihilated,  of  which 
the  Achaean  league  was  a  precious  relick.  I  welve  years 
after  Numantia  was  likewife  deftroyed  in  Spain. 

PLAUTUS  and  TERENCE  had  already  appeared.  The 
laft  was  favoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Scipio  .Tlmilianus, 
who  deftroyed  Carthage.  Tafte  and  politenefs  began  to 
flourifti  among  thofe  deftroyers  of  mankind. 

TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS  affaflinatedby  thefenators;  his  133, 
brother  Caius  Gracchus ,  underwent  the  fame  fate  eight 
years  after.  The  two  brothers,  in  their  tribuncfhip,  had 
defended  the  caufe  of  the  plebeians,  but  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence.  The  great  men,  corrupted  by  their  riches, 
now  became  oppreflors  of  their  country.  It  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  circumftance,  that  fill  the  murder  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  no  blood  had  been  fhed  in  any  (edition. 

NARBONNE  GAUL  reducedinto  the  form  of  aprovince.  121. 
When  the  Romans  once  got  footing  in  a  country,  it  was 
to  be  forefeen  that  they  would  one  day  fubdue  it  entirely. 

The  CIMBRI  defeated  by  Marius .  This  people  came  from  1 02. 
the  coaft  of  the  Baltick,  whence  iffued  fo  many  conquer¬ 
ing  barbarians.  Rome  owed  her  prefervation  to  the  dif- 
cipline  of  her  troops,  which  was  then  in  full  vigour,  but 
was  daily  neceffarily  enervated  by  vice.  Marius  had 
rifen  to  the  confulfhip  during  the  war  with  Jugurtha , 
who  had  often  bribed  the  fenators  to  wink  at  his  crimes. 

SYLLA  and  MARIUS,  civil  war  between  them.  Mafia-  88,  . 

cres  and  dreadful  proscriptions,  virtue  almoft  exploded, 
the  republick  torn  in  pieces,  and  deftroyed  by  her  own 
citizens ;  fuch  were  the  natural  fruits  of  unbridled  am¬ 
bition.  Sylla  was  named  perpetual  diftator,  and  the 
Romans  gave  themfelvesa  mafter.  He  abdicated. 

SPARTACUS  defeated  by  Crajfus.  This  leader  of  re-  hj 
volted  (laves  had  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  fo  greatly  were  they  already  degenerated,  but  they 
ftill  had  great  generals. 

MITHRIDATES  defeated  by  Pompey.  This  celebrat-  06. 
edking  of  Pontus,  had  in  the  courfc  of  a  long  war  (1  serial¬ 
ized 
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53« 


49. 


43- 


31 


Spey  oniy'finfcfhe  wo''k  Ro«™. 

t  hcemcia,  and  Syria.  waiter  ot  Cappadocia, 

y^^othinrwas'fo7  df°Ve^  by  Cicero  the  fame 

aded  *«  ~p«b. 

ftared  the  fupreme°  powTfamon|ftr’them  wbo 

now  thoncrVit  tliem,  -kvery  man 

ficed  tte  ptblick  Jood  PnVate  and  ^ 

C  lafttdsaveeSersd  ^  Chians.  Aha  at 

to  ftake  the  Roman  empire  Were  warl*e  enough 

^"Ssa4 

thefe  "wo  ^nm^mughtTnO  ““*•  ".^‘P  be^« 

viftory  at  PharSa  in  ag  r  r™"  °f  fhe  ftate-  %  ‘he 
the  republican 4®*^  completed  the  luin  of 

in  45,  and  affaffinated  the'followTng  yea^^Bul 
„  Iongl/be°lodh1ou[Tmaftcr.P°Wer’  and  ^°mC  COu!d  n° 

°f  -Anthony,  Lebidus  and  On  • 

triumvirs,  infamous  bv"thic  6  ^rPr°^°Und  policy.  The 
remains  of  liberty  which ^U„P™rc,npt!on: b  perfected  the 

ACTiriM ' \bat"e  °’f  Pm&  ^  WU  ~TUtUS  3nd  Caf' 

A2.XtS  Iiadvins  ^r- 

the  flight  of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  his^Iftref^  Oc- 

ofemperou"/  "  The  ^  of  Auguftus,  with  the  title 

c.npcrour.  I  he.  repubhek  was  now  only  a  phantom. 

Roman  Emp* boors,  till  the  Ef>. Moment  of  tkeBARBA„ 

Rians  in  the  Empire, 

1  ne  Chrifhan  vulgar  era  begins  with  the  year  of 

bnth  of  ar?b  thC  m°?  l6amed  chronologift/fix  the 
birth  of  Chrift  fome  years  fooner  TU,.,',.  „  •  •  •  ,. 

ble  to  doubts,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  of  P^rT  13  ll3' 
it  is  a  matter  of  f„  i  •  the  otllei'-  However, 

common  feckonu”  lmPorUa'*-  We  fhall  follow  the 

/  3* 
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AUGUSTUS.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  is  dated  from 
the  battle  of  Adium  in  the  year  before  Chnft  31,  »nd 
ends  in  the  14th  of  our  era.  This  artful  ufurper,  by  a 
mild  and  pacifkk  government,  buried  his  cruelties  ano 
crimes  in  oblivion.  He  favoured  men  of  letters,  who  in 
return  have  immortalized  his  name  ;  but  their  prailes  arc 
fufpected  of  flattery. 

TIBERIUS,  a  politick,  crafty,  and  cruel  tyrant,  i  he 
Germans,  who  defeated  Varus  under  the  laft  reign,  re- 
preffed  by  Germankns.  We  (hall  fee  that  unconquerable 
people  incelfantly  difturbing  the  empire.  The  violent 
3»ath  of  Germanicus  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  Tiberius,  whole  tyranny  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  his  laft  excelfes  in  his  retirement  at  Capraea. 
lie  was  (mothered  by  order  of  the  captain  of  the  guards. 
CAIUS  CALIGULA,  worfe  than  Tiberius - Mur- 

CLAUD1US,  remarkable  for  his  imbecillity,  and  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  his  confort  Meflalina  ;  poifoned  by  his 
fourth  wife  Agrippina.  Under  this  reign  Mauritania 

and  Britain  made  Roman  provinces.  . 

NERO,  a  monfter  of  vices  and  tyranny,  who  murdered  his 
mother,  his  governour,  preceptor,  &c.  condemned  to 
death  by  the  fenate  after  a  revolt. 

GALBA,  OTHO,  VITELLIUS  ;  proclaimed  by  different 
armies,5  becaufe  the  empire  depended  on  the  foldiers  : 
They  were  murdered  or  flew  themfelves. 

VESPASIAN,  proclaimed  by  the  army  in  the  Eait,  de¬ 
throned  Vitellius,  and  fhewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the 
emnire.  His  fon  Titus  took  Jerufalem  in  the  year  70  : 
The  Jews,  by  their  revolts,  drew  upon  themfelves  a  ven¬ 
geance,  which  they  made  (till  more  fevere  by  their  dread¬ 
ful  diffenfions. 

TITUS,  for  his  beneficence,  the  delight  of  the  womans. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  buried  by  the  eruption  of 
mount  V efuvius. 

DQMITIAN,  a  brutal  tyrant  ;  affaflinated.  under  this 

rei?n  Agricold  fubdued  Britain, 

NERVA,'  a  good  prince,  whole  bed  attion  was  the  adopt¬ 
ing  of  Trajan. 

TRA]AN,  a  juft,  virtuous  emperour,  but  who  ought  not 

to  have  enlarged  the  empire  by  conquefh.  He  palled  the 

Peril  m  gulph,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  ocean  ,  how¬ 
ever. 
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217. 
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*  o  r 
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!38« 


fveL  all  he  had  taken  from  the  Pard-d^or 
ly  lof^.  hianswas  immediate- 

^  entirely^ irreproach^fe r°The^TOU^^  hiSCOndu£l  Was 

S  irtthtry’ brfe 

ANTONINUS, 

Sialsforhift  d  lW°yearS’  furni,lles  almoft  no 

proofs  of  £  JK*  WhlCh  PeAaPS>  is  0-  of  the  bell 

AURELIUS,  a  perfeft  model  for  princes  hid 
check  ”X-‘”cS  "  r“*“«-folh,ion,o 

P£2SS1^  ,h“8h  *•  •»  * 
c'S  .!  ” K  “f  -  S£ists  £ 

DidiUSh  Who  ,n  flatter  t,f,era ;  they  fe]1  empire  to 
XT5’  ,  •  -S  executed  two  months  after  by  order  of  * 
the  fenate  5  hts  rtval,  Septimius  Severn,  being^ferof 

SS^bUtP°^  °f  great  qualities  ;  van- 

and  BntonS;  butdrew  no  advanta§e 

Ct^hKfLKAAmUrdere,d  his  brother  Geta,  and  tyrannized 

tarn  of  the  pretoriaTgual-ds.  7  °f  Macrinus>  caP‘ 

heliogabalusT  rby  (r e  fold‘ers<;  as  was  alfo 

and odte^ofpriSe  “  CCeff°r>  °ne0f  the  t110^ iofenfate 

A‘,EfND£\a  wife  and  courageous  prince,  affaftinated 
by  the  army,  who  were  difcontented  with  his  frugality. 

He  made  war  upon  Artaxerxes,  who  had  deft. -oyed  the 

mpire  o  t  le  Parthians ,  and  again  erefted  that  of  the 
rerjians  on  its  ruins. 

MAXlMIN,  of  Gothick  extraffion.  The  fenate  acknowl- 

nnS  ^'^/emperours  :  Maximinand  the  others  murder- 
ed  by  the  foldiers. 

GORDIAN  vanquift.es  the  Perf.ans  ;  affaftinated  by  Philip 
(245)  who  fucceeds  him,  and  who  in  a  ihort  time 
is  murdered  by  the  foldiers.  .  ■ 

' . .  "  '  .  1) ECU'S, 
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DEC  IDS.  railed  to  the  empire  by  the  loldiers  ;  flain  by  the  Y.  of  J.C*, 

^  .1  i  _  1 _ 1  DinnKf*  24Q* 


Goths,  who  had  palled  the  Danube.  _ 

CALLUS,  aflaftinated  in  the  war  againft  ALmihanus , 
who  was  in  like  manner  foon  murdered  by  the  ioidiers. 

VALERIAN.  The  incurfions  of  the  barbarians  become 
more  dreadful.  Trebifond,  Chalcedon,  and  other  cities, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths.  Valerian 
was  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  and  died  in 

GALLIENUS,  a  bad  emperour  and  unfeeling  man.  The 
empire  diftraded  more  than  ever.  Ufurpers  in  Pannoma, 
Egypt  and  Gaul,  to  the  number  of  thirty.  Greece  and 
Alia  ravaged  by  the  Goths.  Gallienus  aftaflinated,  with 
his  brother,  near  Milan. 

CLAUDIUS  II.  defeats  the  Goths  in  a  great  battle  near  the 
Danube  ;  his  reign  was  unhappily  too  fhort. 

AURELIAN,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  celebrated  for  his 
vidory  over  Zenobici ,  widow  of  Odenatus  king  of 
Palmyra,  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  Eafl.  He 
cleared  Italy  of  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  it.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  great  adions,  he  was  murdered  by  confpi- 
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254. 
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rators. 

TACITUS,  eleded  by  the  fenate,  and  worthy  of  the  275. 
throne,  but  aftaflinated. 

PROBUS,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  eleded  by  the  troops  ;  276* 

revived  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name  by  his  expeditions 
into  Gaul,  into  Illyria  againft  the  Getas,  into  Aha  againft 
the  Perfians,  into  Egypt,  and  into  Thrace.  He  was  llain 
by  the  foldiers,  whom  he  prudently  employed  in  ufeful 
labours  in  the  time  of  peace. 

CARUS,  CARINUS,  and  NUMERIANUS,  momentary  2g^ 
reigns. 

DIOCLESIAN,  a  Dalmatian,  the  enfranchifed  have  of  284. 
a  fenator,  but  poffeffed  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince. 

In  order  to  make  head  again  ft  the  barbarians  who  attacked 
the  empire  on  all  fides,  he  {hared  the  lovereign  authority 
with  Maximian  ;  and  the  two  emperours  named  each  a 
C as  far.  They  both  abdicated  in  304.  The  Caefars,  Con - 
fiantius  Chiorus ,  and  Galerius,  fucceeded.  Dioclefian, 
happy  in  his  retreat,  would  never  refume  the  imperi¬ 
al  dignity,  but  his  moderation  was  not  imitated  by  Max¬ 
imian. 

CONSTANTINE,  fon  of  Conftantius  Chiorus,  who  306. 
had  governed  Gaul  with  prudence.  In  312  he  defeated 
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EJlabliJhment  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  Empire. 

VANDALS,  ALANS,  and  SUEVI,  after  ravaging  Gaul, 

make  themlelves  mailers  of  Spain.  ... 

GOTHS  take  Rome  the  following  year,  under  their  king 
Alarick,  a  great  man,  who  might  have  reigned  m  Italy 

if  he  had  pleafed.  ,  ,  _  .  , 

BURGUNDIANS  fettled  in  Gaul ;  the  Francks  lome  years 

ATTILA,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  the  Eall  and  Weft, 
while  Genferick,  king  of  the  Vandals,  peaceably  enjoys 

the  conqueft  of  Africa.  .  . 

SAXONS  and  ANGLES  fubdue  Britain  about  the  middle 


Year  of 

J-C. 

409. 

410. 

413*’ 


of  the  fifth  century.  . 

ODO ACER,  king  of  the  Herculi,  deflroys  the  empire  ot 

the  Weft  in  the  reign  of  Augufiulus.  * 

THEODORICK,  king  of  the  Ofirogoths ,  dethrones  Odoa- 

cer,  and  reigns  glorioufly  in  Italy. 

VISIGOTHS,  pofieffed  Spain  and  part  of  Gaul  ;  where 
they  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  a  little  after  Alarick. 

CLOVIS  lays  the  foundations  of  the  French  monarchy.  g 

ITALY  and  AFRIC  A  reconquered  by  Jufti man’s  gene¬ 
rals  *  but  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  countries  was  fubdued  in  the 
reign  of  his  fucceffor  Juftin  II.  by  Alboinus,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  in  568. 

ARABIANS,  who  had  been  fubje&ed  by  Mahomet,  dil- 
membered  the  Roman  empire  with  inci edible  rapidity 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  632. 
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